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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TEETH oUR 1._ARTS.” 
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FATE AND L 





BY HELEN J. ANGELL. 





_ Fare and I have met and kissed ;— 
_» She is fairer than I thought her, 

Patient faith the years have taught her ; 
' She hath found no place for hate, 
‘Though she walketh desolate. 


, God is love; His will is Fate, 
Therefore Fate is love’s fulfilling. 
Her I follow gladly willing, 

“Since, where’er her path may be, 

God himself shall walk with me. 


80 we struggle, Fate and I, 
Up the steeps of stern endeavor, 
Through the night-storm, turning ever 
“Toward the east, whose dawning blest 
‘Shall reveal the gates of rest. 





ISABEL'S LOVER. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 





. Many things could the stairs tell us if, 


fay. could only speak. We go up and 
down them every day, full of plans or 
weary with them, sometimes hurriedly and 
thoughtlessly. With what wonderful truth 
does Dante picture the weariness of going 
up and down another's stairs. It was the 
crowning point of sadness in exile from 
home, this heaviness in going up and down 
the unfamiliar ways. 

_ Isabel Meredith did not think of this as 
she went up the stairs for her first evening 
party in New York. She went gayly and 
happily, and had no thought how wearily 
she should come down those same steps, or 
how in that little time all her outlook into 
life was to be changed. 

She went up full of curiosity, and with 
delight in the luxurious rooms that opened 
before her. Great comfort every where— 
deep, rich-toned chairs on carpets soft to the 
tread, white statues stood in archways, heavy 
curtains hung by glowing pictures. On one 
Side doors opened into a library, where she 
had a glimpse of shelves upon shelves of 
books; and the other way she looked through 
&n arch into a greenhouse, whose perfume 
veached her and filled and softened the air. 

And through the evening, 2s they all sat 
and talked, she felt that e:btle enjoyment of 
What may be truly called “high society.” 
Such cultivated talk she had indeed heard 
before; but between two or three intimate 
people, willing to tell each other their most 
intimate thoughts, not in so large a circle, 
With such ease. And there was one charm 
that she did not at the time recognize fully— 
that she herself ventured to speak, and to 
in best too. She dared to question Mr. 

fown, the professor; and in such a way 
that she brought him out into one of those 
Pleasant talks that sound like the old fairy 
tales, the romantic part of science, that the 

we ‘scientific man only at times permits 
himself to indulge in, and only to the most 
sympathetic of listening ears. 
“Tt was she, too, who set the young for- 
eigner, Zelowski, to playing something of 
ene Tam free to say that it had never 
h played so before in those rooms. The 
ind piano every night, to be sure, had been 
ven its share of the evening’s entertain- 
thent, and me) at young Pole had been 
re to play. But to-night he 
on his mysteries, for Isabel’s feetindt 
his music had been from a genuine desire, 
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that into all this scenery of pleasure and 
good society, this perfume and light and 
drapery and courtesy of manner—that into 
all this it was she who had brought a breath 
of truth and genuineness that had been lack- 
ing there before. There had been all the 
framings, the surroundings—what would be 
called on the stage all ‘‘ the properties ”—for 
a fine life, a very wonderful kind of high 
life, with refinement and culture and high- 
bred manner. It imposed on many people, 
who thought it was all very grand, and who 
trembled a little when they came into these 
rooms, lest they might not do or say the right 
thing. 

And Isabel took it all for true, especially 
as in her presence all these things, instead 
of being the principal point to be looked at 
and admired, fell back into their proper place 
at merely the trappings of royalty. The 
piano was no longer a mere bit of handsome 
furniture; but it was the musician’s ‘‘ famil- 
iar,” and that he compelled to bring out 
hidden treasures. The pictures did more 
than merely cover a space of the wall. They 
made the artist feel humble and modest, yet 
gave him an inspiration. The comfortable 
easy-chair rested the professor of science, 
and was more suggestive than a lecture-desk, 
bringing out his best and leisure thoughts. 

But ah! that Chopin music. It revealed 
to Isabel more than one insincerity around 
her. Of course, in the tbrill of excitement 
from this music, she had looked for the eyes 
of ber lover. Richard sat opposite her, and 
she leaned back in her chair, shading her 
face as she tried to catch his glance. 

By his side was the mistress of the house. 
Very beautiful Isabel had thought her, quite 
fit to rule over it; not only beautiful, but 
lovely, fascinating, enchanting. She was 
the only daughter of her rich father, who 
idolized her; who, since the death of his 
wife had poured upon his child everything— 
pearls and diamonds and foreign education, 
French dresses, everything that his money 
could buy. 

She had rich golden hair, with a tinge of 
red in it; eyes deeply shaded; an exquisitely- 
shaped mouth, that parted often over white 
teeth; her head drooping. All these words are 
easy to write; but I assure you they give no 
idea of a Loreley charm that hung about her, 
that made every one of her motions graceful, 
And she knew how to enhance her exquisite 
coloring with dress. To-night she wore a 
deep red dress, so skillfully varied in its ma- 
terial of silk and satin and white lace that it 
did not look too heavy for her slender figure, 
but set off all its proportions. There were 
pearls about her, too, and gold powder in 
her hair. I wonder Isabel had not thought 
the first moment she saw her that she was a 
dangerous woman—dangerous, that is, to 
have so near her own one lover. For all 
through this music of Chopin’s Blanche 
was talking in a low voice to Richard, and 
he was forced to lean over her chair to hear 
her. 

Richard was engaged to marry Isabel. The 
engagement had taken place last summer, 
in the country, at her home, in that pretty 
lane leading to the river, in the flickering 
light and shadow of a tall hedge of birches. 
Richard bad truly loved no other woman,he 
said; yet he had told her of many idle flirt- 
ations of his—with Miss Askham for one. 
This was all over, he assured her; for he 
had begun to see through Miss Askham’s 
insincerity. She might have been a Lore-' 
ley for him once; now she was but a mer- 
maid, 








‘Very fishy and very cold,” Richard had 
declared he had found her. 

That wesavery happy time under the 
birch trees. Afterward Richard had gone 
back to New York and his law studies. Then 
had come news of his devotion to the rich 
heiress, Miss Askham. But Isabel laughed 
silently, and thought there was nothing to 
dread from a fishy young lady. ‘‘If he rid- 
icules her, I am safe,” she thought ; and she 
knew that Mr. Askham was a friend of Rich- 
ard’s father and interested in his progress. 

And afterward her visit to New York 
came—a few days’ stay there with some 
friends ata hotel. Richard had been full of 
attentions, had shown her everything she 
wanted to see in so large a place, had taken 
them to the opera, the theater. This was 
her first glimpse of New York society, then, 
this dinrer-party at the Askhams. 

The music ceased, and there was a silence. 
It was broken by a young cousin of Miss 
Askham’s, who had been looking over some 
books on the table, through the music. 

‘« What a sweet old thing thisis,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ A Reference Book! I think I 
can remember, Blanche, when you were teas- 
ing us all to make up our minds about things, 
We had to have an opinion on every subject 
and to decide what we liked best. And I, 
who had never read any poetry, had to de- 
termine which poct I preferred.” 

“Yes,” said Blanche, “and you decided 
upon Tennyson and spelt bim with an ‘i.’ 
Look and see!” 

“Oh! I had never read him,” the young 
man excused himself. ‘‘I had heard you 
speak bis name, and thought it safe. Oh! 
yes, here he is! TZenison/ But what stuff 
it all is! Only here is a bit of truth—an 
answer to the question, ‘What would you 
like to have best in all the world?’ It ap- 
pears that when I was fifteen, ten years ago, 
I wrote the same reply I would make now.” 

“What is that?” 

‘‘Plenty of money.” 

‘*But you do not mean that you really 
thought so truly then, at that time, when 
you were a boy!” exclaimed Isabel. ‘‘ And 
I cannot believe you think so now.” 

‘* Ah! yes, he does,” put in Miss Askham, 
starting up. ‘“ And he had the courage to 
say it. And I think, if everybody that 
wrote their opinions in that book had been 
as sincere, you would have seen that same 
answer on every page. Instead of that, 
what stuff, as Rogersays. Just Jook at the 
book. One answers the question, What 
would you like best in the whole world?’ 


with ‘Love.’ Another: ‘Winter for- 
ever. Another: ‘A heart devoted to 
me. Another: ‘A good sea-bath every 
day.’ (He thought that was witty.) Here 


is: ‘A quiet home in the country.’ And 
here: ‘The opera every night.’ Some- 
body says: ‘My books.’ He wants to show 
himself a student. Another: ‘The power 
to paint Correggio’s ‘Diana.’’ He would 
like to be considered so very artistic!” 

“ All this sounds very sentimental, to be 
sure,” said Isabel, laughing; ‘‘ but does it 
not require as much courage to express 
one’s sentimentality as one’s practical side? 
Imean, are we not ashamed to show our 
little enthusiasms, and is there not often an 
equal insincerity in hiding them ?” 

‘‘Oh! one’s enthusiasms,” said Miss 
Askbam, lingering over the word a little; 
‘but you do not see our point—Roger’s and 
mine. With plenty of money, do you not 
sxe we can buy all these things ?” 


And she went back over the list: ‘‘ Books,’ 


opeix, the sea-bath—” 
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“But you pass over the first and the 
last,” said Isabel. 

“Love, and Correggio, and the heart de- 
voted,” exclaimed Blanche, with a laugh. 

‘* Well,” said Isabel, ‘‘you cannot say 
these can be bought, if one has a fancy for 
them!” 

“You forget,” said Richard, ‘‘ that Cor- 
reggio died under the weight of the cop- 
pers he-was carrying home—filthy lucre.” 

“Oh! Richard, how can you bring that 
up?” exclaimed Isabel. ‘‘ In the first place, 
you know nobody believes it to be true, and 
in the next place it shows how hateful the 
rich people were and how poor the artists, 
and Correggio’s family were very, very 

r. 


Richard only laughed. 

But Blanche went on. ‘‘No; only take 
the points up separately. As to art, does not 
the young artist need money to put him into 
the right school, to give him all the advan- 
tages? And as to love, and the heart, put 
them in the same bundle. Do not all the 
novels show us that even lovers are a little 
bit happier with something to live upon ?” 

‘But for art,” interrupted the professor, 
“suppose you take your young man and give 
him the best education; you don’t make a 
Correggio of him. He must have something 
besides the money.” 

‘* What! Science against me!” exclaimed 
Miss Askbam. ‘‘ But surely you must allow 
that for mere enjoyment money can bring us 
the fruit of art, without the labor,” and she 
glanced at a Troyon that hung upon the 
wall at her side and a Murillo opposite ber. 

Richard leaned back in his chair and his 
eyes followed her glance. 

‘*Ah! Miss Askham,” said Zelowski, “ it 
is the labor that gives the pleasure. You 
cannot, as you lean back in your chair so 
quietiy, you cannot see the landscape, the 
sky, the sunset color, the fields that the 
artist saw. He fails to give his best thought; 
you can only buy his failure !” 

“ Ah! now, Mr. Zelowski,” said Miss Ask- 
ham, ‘‘ you are punishing me because I fail 
to see the charm of Chopin’s music. It be- 
wilders me, it sets me talking, as you 
noticed; but Ido not care to look into its 
mystery. I prefer a music that soothes me, 
not one that sets my nerves into a trembling. 
I will allow that your artist in his poor 
attic, if you please, has his enthusiasms, his 
visions of wild delight—wilder, brighter 
than I have ever dreamed. But do they last ? 
Do they buy his porridge? And tell me, 
after that what comes ®” 

‘*Ah! Miss Askham,” said the musician, 
‘* but he is willing to take the poverty for 
the sake of the vision. And you, Miss Ask- 
ham, at the theater, at the opera, when you 
are in the midst of the wild excitement of 
the scene, of the tragedy or the joy, do you 
think of the ‘after that’—of the street and 
the noisy hackman, or the empty benches 
of the theater?” 

“No,” said Miss Askham. “TI skip over 
all that, and think of the comfortable chair 
at home by the fire or the curtained bed.” 

“And ‘after that’?” asked Isabel, in a 
low tone. 

And there might have been a silence, but 
Richard here broke in with a long argu- 
ment that went to show that Americans 
were in the fight, after all. They were re- 
proached with their worship of the almighty 
dollar; but was not this their best friend? 
They have not the culture of other countries. 
Let them leave to other countries the furnish- 
ing of their pictures, their music, their scj- 
ence, and their fine wines as well, = 
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“And we,” said Richard, ‘‘ we will enjoy 
it all) ‘With the mind and the intellect of, 
the West we will join the pleasure-receivi z 
power of the Orientals, who sit in ease up 
their divans an@\havye their dancing done. 
for tha.” => =. Se. Be 

“ Now you are sapépstic,” said Blanche. 


“ Notso,” said Righnrd. gy tie | 


we be ashamed to gay that mone) is our 
object in life? We have éarhouility, no 
stamp to make the man of rank. Why 
should we be ashamed to honor the man 
who has shown the skill to make bimself 
richer than the rest? Why should we not 
worship his dollar ?” 

‘* For a means of life, very well,” growled 
the professor, who disdained to notice the 
close of Richard’s remarks. ‘‘ As @ means 
of life; but as an object in life, never, never 
seek for money. And even as means to 
reach for higher things the mere working 
for monev degrades. Suppose you have the 
money for buying your pictures, your 
music; if you have spent your life in earning 
it alone, you have no culture, no cultivation 
of soul with which to enjoy. I tell you 
your sources of enjoyment will become 
lower and lower. The objects of the higher 
senses even will cease to please, and only 
those of the palate and the appetite will 
stay. Your money, Mr. Richard, will buy 
you wines, but it cannot bring you five 
pictures; for your young American that has 
spent bis life in seeking for money only will 
not know them when he sees them. He will 
buy daubs in gilded frames, and that is what 
he most frequently does.” 

‘*Oh! Professor,” said Miss Askham, “1 
am afraid you are in the majority here; for 
Miss Meredith and M. Zelowski and Mr, 
Clare all look eager to speak, if their words 
‘were not too large for them. Let us try to 
volte on the question. All who are in favor 
of the Professor's argument shall rise. We 
who love luxury will sit.” 

‘Please «to observe, everybody,” inter- 
rupted Roger, sinking deeper in his chair, 
“that the professor allows us our wines. 
With wine and money, surely, one may snap 
one’s fingers at art and culture.” 

“*T think we must rise to go,” said Agnes. 
“Mrs. Foster whispered to me that it is late.” 

“But you should not hurry away,” said 
Blanche, ‘‘ for you see you are on the win- 
ning side.” 

Behind Isabel stood only M. Zelowski, the 
artist, the professor, and one or two young 
college students. 

“Tam not speaking of numbers,” whis- 
pered Blanche to Isabel, “ but of. quality; 
with the exception of Richard here, I would 
gladly change with you. As for Richard, 
indeed, I must keep him. ‘You will have to 
give up Richard.” 

By Miss Askham were two successful 
speculators in stocks, each with a pretty 
young daughter, who pressed closely to 
Blanche to offer their allegiance. There were 
also three or four railroad agents, her father, 
asleep in his chair, Roger, and Richard. 

“T will allow you,” Blanche continued, in 
alow tone, ‘‘there is a certain distinction 
given by brains and genius; but my retinue 
here, I assure you, there is a solidness in 
their charms.” 

She looked about her with such a smile 
that one of the college students left Agnes’s 
side to range himself by Miss Askham. 

“*T believe we are going,” said Isabel, in a 
dazed tone. 

And this is how it was that she went 
down-stairs so sad and dispirited, and but a 
few hours ago she had gone up gay and 
light-hearted. i 

It was all over, indeed, between her and 
Richard. She had got a sudden illumin- 
ation into one side of his character she had 
not understood before. Not merely his 
words, but his bearing, that of Miss Askham 
toward him, now accountable to her for 
many things in this visit of hers in New 
York, for a certain weary look that she had 
seen upon Richard’s face, and for certain 
absences.of mind. She had explained this 
before by supposing he had been studying 
too hard, and she had been urging him not 
to give up all his hours to work, 

But now Blanche’s words rang in her ears: 
“ As for Ricbard, I must keep him !” 

‘Nor was this the whole of her sorrow. 
There was a terrible questioning im her mind 
all that night whether it were, indeed, true 
that all America was going that way in its 
love of money; whether it were willing 
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to sell all aspiration for higher things for 
money alone! 

She might have to give up herlover. Yes, 
she would have to go back alone to the old 
octeption-=ste i Ce eae 
hope and joy now dead ig ber Beart; the 
old haunts saddened with memoties that she. 
must avoid; no noe mc by the 
river, nor. lingerings by the gateway. She. 
almost dreaded to seeagain those dear places: 
she had been so happy in befores 

But she turned her thoughts from this to 
the other. Could she bear, too, to give up 
her native land? Could she believe that its 
people would sink into a mere people of the 
sense—loving wines, money, personal ease 
more than the higher life and a self-culture 
in self-forgetfulness ? 

She did feel that it was all over between 
her and Richard, and the few words they 
had together afterward could not serve to 
mend what was broken. 

‘*l am a fool, perhaps,” said Richard, 
walking up and down the room before he 
bade Isabel good-bye. ‘‘ And I suppose you 
think Iam worse, to give up what sounds 
very grand—my higher nature, you would 
call it—for mere worldly success, But you 
don’t understand about these things from 
the way-you live. Herea fellow must get 
on. Jt don’tdo for him to stand mooning 
about, and everybody else pushing by him. 
And you are right to break it all off with me, 
only I think you will feel that way sometime 
yourself.” 

Isabel went home. Richard went back to 
his studies. For a while he was determined 
to make a mark that way. But the strains 
of the syren were about him. I wish it had 
been in summer, for the cool, fresh airs from 
beneath the flickering shade of the birch 
trees might have wooed him. I wish it had 
been in summer, for there might have come 
to him some perfume of violet or wood 
smell that would have roused him. But 
it was winter still. And there were close 
rooms and a murky atmosphere within ; and 
he heard much of the value of stocks and 
of buying and selling; and he got to think, 
indeed, that there was no other interest in 
life but that of adding money to money; and 
then, when once a great pile is made, how 
fast it increases, to be sure! 

And he liked the taste of the choice wines 
and the rich dinners, and the comfort after- 
ward in the evening in the luxurious rooms. 

And so he married Blanche Askham, and 
he had what he sought—plenty of money 


and a very beautiful wife. The gold-dust 


was still scattered in her hair, and she still 
could pencil her eyebrows in the same deli- 
cate way and paint the same exquisite color 
upon her cheek ; and the smiles were there— 
if notalways for her husband, for somebody. 

He had it all. But this is a tragedy I am 
telling ; and I must say that he gave up much, 
oh! very much, for it—more than he him- 
self could ever know. 

What he had was an easy, luxurious life— 
no office hours, no study of books; a saun- 
tering drive now and then; a large part of 
the day at the club; the most perfect of din- 
ners always (bis cook was unimpeachable) . 
the best of wines, that he learned to love 
more and more, so that, if any one wished to 
have any talk with Richard, they must come 
to him before evening. He had all this, and, 
as he had plenty of money, he never had to 
stop to ask what it all cost. 

What did it cost? 

An old classmate of Richard’s was making 
a great name with his law cases and his 
knowledge of law. He always said that 
Richard possessed more talent this way than 
he, and might have been the first lawyer in 
the country ; but ‘‘he married a rich wife, 
so he lost it all.” ; 

So it cost him a name, and it cost him the 
love of a true woman—a bit of Nature as 
soft in color as the flowers—who would 
have led him straight into all those higher 
enjoyments of spirit, and of sense, too, that 
Richard could not dream of as he dozed in 
his parlor. 

And oh! it cost somuch more. For, had 
he chosen, he might have lifted up 4 score, at 
least, of young men round him, who had at 
the beginning been taught that money was 
everything, and did not know any better. 
Poor, ignorant things, Richard could have 
taught them what a miserable object in life 
it is; for. he had once known of the higher 
things—he might have lifted them up. In- 
stead, he went down with them lower and 


lower; he forgot what are the real pleasures, 


the pure, élevating delightg-ofthe- ears, of 
the he forgot all about even ambitipn, . 


‘tragedy, indeed 
wh@lool upon this pitiable life witheorrow. 
p Is fh alast, the picture of our future Young 
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Wars, wild, rainy wind, blowing fitfully, 

Stirring dreamy breakers on the slumberous 
May sea, 

What shall fail to answer thee? What thing 
shall withstand 

The spell of thine enchantment, flowing over 
sea and land ? 


All along the swamp-edge in the rain I go; 

All about my head thou the loosened locks doth 

’ blow ; 

Like the German goose-girl in the fairy tale, 

I watch across the shining pool my flock of 
ducks that sail. 


Redly gleam the rose-haws, dripping with the 
wet, 

Fruit of sober autumn, glowing crimson yet ; 

Slender swords of iris leaves cut the water clear, 

And light green creeps the tender grass, thick 
spreading far and near. 


Every last year’s stalk is set with brown or 
golden studs ; 

All the boughs of bayberry are thick with scent- 
ed buds ; 

Islanded in turfy velvet, where the ferns uncurl, 

Lo! the large white duck’s egg glimmers like a 
pearl ! 


Softly sing the billows, rushing, whispering low ; 

Freshly, oh! deliciously, the warm, wild wind 
doth blow ! 

Plaintive bleat of new-washed lambs comes 
faint from far away ; 

And clearly cry the little birds, alert and blithe 
and gay. 


Ohappy, happy morning ! O dear, familiar place! 

O warm, sweet tears of Heaven, fast falling on 
my face ! 

O well-remembered, rainy wind, blow all my 
care away, 

That I may be a child again this blissful morn 
of May. 





STATE CONSTITUTIONS, AND THE 
REVISION OF THEM. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 








In Connecticut the people have been for 
several years inquiring whether to have a 
convention to revise their state constitution, 
The same sort of question has been raised, 
if I mistake not, in some other states. It 
comes up from time to time in every state— 
even in the best governed and most consery- 
ative. Whatever interest belongs to the sub- 
ject is never, in the United States, a merely 
local interest. 

A constitution, or written platform of 
government, ordained and established by 
the people of a state, always includes some 
provision for amendments; and generally 
the provision is designed to guard the state 
against any sudden and ill-considered change 
of its organic law. In Connecticut a pro- 
posed amendment must first pass through 
the legislature by majorities in the two 
houses; must be published among the 
statutes of the session ; must be reconsidered 
by the legislature of the next year, and be 
approved by a two-thirds majority in each 
house; and may then be submitted to the 
people for ratification. If the proposed 
amendment is ratified by a majority of the 
people, expressing their will by their ballots, 
it becomes a part of the constitution. Else- 
where the method of amendment is anal- 
ogous to this—sometimes easier, rarely, if 
ever, more difficult. The legislature frames 
the amendment and proposes it to the people, 
for their approval. The people can only 
choose between adopting it just as it is and 
rejecting it altogether. By this method 
several changes, not always for the better, 
have been made in the Constitution of Con- 
necticut, as revised and adopted in 1818. 

An ordinary legislature is not always the 
most competent body for the initiation of 
changes in the constitution under which it 
has been elected. The members were not 
chosen distinctly for that purpose, and there 
may be local or personal interests which in one 
house or in both will make it impossible for 
the most important and needful amendment 








to obtain a two-thirds majority. Sometimes 


‘are sovereign, and \that the 
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In Connecticut the time seems to have 


come for such a-fevision. The first written 
constitution of that state was adopted bya 
full assembly of the people on the 14th 
[N. 8. 24th] of January, 1639—two hundreg 
and thirty-four years ago. Slightly mod. 
ified from time to time by the anthority that 
ordained it, confirmed by a charter from the 
English king in 1662, it survived the shock 
of separation from the British Empire and 
continued without revision till 1818. The 
new constitution which was framed and 
adopted in that year was essentially the 
same form of government with that under 
which the state had lived and grown from 
the beginning. But since that last revision, 
fifty-five years ago, the changes in the char. 
acter of the population, in its distribution, 
in its occupations and social relations, 
above all the portentous changes caused by 
the growth and dominancy of modern busi- 
ness corporations, have been greater than 
all the changes of a hundred and fifty years 
before. Itis time for the people to revise 
their organic law, and to adjust the frame- 
work of their state to the new order of 
things. 

I do not propose to inquire in this com- 
munication what changes are necessary in 
the state constitution of Connecticut. The 
readers of Tne INDEPENDENT elsewhere 
(though thousands of them were born in 
that commonwealth or are connected with 
it by ancestral ties) might not be interested 
in such an inquiry. But I will venture to 
give out some thoughts which, though oc- 
curring to me in connection with what 
seems necessary to the political welfare of 
Connecticut, may be worthy of censidera- 
tion in other states, 

Shall majorities govern? 

Without pronouncing an opinion on any 
of the schemes which bave been proposed 
for introducing into legislative bodies some 
formal representalion of minorities, it may 
be said that yovernment by minorities is 
already a well-established fact in the polit- 
ical systems of. the United States; is, so far 
as my information extends, the rule, rather 
than the exception. The great first princi- 
ple of democracy—government by major- 
ities—is almost excluded. Election by a 
plurality of votes is election by a minority 
of votes. The principle that a majority of 
the votes given shall be necessary to an elec 
tion has been found inconvenient, especial- 
ly to the cliques and regencies that manage 
the great political parties. It was found 
very inconvenient when the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties were contending for power, 
especially in congressional districts where 
each of those parties could muster a large 
minority, but neither of them, because of 
some troublesome “third party” or because 
of a few ‘‘impracticables,” who would vote 
according to their own convictions, could 
command a majority. Whigs and Demo- 
crats were, therefore, agreed in the opinion 
that it was absurd for any man to vote who 
would not vote for the “regular” candi- 
date on one side or the other; and it was 
easy for them to unite in obtaining laws to 
the effect that every man voting for a third. 
party, or voting independently of parties, 
should be considered as not voting at all. 
This is government by minorities; aud 
few have ever thought of the extent t 
which it has gone in our political 
systems. A majority of votes in the 
electoral colleges is necessary to the choice 
of the President and Vice-President; but 
the electors themselves are chosen by plu- 
ralities. A majority of votes in a state legis- 
lature is necessary to the choice of a senator 
of the United States; but where are majori- 
ties necessary to the election of members of 
the state legislature? In Connecticut % 
majority of votes is necessary to the election 
of the governor and other officers on what is 
called the ‘‘state ticket”; but senators and 
representatives, sheriffs, judges of probate, 
justices of the peace, and all officers of 
towns and cities are elected by pluralities 
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tablish the principle of government by the 


? 

a at candidates be nominated ? 
A serious problem in a popular govern- 
ment is how to nominate candidates for the 
of the people. In an old-time 
town-meeting there was no great difficulty 
about the election of the town’s “ deputies.” 
Every freeman voted according to his own 
erences and discretion, with or without 
consultation among his neighbors. If at 
the first balloting there was no-majority for 
avy man, there was merely ‘‘no choice,” 
and, the state of the vote having been de- 
clared, the freemen voted again. Rarely 
was there any need of voting a third time; 
for generally the first counting of ballots 
(if there was no choice) served at least to 


_pominate the two or three candidates one of 


whom would surely receive a majority of 
yotes. In large Constituencies a method so 
primitive is, of course, impracticable; but a 
similar method might be employed even in 
the largest city of Connecticut, not to say 
the largest city of the United States. When 
the votingon the appointed day results in 
no choice, it would be no great hardship to 
yote again the next day; for, if the voting 
districts are numerous enough, the simple 
act of depositing a vote in the ballot-box re- 
quires of no man more than a walk of ten or 
fifteen minutes, at the hour which he finds 
most convenient to himself. Ordinarily, 
where there is no choice, any two or three 
minorities coalescing will be the majority; 
and such a coalition, or even a total failure 
to elect, is better than the principle of elec- 
tion by a minority, as that principle is now 
established. 

The present method of nominating candi- 
dates by party caucus or convention is not, 
indeed, illegal; there is and ought to be no 
law against it; but it is a thing unknown to 
the constitution and to the laws. Why 
might not a state constitution incorporate 
into itself some arrangement by which what 
fe now called, mistakenly, ‘‘ primary elec- 
tions” shall be legalized? There might be a 
primary election in which the people them- 
selves, voting under forms of law and under 
the superintendence of responsible officers, 
should nominate by pluralities a limited 
number of candidates, among whom their 
choice shall be made by a majority of votes 
at the final election. Of course, the details 
of such a plan would be out of place here; 
but the principle is surely intelligible and 
the application of it would not be difficult. 


Can we have self-respect in the constituencies ? 

A more difficult problem, which ought to 
be considered by the best wisdom of the 
commonwealth, is how to promote in the 
constituencies a spirit of self-respect, a sense 
of character, a praiseworthy ambition to be 
represented by their best men. Certainly 
the division of the state into arbitrary dis- 
tricts or masses of population for the elec- 
tion of representatives can have no tenden- 
cy in that direction. Should such a system 
be established in Connecticut, the state would 
toon be at the mercy of traders in politics, 
the corruption of state politics would spread 
through the municipalities, and the entire 
government would pass into incompetent 
and venal hands. If the people are to take 
shealthy interest in their own public affairs, 
they must be continually appealed to in 
their aggregate personality as a state 
tich in advantages and privileges, rich in 
historic memories, and rich in the possibili- 
ties of its future; and, at the same time, the 
sense of responsibility and the aspiration for 
improvement must be cultivated in the con- 
stituent municipalities. Old Connecticut, as 
& constituency, ought to have more pride in 
the personal character of its governor and in 
the ability and fidelity with which he watch- 
® over its welfare than in the fact that his 
election was a victory for this or that party in 
dational politics. Such a state as Connecti- 
cut might always have and ought to be 
proud of having or ashamed of not having a 
senate fit to represent a constituency of so 
much wealth and so advanced in civiliza- 
tion. Not only the legal profession in such a 
common wealth, but the people at large, ought 
to be jealous for the honor of its judiciary 
and proud to maintain the reputation of its 
judges at home and the deference with 
Which their decisions -.te received in other 
states, Every muuicipality (whether town 


e or city) ought to be proud of sending to the 


a representative so competent, 


~ © faithful and serviceable, so influential 
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and honored that it cannot help sending 
him again. That miserable doctrine of ro- 
tation in all public employments—the anti- 
democratic doctrine which assumes in the 
name of Democracy that offices are for the 
benefit not of the public, but of the office- 
holders—cannot but be repudiated by an 
intelligent and self-respecting people. It 
matters little how often the people are sum- 
moned to the exercise of their elective func- 
tion if they can be made to realize intelli- 
gently that the responsibility for their good: 
government and for their character as 
&@ commonwealth is their own. In propor- 
tion as the arrangements of the constitution 
impress upon the people a sense of the 
dignity and responsibility of their self- 
government the good old state will come 
nearer and nearer to the best ideal of a re- 
public. 








WOMAN'S DRESS.,* 


I.—IS IT HEALTHFUL? 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











THE enormities of a woman’s dress, hdy- 
ing done their best to deform her body, will 
very naturally do their bravest to destroy it. 

So far and so fast has this work proceeded, 
that the scholarly physician invited to ad- 
dress the New England Club upon woman’s 
physical fitness to be, to do, or to suffer, can 
find in the realm of his cultivated thought no 
taore grateful or graceful thing to tell you, 
educated, thinking ladies, known to be hope- 
ful of woman’s future, trustfully anxious for 
her higher development, and absorbed in el- 
evating her actual condition, than that your 
hopes are moonbeans, your anxious trust the 
diversion of overwrought credulity, your 
absorption in your work the blind enthusi- 
asm of ignorance—that woman’s constitu- 
tion, being subject to peculiar conditions, 
must forever forbid her keeping pace with 
her brother or her husband in intellectual 
culture and entirely negative the question of 
her industrial success or existence. So low 
has the clinical ideal of woman fallen! So 
dark are the Doctor’s spectacles! So great 
and growing the physical disability at least 
of American women ! 

If there were no other cause to account 
for the feeble physiques and prevailing ail- 
ments of the present generation of women 
(and their name is legion) I believe that their 
present nodes of dress alone would explain 
the mystery nearly all. That a woman 
wears a biased dress and a long skirt is 
enough, in itself considered, to make an in- 
valid of her under favorable conditions, and 
sure to do so under disadvantageous ones, 

I put this assertion strongly because I feel 
and believe it in the strongest manner. 

You will remind her of our grandmoth- 
ers—the fabulous grandmothers, the healthy, 
wealthy, and wise—they who scrubbed 
floors, did the family washing, wove carpets, 
spun their husbands’ coats,and brought up 
fourteen children in biased waists and long 
skirts. I reply that it is because they 
scrubbed floors, did the washing, wove the 
carpets, spun the coats, and because they 
brought up fourteen children, and because 
they did this, and the time faileth me to tell 
what else, in long skirts and biased dresses 
that American girls are what they are to-day 
—pallid, puny, undersized, undersouled, de- 
voured by the backache, the headache, the 
heartache, a dark puzzle to the physiologist 
who undertakes their present relief, a sad 
problem to the political economist who looks 
to the future ideal society, the mothers of 
which they will be. 

‘* Six new diseases,” we are told, “ have 
come into existence with the styles of 
dress which require the wearing of multitu- 
dinous and heavy skirts.” 

Indeed, I wonder that there are not sixty. 
I wonder that women sustain, in even the 
wretched and disheartening fashion that 
they do, the strain and burden of their cloth- 
ing. I wonder that any of us are left with 
unimpaired vitality for the pursuance of 
self-culture, for the prosecution of our busi- 
ness, for the rearing, care, and support of 
our families, for the whirling of the wheels 
within wheels of social duties which de- 
volves dizzily upon us, till ‘‘ the whip of the 
sky” has ceased to lash us into the struggle 
for existence. No doctrine but the doctrine 
of the ‘Survival of the Fittest” will touch’ 
the problem. ‘We are of tougher stuff than 


© Read before the New England Woman's Club, 








our brothers, or we should have sunk in our 
shackles long ago. It was well said by one 
of your own members : ‘“‘ Whenever I discuss 
this subject with the ‘ unawakened’ I resort 
to the simple inquiry: Could your father or 
your husband live in your clothes? Could 
he walk down-town on a rainy day in your 
skirts? Could he conduct his business and 
support his family in your corsets? Could 
he prosecute ‘a course of study’ in your 
chignon ?” 

The prompt and ringing No/ of the only 
possible answer is startling and suggestive. 
The muscular masculine physique could not 
endure the conventional burdens which the 
nervous feminine organization supports. 
The man would have yielded and sunk 
where the woman has struggled and 
climbed. 


I lay especial stress upon the close waist 
and long skirt as blunders in the methods of 
attire incumbent upon women, because 
when I consider the smoothness of surface 
which a fitted waist involves, thereby re- 
quiring that straight-jacket, fit only for a 
lunatic asylum, the corset, for its proper 
effect; when a woman whomI know puts 
on a basque waist such as she wore five 
years ago (like all women, she “ never wore 
tight dresses !”) and feels her lungs contract 
and ache, and her breath come in uneasy 
gasps, and her arms, confined by solid 
seams, refuse to rise to the hight of a horse- 
car strap ora lifted curtain-tassel, and the 
whole system shrink and cramp itself to fit 
the unnatural restriction; when I see wo- 
men stay indoors the entire forenoon be- 
cause their morning-dresses trail the ground a 
halfa yard, and indoors all the afternoon be- 
cause there comes up a shower, and the 
walking-dress will soak and drabble all or 
nearly all of that ; or when I see the “ work- 
ing-woman” standing at the counter or the 
teacher's desk, from day to dark, in the 
drenched boots and damp stockings which 
her muddy skirts, flapping from side to 
side, have compelled her to endure; when I 
see her, a few weeks thereafter, going to Dr. 
Clarke for treatment, as a consequence; 
when I find, after the most patient exper- 
iment, that, in spite of stout rubbers, water- 
proof gaiters, and dress-skirt three or four 
inches from the ground, an ‘‘ out-of-door 
girl’ is compelled toa general change of 
clothing each individual time that she re- 
turns from her daily walks in the summer 
rain; when I see a woman climbing up- 
stairs with her baby in one arm and its 
bowl of bread-and-milk in the other, and see 
her tripping on her dress at every stair (if, 
indeed, baby, bowl, bread, milk, and mother 
do not go down in universal chaos, it is only 
from the effects of long skill and experience 
on the part of the mother in performing 
that acrobatic feat); when physicians tell 
me what fearful jars and strains these sud- 
den jerks of the body from stumbling 
on the dress-hem impose upon a _ wo- 
man’s intricate organism, and how much 
less injurious to her a direct fall 
would be than this start and re- 
bound of nerve and muscle, and how the 
strongest man would suffer from such acci- 
dents; and when they further assure me 
that the amount of calculable injury wrought 
upon our sex by the weight of skirting 
brought upon the hips, and by thus making 
the seat of all the vital energies the pivot of 
motion and center of endurance; when I 
see women’s skirts, the shortest of them, 
lying inches deep along the foul floors, 
which man, in delicate appreciation of our 
concessions to his fancy in such respects, 
bas inundated with tobacco-juice, and from 
which she sweeps up and carries to her 
home the germs of stealthy pestilences; 
when I see a ruddy, romping schoolgirl in 
her first long dress, beginning to avoid coast- 
ing on her double runner or leaping the 
stone walls in the blueberry fields, or stand- 
ing aloof from the game of base-ball, or turn- 
ing sadly away from the ladder which her 
brother is climbing to the cherry-tree, or 
lingering for him to assist her over the gun- 
wale of a boat; when I read of the sinking 
of steamers at sea, with ‘‘nearly all the 
women and children on board,” and the 
accompanying comments: ‘‘ Every effort 
was made to assist the women up the masts 
and out of danger till help arrived; but they 
could not climb, and we were forced to leave’ 
them to their fate”; or when I hear the 
wail with which a million lips take up the 
light words of the loafer on the Portland 





— 


wharf, when the survivors of the ‘‘ Atlantic” 
filed past him: “ Not a woman among them 
all! My God!”—when I consider these 
things, I feel that I have ceased to deal with 
blunders in dress and have entered the cat- 
egory of crimes, 

We should not overlook the minor sins in 
our confession—such as the heating of the 
head with false hair, the distortion of the 
hands and feet with tight leather, the scanti- 
ness of warm underwear, the exclusion of 
Heaven’s air and light (as well as freckles) 
from the face by musty veils, exposure to the 
ague in winter and sunstroke in summer 
and to the feverish heat of public asssem- 
blies at all times induced by those truly aw- 
ful pieces of architecture which we term 
hats. Nor can we overestimate the mis- 
chief brought upon our sex by habitual at- 
tention to the making and mending, to the 
fashioning and refashioning of our clothes, 
Much sewing is a weariness to the flesh, and 
of making many garments there is no end. 

A long train of doleful diseases follows 
upon the confinement of women to the 
needle or the treadle, as any thoughtful 
physician of the sewing sex can testify. 
For the one stitch necessary to keep soul 
and body together probably twenty go in 
these days to frill and flounce them, to 
ruffle and tuck them,to embroider and 
braid them, till so much of soul is stitched 
into the body and so much of body into soul 
that the task of indicating which is which 
becomes a prize problem to the most studi- 
ous mind. 7 

**I spent one hundred hours,” said an 
educated and cultivated lady, recently—and 
said it without a blush of shame or a tremor 
of self-depreciation—‘‘ I spent just one hun- 
dred hours in embroidering my winter suit. 
I could not afford to have it done. I took it 
up from time to time. It tock mea hun- 
dred hours.” 

One hundred hours! One could almost 
learn a Janguage, or make the acquaintance 
of a science, or apprentice one’s self to a 
business, or nurse & consumptive to the end 
of her sufferings, or save a soul in one hun- 
dred well-selected hours. One—hundred— 
hours!" 





A PARALLEL AND A PARALLAX. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





SIXTEEN years ago I sat in Corinthian 
Hall, the popular forum of Rochester, and 
listened to a speech from William H. Sew- 
ard that was destined both to be itself his- 
toric and to mark an epoch of the nation’s 
political history. It was the famous— 
famous and memorable afterward—‘“ Irre- 
pressible Conflict” speech. 

A few months since I sat in the same hall 
and heard Roscoe Conkling for the same 
cause. It was the same cause; but the 
same in quite another stadium of its prog- 
ress. Four quadrenniums had elapsed, and 
what was hardly begun when Seward spoke, 
was almost finished while Conkling was 
speaking. The circumstances of likeness 
and coincidence between the two occasions 
sharpened, to the witness of both, a very 
suggestive and stimulating contrast between 
them. The two orators themselves seemed 
as different as possible. Their orations dif- 
fered correspondingly. 

Mr. Seward’s speech has become litera- 
ture and history. But a few words were 
spoken in advanee of the proper speech 
that served and were intended to serve as 
a kind of exordium to excuse the lack of 
exordium. And admirably they answered 
their end. I have not examined the text of 
the speech in any authorized edition of Mr. 
Seward’s works; but I hazard little in pre- 
suming that the prefatory words to which 
I refer are nowhere in a form for permanent 
preservation. They were highly character- 
istic, nevertheless, and they made an in- 
effaceable impression on my mind. 

The auditorium was densely packed, and 
the general expectation was wrought to its 
hight by many conspiring circumstances. 
Chief perhaps among these was the peculiar 
fame of the orator. When he at length con- 
fronted his hearers the effect was extra- 
ordinary. The insignificant figure and 
presence of the man, his slight stature and 
wizened face, seemed to me to be, by a cer- 
tain instant intercommunication of intelli- 
gence and sympathy, contrasted in every 
one’s imagination with the splendid and 





ample fame of his exploits in the field of a 
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new statesmanship and of a more generous 
eloquence exercised on behalf of human 
freedom. The applause was like a musical 
broadside from Mr. Gilmore’s cannon chorus. 
Mr. Seward stood there, and, half as if he 
knew the oratorical value of the contrast, 
aud willingly humored it to utmost, assumed 
the least elegant of postures, spreading wide 
his parenthetical legs and thrusting bis 
hands deep into the pockets of his panta- 
loons. After an appreciable pause, ‘‘ Are 
ye in earnest?” he asked, in the most per- 
smptory of interrogative tones. No response, 
save a more eager expectancy. But the 
orator would have a positive response. He 
was sure of having it, however, and he 
waited. And the audience waited. And 
the orator waited. Nosigv. But the orator 
was master and the audience understood. 
Such another burst of applause! That was 
his response, and he was satisfied. “So am 
I!” was the rejoinder; after which, dispens- 
ing with further introduction, he plunged, 
with his audience well prepared to follow 
him, at once in medias res. It was a most 
unique piece of oratory, that opening; but 
its perfect success justified its audacity. 
The orator rested safely on his own almost 
sublime presumption of his well-established 
fame. The orator had fallen back upon the 
man; and after that it was the man William 
H. Seward, and not an orator, such or such, 
that was addressing the audience. 

It is no part of my purpose to speak 
further of a discourse which, from a variety 
of circumstances, at that critical moment, 
commanded the attention of the country to 
a remarkable degree. But the manner of its 
delivery was effective in defiance of every 
rhetorical rule. Nay, I should say rather 
that the effectiveness of the elocution was 
not so much in spite of the speaker’s dis- 
regard of rule as it was because he disregarded 
Tule. It was, apparently, to a great extent 
an effort of memory. The orator slowly 
paced to and fro along the ample rostrum, 
his hands in his pockets or locked behind 
him, and ejaculated his speech piecemeal as 
he succeded in recalling it. This was the 
appearance. Now and then he would arrest 
his steps, and stand for a moment while. he 
gave utterance to a series of his carefully- 
worded sentences. Altogether it was quite 
as if a self-absorbed man, in a tense state of 
moral and mental excitement, had got a 
couple of thousand of us closeted alone 
with him there, and was thinking aloud to 
us. But those interrupted ejaculations of 
thought were electric in their effect in that 
highly-charged politico-moral atmosphere. 
A continuous flow of torrent words would 
somehow then have seemed less powerful. 

I remember hearing, a year or two after- 
ward, in a way that commanded my belief, 
that the celebrated paragraph of the speech 
containing the future battle-cry, ‘‘ Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict,” was the subject of a solicitous 
conference between Mr. Seward and some 
of his friends—Mr. Thurlow Weed being 
among them, I believe—before the actual de- 
livery of the address, The question was, 
‘Shall I use this paragraph? Is it too in- 
flammatory?” The consideration that it 
was important to conciliate the extreme 
wing of the old Liberty party, represented, 
for instance, by Gerrit Smith, decided the 
point. The paragraph was used, and it be- 
came a watchword of the struggle. 

Mr. Conkling isasharp antithesis to Mr. 
Seward at almost every point. His arts are 
the arts of an orator. A good presence, a 
graceful manner, a fine voice, every artifice 
of rhetorical conciliation with an audience, 
a lively sense of face-to-face encounter be- 
tween speaker and hearer make it a very 
different thing to sit under Mr. Conkling’s 
oratory from what it was that night to sit 
under Mr. Seward’s. I went to the hall pur- 
posing only to taste of Mr. Conkling’s qual- 
ity ; but he kept me there full three hours— 
three hours of as good popular haranguing 
asl ever heard. There was a certain Cice- 
ronian flow and diffuseness to his speech, be- 
traying the fullness of a well-informed, the 
readiness of a thoroughly-prepared, and the 
assurance of a long-practiced mind. He en- 
couraged interpellations from the audience, 
and his adroituess never failed to turn them 
to his own advantage. 

What lacked to a really lofty and noble 
eloquence? Nothing—nothing, apparently, 
but a really lofty and noble spirit in the 
man. PerhapsI listened amiss; but I lis- 


it the lift and inspiration of a generous 
moral purpose. It was so worthy to soar, 
why should it have chosen to hug the 
ground? 





SPRING IN THE HEART. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 








GLAD hopes fly down into my waiting heart 
From yonder world of blue, 
That lets them through ; 
They come as straight and swift as wingéd dart, 
But soft and light, I trow, 
As bird on bough. 


Times there have been when I have all day long 
Gazed wearily aloft 
For pinion soft ; 
Nor caught so much as distant note of song, 
Or plume dropped on my hand, 
From that far land. 


But now the air is gentle with their flight, 
While on soft-sailing wing 
Glad news they bring ; 
And some fly low, and on my heart alight, 
And weave a little nest 
Within my breast. 


It is a simple little song they sing ; 
But, such as it may be, 
Tis sweet to me— 
A song of life renewed and blossoming, 
Full waters, pastures green, 
And days serene. 


So it must be they find some verdure here, 
Some little branch abloom, 
Some brooding room, 
Where I had said that all were bare and sere ; 
Or is it that they see 
Where bloom shall be ? 


For, best of all, they make themselves a place 
With spreading of their wings, 

The Heaven-born things ! 
Enlarge the heart with motions of their grace, 
And waken blossoms there 

With tuneful air. ; 


I must not hold them fast, that well I know; 
But stretch out wide and free, 

Like some green tree. 
Fresh tidings bring they when they come and go, 
And other wingéd guests 

To build new nests. 


Go, fly thou, little singers, as you will, 
And sing your simple song 
All roads along ; 
Light on some wayworn hearts and make them 
thrill 


8o softly it shall seem 
Their inmost dream. 





DR. GUTHRIE’S MONUMENTS. 


BY THE REY. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 








Ture departed Thomas Guthrie has left 
behind him many monuments. The scores 
upon scores of cosy and comfortable manses 
now occupied by Free Church pastors are 
the memorials of his energy and eloquence. 
He traveled over all Scotland (styling him- 
self ‘‘the big beggar-man’”) and raising 
thousands of pounds to build homes for 
those brave men who had quitted their old 
parsonages rather than bow to ‘‘ Cesar.” 
An amusing lithograph was issued, repre- 
senting the tall, athletic Guthrie as ‘‘ the 
modern Samson,” with a huge stack of 
manses on his back, after the manner of 
the gates of Gaza. While these pastors’ 
homes remain, Guthrie cannot be forgotten. 
A second monument to the old man elo- 
quent is the ragged school system in Scot- 
land. Nearly thirty years ago Dr. Guthrie 
happened to spy, on the wall of a small inn 
at Austruther, the picture of John Pounds, 
of Portsmouth, the immortal cobbler, who 
first invented the ragged school. Guthrie 
was so aroused and interested by this pic- 
ture of the benevolent cobbler, surrounded 
by his group of poor children, busy at their 
lessons, that he at once determined to estab- 
lish a similar school for the squalid children 
of the Cowgate, in Edinburgh. “John 
Pounds,” said Guthrie, ‘‘ was a genius in his 
way; at any rate, he was ingenious. If he 
could not catch a poor boy in any other 
way, then, like Paul, he would win him by 
guile. He was sometimes seen hunting 
down a ragged urchin on the quays of Ports- 
mouth, and compelling him to come to 
schoo], not by the power of a policeman, 
but of a potato, He knew the love of an 
Irishman for a potato; and might be seen 
running alongside an unwilling boy, with 
one held under his nose, with a temper as 
hot and a coat as ragged as his own.” 





tened in vain to catch one note that had in 


rie (then pastor of ‘‘Free St. John’s”) had 
got his Edinburgh school in successful 
operation, he went up to London, and in 
Exeter Hall delivered the most eloquent 
oration of his life. It is the high-water 
mark of his pathetic and powerful oratory. 
Delivered with all his magnetic enthusiasm, 
it stirred the fount of rage and tears in all 
his crowded, weeping audience. It was in 
that speech that he threw off one of the 
most splendid passagés to be found in the 
whole range of Britis eloquence. He 
drew a touching picture of a wretched, 
squalid street-brat arrested for crime, and 
brought into a police court to receive his 
sentence. “If that poor child,” exclaimed 
the fiery Scotch orator—“if that poor 
child, who stares like a wild beast at 
all that array of justice, who cannot read a 
letter of your laws, who does not know the 
name of the reigning sovereign, who does 
not know the name even of a Saviour, and 
never heard, but in a curse, the name of 
God, and who has yet within him, unde- 
veloped, an intellect as divine and a heart as 
kindly as your own—if he knew his rights 
and bis wrongs well enough, he would turn 
round on the hounds of justice, and stand 
at bay, like a hunted deer. The assailed 
would become the assailant ; the accused 
start up into the accuser; and, raising 
his emaciated arm in an appeal to High 
Heaven, he would summon that court 
to the bar of God’s righteous judg- 
ment, ana, standing both on his wrongs 
and his rights, he would fling back your 
mercy and demand justice at your hands! 
The poor would need less charity if they got 
more justice. In times gone by what ini- 
quities have been perpetrated in our courts 
of ‘justice’ (!) on other days as well as that 
when in your merrie England, some hundred 
years ago, they led out a boy and girl, the 
one ten and the other twelve years of age, 
and hung up these infants in the face of the 
sun—what crimes have not been expiated, 
but perpetrated on our scaffolds !” 

We commend this most thrilling and 
truthful passage to every Christian heart on 
this side of the sea. It isa word in season 
to our own countrymen at a time when the 
frightful increase of crime demands 
that we go further back than punish- 
ment and do our utmost for prevention. 
Itis as true in New York asin Edinburgh 
and London that mission schools, temper- 
ance societies, clean lodging-houses, and a 
free Gospel are the most effectual antidotes 
to the penitentiary and the gallows. If we 
do not take care of the swarming poor in our 
huge cities, we sball be forced to take care of 
them in the police court and the prison. 
Their retaliation upon us for neglecting 
them will come swiftly and surely, in the 
shape of burglaries, Sabbath desecrations, 
riots, and murders. Guthrie was as wise as 
he was eloquent. He not only spoke, but 
acted. His most enduring monument will 
be his Edinburgh ragged schools and the 
powerful “pleas” for them which he sent 
out over Christendom. 

But there is a third memorial of the splen- 
did Scottish orator, which his American 
publishers, Robert Carter & Brothers, have 
just issued in a complete and uniform edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Works.” These goodly vol- 
umes will be both an ornament and a stim- 
ulant in many a minister’s study. If any 
American preacher wishes to know how 
Guthrie “ did it,” let him study these fasci- 
nating volumes. The gems of the collection 
are his ‘‘ Gospel in Ezekiel,” his ‘‘Sins and 
Sorrows of Great Cities,” and his ‘‘ Man and 
the Gospel.” These are his masterpieces. 
Who in our day has surpassed them ? 

Not so erudite as Candlish or Cairus ; not 
so profound as Hugh Miller, or John Kerr, 
or McCosh ; not so able in church econom- 
ics as Cunningham or Buchanan; he yet 
possessed a range of popular power far be- 
yond either of those remarkable men. Of 
his eloquence we have written before in 
these columns, But one thing must be 
added. He preached dry doctrines with 
tremendous passion and was a Calvinistic 
philanthropist. Stiff as John Knox in his 
theology, he was as loving and liberal as 
Howard or Channing or Shaftesbury asa 
reformer. His doctrines are the doctrines 
of Geneva; his practical spirit was the spirit 
of Exeter Hall. He sung David’s Psalms iu 
the kirk and quoted Hood’s poems and 
Wesley’s hymns on the platform. In this 





A few years afterward, when Dr. Guth- 
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Gospel and justification by faith the Open- 
doored asylums for human guilt and the 
practical methods for human recovery, He 
builded always und only upon the Rock of 
Ages. He loved the Gospel; he preached 
the Gospel ; he lived the Gospel; and no 
Parian marble is whiter to-day or more jm. 
perishable than the three-fold monument 'of 
THoMaAs GUTHRIE. 





ADVANCE OF POPULATION. 


PRESSING AGAINST FOOD, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, LL.D. 











THE great economist (Malthus) long since 
stated that population was limited by food; 
and, hence, that marriages must diminish 
where food was scarce. This proposition 
startled many persons, who seemed to think 
it was in some degree in opposition to the 
law .of God that people should be multi. 
plied and society built up. They forget that 
each law of God is consistent with every 
other, and tha', while the earth inay have a 
capacity to feed unnumbered millions, it 
may not have that capacity when there is 
concentration of population in small dis. 
tricts, while the largest part of the earth re. 
mains uncultivated. In one word, can half 
mankind be non-producers in cities and towns 
without elementary decay? To build up 
vast cities and fill them with the monuments 
of art and luxury we call civilization ; and, 
justly, because the word is derived from 
civis, city. But the question is whetha 
civilization is not self-destructive? Is it not, 
in fact, one of the real causes of the destruc. 
tion of nations. And, as long as civilized 
nations hold the ideas they now have 
on the nature of civilization, must not the 
life of nations be limited and our present 
most civilized nations decay and perish, as 
did the great nations of antiquity? This is 
a grave and most important question in 
society, religion, and philosophy. This is 
not all. Itis not merely a question which 
concerns Europe, China, or India; but it isa 
question which is at this very moment press- 
ing upon usin these United States, young 
as we are. Apparently the economists ot 
this country have not begun to think, if 
the non-producers rapidly gain on the pro- 
ducers, that, notwithstanding all the aid of 
agricultural machinery (and it is already very 
great) there must come a time, by mathe- 
matical ratios, when population must press 
against the limits of food, and by necessity 
population must diminish. You say, my 
reader: ‘‘ No matter; that will be beyond 
my time—ages hence!” Perhaps so. You 
will be startled to find that in some places 
itis upon you now. There are evident signs 
of an approaching crisis of some sort, though 
we cannot tell exactly what shape it will 
take. Look at the condition of England and 
at some parts of the United States. The 
city of London is now importing its food 
from places hundreds and thousands of miles 
off, from Russia and America. Is there not 
danger of one of those great “ providential 
accidents,” as we may call them, when 
the supplies of London will be cut off 
for atime? It may occur at any time. 
Look at Ireland! In three years Ireland 
lost two millions of people! That was not 
long ago. You may say Ireland depended 
upon potatoes alone. So London is depend- 
ing on bread from Russia and America. 
There are evident signs ‘of a pressure for 
food in the great cities; and, although the 
multitudes may be asleep on the subject, 
yet it witl be well if a few thoughtful minds 
should consider it. When we find beef- 
steak 15 cents per pound in Cincinnati, i) 
cents in New York, and 80 cents in London, 
when they were not haif that forty years 
ago, it calls for investigation, if not for won- 
der. Ifthere were a depreciated currency 
higher prices would of course occur; but these 
are the gold prices. In New York and in 
Cincinnati there is a rise of 100 per cent. In 
the price of meats in one generation. It is 
evident enough that the next generation 
cannot stand a similar rise. But this is 
only one and a small sign of the great food 
trouble. We find that, notwithstanding the 
workingmen have far higher wages both in 
Europe and America than they ever had, 
yet they complaio, They combine for 
higher wages, and the whole body of work- 


_ingmen are in fermentation. We see there, 
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food and labor. If food has become rela- 
tively scarce, then just such effects as we 
seo. Will be produced—higher priccs of 
food and discontented workingmen. It is 
cause and effect. The business of a philos- 
opber is to discover the reason why these 
phenomena appear? It seems to me that the 
case is very evident; but I do not see so 
cloarly the remedy, and one of the objects of 
wy discussion upon this point is to see if 
there be any remedy. 

‘As 8 matter of fact, food is relatively 
gearce; and the question is, Why? That 
cause is evidently the more rapid growth of 
civic than of rural population. Let me point 
oat some of the facts in the relative growth 
yfeivic population. We claim to be a great 
food-producing people, and so we are; but 
our civic population is growing much faster 
than the rural, and, as a consequence, food 
jg growing dearer. This fact appears in the 
price of meat, and, taking gold asa standard, 
the cost of meat has doubled in the last 
thirty years ; and, as corn is in this country 
the chief element in the production of beef 
and pork, the price of corn has also doubled. 
Now, in order to show why this is so, I had 
the curiosity to look into the relative growth 
of civic and rural population in the three 
greatest and most populous states of the 
American Union. These three are New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The tables 
below give the growth of civic and rural 
population in these states from 1850 to 1870, 
taking all towns over 1,000 inhabitants : 


IN 1850. 
Civic. Rural. 
Now York............ 1,172,278 1,925,121 
Pennsylvania......... 645,956 1,655,870 
OhIO.... 6.00 seeee 349,500 1,630,829 
Totals . ....... 2,167,729 5,211,810 


In a population of 7,400,000 (in 1850) 40 
per cent. lived in towns. 


In 1870. 
Civie Rural. 
New York............ 2,250,000 2,182,750 
Pennsylvavia......... 1,421,200 2,100,000 
SRR 800,000 1,865,260 
Botals.:....5 000000 4,671,200 6,098,010 


In 9 population of 10,700,000 (in 1870) 45 
per cent. lived in large towns. But when we 
look into the details the results are most ex- 
traordinary. Take them in 


NEW YORK. 
Tncrease of civic population....... 100 per cent. 
§ rural > = Saw 12 ¥ 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
{nerease of civic population....... 120 “ 
“ MO Sr 7 aicteepe 26 a7 
OHIO. 
Increase of civic population....... 23 
+f Ronee ee es ete, Weise 


Obio was and is yet agreat agricultural 
stale; and yet we sce its town population is 
increagng eight fold that of the rural. 

The ratios of the civic and rural popula- 
tion for twenty years are as follows: 

Increase of Civic Population in 20 years...... 114 per cent. 
Increase of Rural Population in 20 years.... 16 percent. 

But even this does not tell the whole 
truth. We have taken only cities and towns 
over 1,000. Now, in fact, there are a large 
number of villages of 500 to 800 inhab- 
itants which do not produce anything in 
food, 

Thus we have facts, alike singular and in- 
controvertible, that three central states of 
the American Union bave increased in the 
Cities and towns seven fold what they have 
in the rural or the producing population. 


: Now, it would be impossible to continue 


that relative increase of civic and rural 
Population without ultimate starvation. 
Hence, wé can come to but one conclusion, 
that the ty and town population of this 
Country must cease to increase. or we shall 
increase the price of provisions to an un- 
rate, and finally to a failure. In 

ne word, the present condition of things 
Which we call “ civilization” cannot con- 
tinue much longer. We must learn to 
understand the fact that God meant man to 
be a cultivator of the soil, and that the 
Mote he departs from this fact the nearer he 
to destruction. If the statements I have 
made are true (and the facts are in- 
Controvertible), it follows that our mod- 
‘a “fotions in our boasted  civiliza- 
have a limit to their existence. 

: Must. perish, as the nations: of 
tntiquity perished, unless we act upon 
Principle of progress. Is this possi- 

tle? I think it is, and I think the true 





principle is plain before us; but I must leave 
the exposition of that to another article. 

In the meanwhile, let us see if the nations 
of antiquity were not destroyed precisely in 
the way I have pointed out. When we look 
upon where Thebes, Babylon, Neneveh 
once stood, we see nothing but ruins; and 
we are reminded that it is quite possible that 
London, Paris, and New York may share 
the same fate. But did those ancient cities 
perish? I am satisfied, and so are some of 
the philosophical historians of this age, that 
the real cause of their overthrow was not 


-that which is assigned to them in superficial 


history. Suppose Cyrus did conquer Baby- 
lon, is that any reason why Babylon should 
perish? Ifthe Valley of the Nile suffocated 
Thebes and Memphis three thousand years 
ago, why should they not be great cities to- 
day? If Rome contained three millions of 
people at one time, why does it not contain as 
many to-day? The superficial historian says 
Rome was overrun by the barbarians. Exact- 
ly. But did Rome remain barbarian ? Hasnot 
Europe to-day a power and civilization far 
surpassing those of the Roman Empire ? 
Why, then, is Rome now a comparatively 
small city, chiefly supported by stran- 
gers? You may say London has grown 
up in its place. Exactly; and why not 
Rome? Italy still remains, and it is one of 
the most productive countries in the world. 
We may admit that the revolution in navi- 
gation and commerce gave to England an 
advantage; and that Rome, having been 
overthrown and in ruins, could not success- 
fully compete against the navigation of 
England. But I am convinced that the 
greatest cause of the decay of ancient cities 
and vations was the relative deficiency of 
food to population—in one word, of the 
excess of the civic or consuming population 
over the producers. In the hight of its pros- 
perity Rome had to import its breadstufis 
from Egypt and the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. In one year of great deficiency, in 
the reign of Augustus, he was about to com- 
mit suicide on account of the want of food 
in Rome. Such a city must at some time 
have perished from such acause. Is not 
London to-day in precisely the same situ- 
ation as Rome at its hight? Will not the 
same causes produce the same effects? The 
truth is that the civic population of England 
and the United States—and the last as well 
as the first—is increasing more rapidly than 
did that of any ancient nation; and is not 
that a fact which calls for most serious con- 
sideration ? 





TO FANNY MACGREGOR. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 








I FELT the shadows build the fort, 

And touch Cohasset’s withering hills ; 
The breeze that cooled old Boston’s port 
Ran fresh as jump the mountain rills 
Down gray Franconia’s hoary woods, 

Safe from the ax, dim solitudes. 


And blue the sky adorned the flag, 

That pathos of a nation’s cause, 
Battled in blood, from sea to crag, 

For home and hearth, for life and laws ; 
Lovelier than all, thy woman’s heart, 
Reflecting air and sky and art. 


How chill the play poor Nature makes 
Where beats no breast with human fear ; 

Dull shines that sun, no wavelet breaks, 
Till grace and loveliness appear, 

Heat of the beams we selfish wear, 

The radiant of time’s atmosphere. 


Oh! lovely day that died too soon, 
Live long in her, more fairly planned ; 
And as the sea where shines the moon, 
Reflecting in its ebb the hand 
Inscrutable that flings the star, 
Thy beauty lights my thoughts afar. 


Thy vanished form so inly proves, 
Serenely perfect, more than thought, 
By inspiration deeply moves, 
From purer springs of insight brought ; 
Like our Blue Hills that paint the bay, 
So fair thy lovely yesterday. 


To thee responds each dancing wave, 
To thee, the grace-encircled shore, 

Whose lonely sand old ocean laves, 
And pebbles bright flows lisping o’er ; 

Thy tranquil heart forever bent 

In beauty, to be eloquent. 


From envious skies thy soul shines down, 
Not unacquainted with its place ; 

They wreathe for thee an angel’s crown, 
And gem the virtues of thy face ; 

That fatal day, devoid of power, 

When life gave beauty as thy dower. 








SUDDEN CONVERSIONS AND GRAD- 
UAL CONVERSIONS. 





BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY. 





WHEN a man determines to seek the in- 
ward change called by Christ conversion, or 
being born again, many questions suggest 
themselves to his mind, such as these: ‘‘What 
is conversion like? Will my experience re- 
semble that of others? Must I be a long 
time in coming to Christ, or may it be done 
at once?” While it is much better, if possi- 
ble, for the earnest inquirer to thrust all 
such conjectures aside, there are instances in 
which an answer, especially to the last of the 
questions just mentioned, would reflect 
much light on the present attitude and ne- 
cessities of the soul. The principles on 
which a judicious response may be given 1 
hope to indicate in this article. We are re- 
stricted to the following sources of informa- 
tion: the Word of God, the nature of con- 
version, and the testimony of those who 
have beeao regenerated. We observe in the 
Scriptures that the commands of God are 
immediate—“‘ To-day,” ‘‘ Now,” ‘‘ Repent 
ye,” ‘‘Give me thy heart.” The invitations 
are for immediate acceptance—‘‘ Whosoever 
will may come,” “Come unto me.” These 
commands and invitations are urged under 
awful contingencies; death is ever spoken 
of as uncertain in time, yet certain in some 
effect upon our relations to God with regard 
to the possibility of repentance. Grieving 
the Holy Spirit is also affirmed tobe an im- 
minent peril; being ‘‘past feeling” and 
voluntary giving one’s self over are described 
as a state and its result toward 
which delay in the reconciliation of the 
soul to God is ever tending. In all these 
phases of truth there is uniformity of repre- 
sentation. And the conversion of the multi- 
tudes who heard the apostles was unques- 
tionably sudden, and so was that of the 
eunuch and of the jailor and his family. So 
far as the conversion of Paul was an ex- 
perience of submission, it also was instan. 
taneous. As to the necessity of conver- 
sion, its ground is man’s sinfulness; to 
postpone, therefore, conversion, is to live in 
sin, which none would dare to affirm to be 
necessary. 


Again, the essential element of conversion 
is submission to God; and, whatever may 
precede or follow it, the act of submission 
must be instantaneous. But the work of 
regeneration is wrought by the Spirit, and 
the presumption from that fact is that it 
would be sudden. From the Scriptures, 
therefore, and from the nature of the super- 
natural change now contemplated we must 
conclude that conversion is sudden, not 
gradual. When, however, we examine the 
testimony of the children of God, a serious 
divergence appears, which may be repre- 
sented as follows: While in all sects and 
ages of the Church the larger number of the 
spiritually minded have testified to a sudden 
translation from darkness to light, there are 
very many well-attested cases which were 
not sudden, which seem to depart from 
the teachings of the Scriptures and to be 
out of harmony with the nature of conver- 
sion. 

To these cases, whose reality cannot be 
questioned, we will now turn, in the hope of 
ascertaining an inner agreement with the 
elements of truth previously established. 
Where new truth must be made known to 
the understanding and errors dislodged time 
is required.. In the case of Saul a miracle 
removed his error of judgment concerning 
Christ, and the moment Jesus was recognized 
as the Messiah Saul’s inferences from the 
Old Testiment enabled him to perceive the 
Saviour in all his offices. But the people of 
“Berea were more noble than they of 
Thessalonica, because they searched the 
Scriptures daily whether these things were 
so.” Someof them, no doubt, were converted 
before hearing the Gospel, through belief of 
such truth as they had; but others were 
not, and they could not submit until their 
understandings were convinced by investi_ 
gation, and this required time. But when 
they did submit to receive Christ the work 
of the new birth was doneina moment. In 
like manner asincere heathen philosopher 
would require a period longer or shorter to 
comprehend the Christian system, of which 
the experience of Augustine is a notable ex- 
ample. . 

Sometimes the truth has been so glossed 





over by vain tradition that the searchings of 
years have not been sufficient to make it 
clear to the mind. Luther, John Wesley» 
and Whitefield discovered this by painful 
experience. But any of these, in subsequent 
ly describing th cir religious exercises, might 
comprehend the whole period of searching 
in the delineation of the process of regenera- 
tion ; whereas a closer inspection would dis- 
cern a point beyond which the man was 4 
child of God, before which he was in the 
gall of bitterness). The fact that in after 
years Luther or Wesley placed that point at 
different periods does not obscure our recog- 
nition of the truth which they avow, that at 
some one juncture they submitted to God 
and believed fully in Christ. 

It is an error to regard God as producing 
an organic change, or to look on the spirit- 
ual work apart from the corresponding vol- 
untary action of man. Penitents sometimes 
pray to God to convert them, as though that 
were something outside of themselves and 
apart from their repentance and faith. This 
is a serious error. Penitenee and faith are 
elements of conversion; and as man prays 
and believes the work is being done. Not 
apprehending this, many pray for conver- 
sion not being repentant ; many are deterred 
from faith because their experience differs 
from that of others ; many expect an out- 
side wonder (the simplicity of faith confuses 
them, though they are cautioned by St. 
Paul not to say, ‘‘ Who shall ascend up intc 
Heaven to bring Christ down from above,” 
etc.); many go about to establish their own 
righteousness; and many debate, hesitate, 
doubt,and, diffusing their repentance through 
a long period, gradually approach the final 
surrender. 

This hesitation is, however, not a part of 
regeneration. It is a wavering approach to 
the pool, not a stepping into it. Both the 
Word of God and the history of the Church 
appear to justify the following sentiments 
on this subject. If a man is disposed to 
accept and love the truth as it is made 
known, he may receive it, as did the eunuch, 
and in a few moments go “on his way re- 
joicing.” 

If he halt between two opinions, it may be 
thirty ycars from the time when he began to 
think before he finds peace. Let him not 
say, at the last, “I sought God thirty years 
before he received me,” for these haltings 
were but incidents of his sinning life. 

The great aim of the Gospel and of its 
ministers is to clearly instruct and to offer 
Christ. This places every man on his own 
responsibility. Returning now to the theme, 
we conclude that all conversions are sudden, 
but some seem to be gradual. Of these, if 
one may choose, those which seem to be 
sudden are to be preferred. For there is 
great danger in delay. Conviction subsides, 
passions and earthly interests contend un- 
ceasingly against the spiritual life, and the 
converted man only can maintain the sirug- 
gle. A superior vividness of experience 
and stronger impression of reality, and, 
consequently, a greater fullness and 
clearness of recollection, which will 
increase the power of testimony to 
convince and awaken others, accompany 
sudden conversions and render it desirable 
to promote them. The prejudice existing in 
many thoughtful minds against a sudden 
turning from sin, prompt acceptance of 
Christ, and immediate profession of faith 
arises from the observation of the incon- 
siderate haste with which some have entered 
on a religious life, and the consequent in- 
consistency of their conduct and the ‘‘ ocea- 
sion which they give to the enemies of God 
to blaspheme.” But this prejudice is bane- 
ful; for it diverts the attention from the duty 
of instant submission, leads to a suppression 
of conviction, and induces men to an un- 
healthy and deluding introspection, which, 
becoming a permanent habit of mind, will 
render joyful confidence in the promises of 
God almost or quite impossible. To every 
one instructed in the truih the language of 
the Word is: ‘‘ To-day if ye will hear His 
voice harden not your hearts.” Hence, min- 
isters and true Christians should urge upon 
all the duty, privilege, and transcendent 
importance of ceasing to sin and surrender- 
ing the soul to God, not at the end ofa 
college course, or on the first day of the 
coming year, or next Sabbath, or to-morrow, 
or this evening, but now, this instant; for 
“the Word is nigh thee in thy mouth and 
in thy heart.” 
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GIFTS IN SLEEP. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
“ He gives to his beloved while they sleep.” 
I. 
Our sweet boy-baby had a gift, 
A Canton-flannel rabbit white; 
By day, by night, awake, asleep, 
It evermore was his delight. 


Beauty and use could not agree; 

It lost its whiteness more and more ; 
It lost its tail ; it lost his ears ; 

He loved it better than before. 


And still the grimy little heap 

He tucked beneath his dainty chin ; 
4nd still to-bed without his pet 

Was sure to brew a dreadful din. 


Nightly we found his rosy cheek 
Against his battered darling pressed. 

A vote was passed : When Christmas came 
He should of it be dispossessed, 


And in its place, at dead of night, 
Another should be slyly placed, 

With coat of down as snowy white 
As a wee rabbit ever graced. 


The deed was done. Not without tears 
We took the dear old pet away, 

And wrapped it up and marked it plain, 
To keep against some distant day, 


When, haply, to some boy of his 
He might the frowzy relic show, 

For proof that he was true in love 
Some five and twenty years ago. 


Where lay the old we laid the new, 
And waited for the Christmas morn, 
As wait a hundred million hearts 
For the dear time when Christ was born. 


It came at length, and baby woke, 
To elutch his precious liebling fast ; 
It was the same, yet not the same ! 
Its squalor with the night had passed ! 


He looked, at first, with dubious face, 
But soon resolved that all was right ; 
So cuddled it the livelong day. 
And pressed it to his cheek at night. 


And then I thought, ’Tis writ ‘‘ He gives 
To his beloved while they sleep.” 

And deeper meanings found me out 
While lay my boy in slumber deep. 

m. 

Children of larger growth, God gives 
To us his gifts from day to day— 

His gifts of thought, His gifts of will— 
And how we fritter them away ! 


We soil'them like the baby’s pet ; 
We grovel with them in the mire ; 

And then we sleep ; and while we sleep 
Sing heavenly voices, ‘‘ Come up higher.” 


New every morn, fresh every eve, 
The promise runs and faileth not; 

When we awake we are with Him 
Whose promises are ne’er forgot. 


From weary mind and conscience dim 
Sleep clears the blurring films away ; 
We may have erred, we may have sinned, 

But life is new with every day. 


He giveth his beloved sleep : 
Oh! joy to troubled hearts and sore ! 

And while they sleep—oh! deeper joy |— 
He gives them strength to reach that shore 
Whence they may never wander more. 





REPLY TO BISHOP MERMILLOD. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


Iy a letter dated Ferney, March 22d, and 
addressed to the Oonseil dHtat of Geneva, 
Mgr. Mermillod tries to justify his course. 
The writer is here dexterous, specious, as 
sve should expect. He appeals to a multi- 
tude of generous sentiments whereof he is, 
forsooth, the champion ; but soon, as though 
he saw how false and ridiculous such an ap- 
peal must appear, as coming from him, he 
tries to influence the Genevans by working 
on their self-interest. ‘Our city,” he 
writes, ‘‘set by Providence in one of the 
loveliest spots upon the globe, used to at- 
tract to itself the wealth of foreign lands. 
But the oppressive laws with which we are 
threatened will cause them to take wing and 
seek elsewhere a shelter, where the peace 
of their conscience shall be protected.” 
Verily, when a bishop, in order to main- 
tain his cause, is reduced to the necessity of 
frightening his opponents with visions of 
hotels without guests he must be in pitiable 
straits indeed. 

Bishop Mermillod published his letter on 
the eve of the elections, March 22d. We 
have a ready answer for him when he asserts 
that the bill he opposes was submitted to the 
vote of an electoral body hostile to his be- 
liefs—that is to say, consisting of Protestants, 














| jously calls ‘‘ the people”—elected their pas- 


| man who has ever opened a volume of 
| church history knows very well that during 
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as is the case with the majority of the 
Conseil d’Hiat and of the Grand Conseil. 
Our reply is to be found in the vote of the 
23d. On that day those Protestants who 
agree with M. Ernest Maville voted against 
the bill, taking sides with the Bishop and 
the Ultramontanes. But yet, notwithstand- 
ing this Protestant aid, the electors, a ma- 
jority of whom are Catholics, declared in 
favor of the bill. True, the greater part of 
the Ultramontanes abstained from voting. 
But still, even counting among the Ultra- 
montanes all who absented themselves from 
the polls for any cause whatsoever (as age, 
infirmity, or indifference), those Catholics 
a voted yea immensely outnumbered 


em. 

The Bishop is quite right when he says 
that to the Church belongs the prerogative 
of naming the parish priests, and that priests 
and bishops should be commissioned by the 
Church for the exercise of their holy minis- 
try. But we must understand the meaning 
of this word Church, for there lies the root 
of his fallacy. Mgr. Mermillod knows this 
very well, and, therefore, is very careful not 
to touch this question. In his mind the 
Pope is the Church. The people, the faithful, 
long since reduced to play a passive réle, to 
be mute machines, whose business is merely 
to say Amen to the priest and to pay 
their money, are no longer of any 
account. They have no rights, but 
only duties. Such is Bishop Mermillod’s 
idea of the Church, and he appears to think 
there is-no other, nor ever was any other. 
We dare not suppose that this gross error is 
the product of ignorance, albeit we are aware 
that Mgr. Mermillod is no lover of books; 
we can only attribute it to bad faith. Any 


many centuries the faithful themselves— 
those whom Mgr. Mermillod so supercil- 


tors. True, they did not confer priestly 
ordination, nor have the advocates of the 
bill any thought of doing such a thing, or 
of setting themselves in the place of the 
episcopate. What they did have was the 
right of electing and confirming their pas- 
tors. This right they exercised, too; and, 
what is more, they had a share in adminis- 
tering the affairs of their churches, whether 
by passing upon questions of discipline 
or by taking part in ecclesiastical legislation. 
Nor dces history tell us that things went on 
any the worse because this was so. We may 
even believe that, had the faithful had some 
part in the last administration of the Bish- 
opric of Bile, Mile. Linder’s bequest would 
have been expended very differently from 
what it was under Bishop Lachat. The 
faithful, I repeat, for the very reason that 
they hinder the arbitrary legislation and the 
autocratic administration of the Romanist 
bishops, are regarded as pariahs, who must 
be kept at a distance. They are that stupid 
flock which the shepherds have to lead and 
to fleece. Only on these terms have they a 
place in the holy Roman Church. 

In addition to this first mistake, Mgr. 
Mermillod commits another, which he re- 
peats in each line of his letter. Whenever 
he speaks of Catholicism, he seems to know 
of no other Catholicism but that which we 
call Ultramontanism or Romanism. Yet 
right here arises a question, and an impor- 
tant one, well deserving his attention. Per- 
adventure, it is just because it does so de- 
serve attention that Mer. Mermillod makes 
believe that he knows nothing about it. 
Deftly taking advantage of the habit which 
so generally obtains of believing that the 
sum total of Catholicism is comprised in the 
Pope’s person, and that without the Pope 
there would be no Catholicism at all, the 
Bishop declares to be non-Catholic and 
even anti-Catholic whoever will not, with 
Pope Piug IX, proclaim the new dogmas of 
the Vatican or resists the encroachments 
made by the Papacy in former ages. This 
plan of putting out of the Catholic Church 
all his present opponents is very convenient, 
and Mer. Mermillod is not chary about em- 
ploying it. 

But the Catholic Church is Christ’s Uni- 
versal Church; not the Pope’s Roman 
Church. Rome is but Rome, while Christ’s 
Catholic Christianity must exist every where. 
As Saint Jerome has it, the world—that is 
to say, Catholicity—is bigger than any city, 
though that city be Rome. Ancient Cathol- 
icism taught what Roman Catholicism now 
condemns, and condemned what Rome teach- 
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es. Not only is the Pope for the time. being 
no vicar of Christ; he is positively, bistor- 
ically, theologically an anti-Christ. This 
proposition is so readily demonstrable that 
Mgr. Mermillod durst not so much as let 
his readers suppose that such a thing ever 
was said. He is in dread of the very shadow 
of that proposition. Hence, it can be seen 
how false his conclusion is when he says: 
“ Therefore, this bill is anti-Catholic. It at- 
tacks the dogmas, the constitution, and the 
discipline of the Church.” A notable there- 
fore. The bishop himself must have laughed 
at it; but privately, not coram publico. Any 
child who 1s acquainted even witb the A, B, 
C of Christian doctrine and of church his- 
tory might tell Mgr. Mermillod that the bill 
is of a certainty anti-Papal, anti-Ultramon- 
tane; but anti-Catholic by no means. It is in 
the teeth of Roman dogma and the funda- 
mental constitution and discipline of the 
Roman Church; but it does by no means 
conflict with Catholic dogma, or with the 
fundamental constitution and discipline of 
the Catholic Church of ancient times. 

These two points established, Bishop 
Mermillod’s letter is seen to be merely a 
passionate appeal, which may indeed influ- 
ence minds that are under the sway of sen- 
timent and imagination; but for thinking 
people its value is just zero. We cannot 
even say that it amounts to so much as the 
ut de poitrine of & Sixtine Chapel tenor, for 
in that letter everything is false. The Bish- 
op is quite as unfortunate when playing the 
patriot as when playing the Catholic. He 
cites the declaration of the Genevese Govern- 
ment, who in 1816 said: ‘‘ We would give 
you every assurance that the free exercise 
of the Catholic religion is guaranteed you.” 
Mgr. Mermillod forgets what we have just 
told him—namely, that the Romish religion 
is no longer the Catholic religion of 
the year 1816, nor a fortiort the Catholic 
religion of earlier times, It is very easy to 
make loud professions of devotion to one’s 
country and of respect for its laws; but 
Bishop Mermillod and his followers would 
do far better if they were to obey those 
laws without ostentation. 

But the Bishop’s letter is full of errors of 
detail, of hypocrisies deserving to be up- 
masked and of fallacies to be exposed. But 
Mgr. Mermillod’s assurance is his most not- 
able characteristic. In this respect he stands 
peerless, for he possesses a boldness of asser- 
tion which backs him up against all comers 
When he writes, he ignores all such things as 
proof; the thought of having to prove his 
propositions would bother him sorely. But, 
then, is it to be expected that authority shall 
condescend to give the grounds of its asser- 
tions and the reasons of its acts? Revolu- 
tionary authority may do so, but Roman 
authority never. How coolly he tells us that 
the state subvention is “‘ a lawful indemnity, 
which is his of right.” Just as coolly, too, 
he anathematizes the Old Catholic priests, 
treating them as schismatics, and upbraiding 
them with being ‘‘subject to the pressure of 
political passion.” Well, and how is it, 
then, with elections among the Ultramon- 
tanes, whether as regards priests or 
bishops? It is just at the very moment 
when Pius 1X is joining hands with 
Don Carlos, and hatching the plot for 
the restoration of the Bourbons in France, 
Spain, and Italy, that Mgr. Mermillod re- 
proaches the Old Catholics with electing 
their pastors under the pressure of political 
passions. It is precisely while Mgr. Mer. 
millod is breaking all the treaties made by 
his native country, and declaring that the 
supreme ruler whom we must obey, in the 
face of all treaties and of all the laws of the 
state, is a foreign bishop, that he protests 
his ‘‘ardent love for the independence of 
Geneva.” All can see the falsehood, the de- 
ceitfulness of such professions. Verily, Mgr. 
Mermillod’s policy is well fitted to the lat- 
itude of Ferney, and Voltaire’s expression— 
‘* Mentez, mentez toujours”—is become his 
motto. It bas been also the motto of the 
Roman Church for a long time past, for it is 
only by dint of forgeries and fallacies 
that the Church of Rome attained her 
universal and absolute supremacy. Hence, 
there is but one country which Mgr. Mer- 
millod can call his own, and that is 
Rome. Not the Rome of other days, 
the Rome of St. Gregory the Great; but 
contemporary Rome, the Rome of the 
Jesuits and of Pius IX. The true sons of 





the Swiss Republic are perfectly competent 









to defend themselves against the enemy of 
the Christian religion and against the ene 
mies of their native land and of their liber 


ties. They desire independen 
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THE BAZAAR OF THE NATIONS, 


It is not enough that Boston has had two 
Coliseums and two jubilees, nor that her 
Handel and Haydn Society has just come 
conquering from a week of singing in New 
York ; she has now still another sensation, 
which is quite the equal of any other and 
in some respects eclipses them all, Asa 
novelty, certainly, the Bazaar of the Nations 
opened ‘this week in the Music Hall by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
aid of its building fund, deserves more than 
passing attention. 

Entering the Music Hall, the visitor finds 
its interior strangely transformed. Builtout 
from the first balcony, supported by pillars, 
are a series of substantial two-story fronts, of 
from twenty to thirty feet each, as accurate 
representations severally of the exterior of 
buildings to be seen in London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Geneva, Leipsic, St. Petersburg, 
Rome, and other European cities as com. 
petent architectural design and artistic 
mechanical skill can make them. Within 
are disposed for sale the unique goods, 
which have been collected in the main 
in Europe, expressly for the purpose, 
by two commissioners of the association, 
the counters facing the balconies. 

The mere enumeration of a few of these 
wares is an undertaking. Here are terra. 
cottas from Copenhagen, among which are 


.bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen’s works; all 


manner of Chinese productions, in wood, 
silk, and clay; glass ware of most ex. 
quisite texture and delicate tint; carvings, 
useful and ornamental, in profuse variety 
from Switzerland; a Venetian gondol; 
wicker, wood, and willow work from En- 
gland; French bronzes in abundance, and 
kids, which Christian young ladies will pro- 
nounce ‘‘ lovely” beyond anything ever yet 
seen this side of the sea; curious toys from 
St. Petersburg, which will make boys and 
girls open their eyes with wonder and 
stretch forth their hands with eagerness; 
baskets after a new pattern from Capri, 
and casts of sections of the Alhambra from 
Spain; rare majolica, fine stationery, re 
volving breakfast trays, Danish porcelain, 
mosaics from Italy, and plaids from Scot 
land. And all this is only an outline, It is 
a World’s Fair, indeed; and, as one looks 
upon it, surveying the odd architecture, the 
novel merchandise, and the strange cos 
tumes (for many of the fair attendants are 
attired in the strange garments of other 
lands), he may fancy that he sees the whole 
earth in one of its aspects at a single glance. 
Outspread before him is a cosmopolitan city 
in miniature, which needs only an accom- 
panying Babel of many tongues and 8 slight 
effort of the imagination to become very 
nearly a reality. 

The Babel was in a measure attained in 
the exercises which attended the opening of 
the Bazaar, last evening, which drew an im- 
mense attendance, at two dollars s head. 
After the assembly, led by a Bavarian band, 
had united in singing ‘‘ Coronation, 
Franklin W. Smith, chairman of the exec 
tive committee, had made an introdu 
address, and the Rev. Treadwell Walden had 
offered prayer, there were delivered bi 
addresses in the Russian, Scandinavian, 
French, Gaelic, German, Chinese, Arabic, 
ard Hawaiian languages, Hon. Joseph 8. 


‘Ropes leading off in the Russian, and Gor- 


d- 
ham D. Gilman, Esq., formerly of the Sand 
wich Islands, closing. In the way of +7 
there was the singing of an ‘Ode Oe 
Sultan” at the Damascus Gate, by 8 aa 
College student, habited in Syrian aa a 
of a German carol from the balcony © ne 
Nuremburg House, by German singers ; ary 
later in the evening came an Oriente 
ding procession, with all the parties 
ostume. 
“°Yon have beard of Presbyterian dancing! 
Well, this is'a sort of Presbyterin’ - 
At any rate, the scene painters © St 
James have been several weeks at Wo ie 
the affair, 3 costumers, I dare 84Y» 
have not been idle. 

Who will deny that Boston has pas 
genuine sensation? Let New Yor are 
it, if it. can, even though it rao acd the 
heaven whe, the ott oe: 

uncer the earth. 
waters which are 


Bogrom, April 30th, 1878. 
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Tas composition of the air that we breathe 
‘bes been made the object of numerous investi- 
ever since modern chemistry found out 
the nature of its constitnent gases and the 
mode of its analysis. It was about a century 
since discovered: that. atmospheric air was es- 
sentially made up of the gases oxygen and nitro- 
gen, in astate of intimate mixture. Although 
differing considerably in specific gravity, the 
density of oxygen to hydrogen being as eight 
qw seven, they have no disposition to separate 
and arrange themselves in the order of their 
densities, as a mixture of oil and water would; 
put, on the contrary, are blended and form a 
permanent mixture, as do water and alcohol. 
This takes place in accordance with a tendency 
togeneral diffusion, which belongs to gases ; 
and the consequence is that, notwithstanding 
focal chemical changes in the atmosphere, its 
coinposition soon becomes equalized if a free 
circulation is permitted. What then is the 
composition of this great ocean of air which 
gurrounds our globe? The most accarate ex- 
periments show that it consists in round num- 
bers of twenty-one volumes in 100 of oxygen 
gas and 79 of. nitrogen, the other constant 
element (carbonic acid) being present only to 
the extent of a few ten-thousandths. To this 
must, however, be added a proportion of aque- 
ous vapor; which is, of course, very variable, 
and in cold, frosty weather is almost entirely 
absent. : 

The early experimenters, with less delicate 
and precise modes of analysis than at present, 
arrived at results which were very discordant. 
Thus the famous Dr. Priestley, who first made 
known the existence of oxygen, conceived that 
its proportion in the atmosphere might present 
as great variations as six parts in one hundred ; 
and Scheele declared that the air might con- 
tain from twenty to thirty per cent of oxygen. 
It had already been discovered that oxygen gas 
was the portion of the air to which its power of 
supporting life was due, and it bad, therefore, 
been called vital air. Here seemed tben to 
be the basis of a chemical theory of 
climate, so far as health and disease was 
concerned; for it was imagined that the dif- 
ferences’ between the healthy air of the coun- 
try and the foul air of crowded towns corre- 
sponded to these considerable differences 
which were supposed to exist in its composi- 
tion. Hence grew up the art of endiometry, 


~ gas it was called, having for its object to deter- 


mine the supposed greater or less purity of the 
atmosphere. 
When, however, more accurate processes of 
air analyses were devised, it was found that 
e great differences had no existence. Cav- 
endish, who devoted an immense amount of 
time and study to the subject, and made not 
less than five hundred analyses of the atmos- 
phere, came to the conclusion that the compo- 
sition of the air was constant, and subject to 
no variations, and shows that all attempts to 
determine the quality of the air by chemical 
analysis were futile. But the matter was not 
éllowed to rest here, and the labor of success- 
ive chemists since Cavendish have shown a 
new and most unexpected -light on the prob- 
lem, by showing that the question of the puri- 
ty or the impurity of the air really depends on 
yariations so small as to have been overlooked 
by the early investigators, from the imperfec- 
tion of their instruments and their methods, 
and for along time considered as of no signifi- 
cance by those of later times. The history of 
the refined processes which have in late days 
been employed—of the many hundred of anal- 
yses which have been made of the air of the 
same place, by day and by night, at all seasons 
of the year, andin all weathers, of the air at 
the earth’s surface, from the tops of moun- 
tains, from the hights of the atmosphere as 
reached by balloons, and from almost every 
land and every part of the ocean—is a long and 
curious one, and no chapter in the record of 
science shows more of that spirit of investiga- 
tion which has led men to devote years of 
labor to the solution of the problems of 
Nature. The result of all this is that there are 
Variations in the composition of the atmos- 
Phere, which are, doubtless, of great import- 
ance ; but that they lie within such apparently 
narrow limits as tobe represented not by 
hundredths, but rather by hundred thov- 
tandths, Thus, if, insteadof saying that the 
normal composition of the atmosphere as found 


On mountain tops or over the sea is represented” 


twenty-one per cent. of oxygen, we write it 
21.06, we shall find thatthe variations are, in 
all ordinary cases, such as may be expressed in 
the two right-hand figures. The careful anal- 
yses of the purest air by Regnanlt give from 
21.08 to 20.99 per cent. of oxygen, while the 
Sverage air of London is 20.95, and that 
Of crowded theaters and school-rooms 20.74 
20.65, and in ordinary mines, with 
Passable ventilation, is seldom below 20.14. 
May be asserted that in no well-ventilated 
should the “proportion: of oxygen fall 
Delow 20.90; and thus we sce that the per- 











| sand, and that a lowering of the proportion of 
vital air in the atmosphere to the extent. of two- 
or three thousandths becomes extremely ob- 
jectionable, if not perilous to life and health 
when breathed for atong time. Candles cea:¢ 
to burn in an atmosphere which contains only 
18.50 per cent. oxygen, and it becomes very dif- 
ficult to breathe even for a few moments in an 
atmosphere in which, by artificial means, the 
proportion of oxygen has been reduced to 17.20 
per cent. To determine these questions, numer- 
ous experiments have been made in small 
chambers provided with means of accurately 
analyzing the air. 

Thus we find that, after a renewed and more 
careful study of the question, we are led back 
to the same conclusion as that of the chemists 
of the last century—namely, that the variations 
in the composition of the atmosphere are 
really of great importance, and that their study 
must form the basis of a chemica! climatology. 
To no one is the public more indebted than to 
Dr. Angus Smith, an English chemist, who has 
just given us an extended work on the subject 
of Air and Rain, chemically considered. We 
extract from this volume the following remarks 
on the significance of the slight variations in 
the composition of the atmosphere : 

““Some people will probably inquire why we 
should give so much attention to such minute 
quantities—between 20.980 and 20.999 of oxy- 
gen—thinking that these small variations can 
in no way affect us. A little more or less 
oxygen might not affect us; but, supposing its 
pase occupied by hurtful matter, we must not 

ook on the amount as too small. Subtracting 

0.980 from 0.999, we have a difference of 190 ina 
million. Ina gallon of water there are 70,000 
grains. Let us put into it an impurity at the 
rate of 190 in 1,000,000. It amounts to 13.8 
grains to the gallon. This amount would be 
considered enormous if it consisted of putrefy- 
ing organic matter or any organic matter 
usually found in water. But we only drink a 
—— emall quantity of water, and the 
whole thirteen grains io a gallon of water would 
not be swallowed in a day, whereas we take 
into our lungs from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons of air 
daily. The detection of impurities in the air 
is, therefore, of the utmost importance, and it 
is only by the finest methods that they can be 
ascertained in small quantities of air, even 
when present in such quantity as to prove del- 
eterious to health.” 


...-In Australia the gum trees almost rival 
the mammoth trees of the Pacific coast of 
America in bight and diameter. They are, 
however, of a totally different tribe of plants. 
The “*mammoth”’ tree, or Sequoia, is, as is gen- 
erally known, a coniferous tree, very nearly 
allied to the cypress of our Southern swamps. 
The “ gum” of Australia is a myrtaceous plant, 
of which we have no indigenous representative 
in the United States; but of which, so far as 
the flower structure is concerned, the Italian 
myrtle or the guava plant of our greenhouses 
will give a tolerable idea. Like the mammoth 
Sequoia, the tree grows with amazing rapidity; 
and, unlike our Sequoia in this respect, the tim- 
ber is of great value. The French in Algeria are 
planting it in immense quantities. According 
to the Bulletin de la Soci.'té d’ Acclimatization for 
November, 1872, the introduction was only 
made in 1867 to 1871; but the results have been 
in the highest degree encouraging. There are 
now an immense number of the species of gum 


tree in Australia; but the one which seems 
most popular with tree planters is the Zucalyp- 
tus lus. In ourown country the plant is 
well worthy the attention of planters of timber 
trees where the temperature is not lower than 
the freezing point. 


....A singular error has for a long time ex- 
isted in England in regard to the identity of 
two of our noblest trees of the Pacific coast— 
the giant arbor vite, Thuja gigantea, and Tor 
rey’s cedar, the Libocedrus decurrens. They have 
given for years the name of the former to the 
last named, and the first they have called Thuja 
Lobbii. The consequence is that the whole of 
the English literature which relates to these 
two trees during the past fifteen years is 
very ovearly worthless. It is somewhat 
remarkable, in view of the oft-repeated 
charge tbat Americans follow the lead 
of Europeans in all things, science in- 
cluded, that American arboricultural literature 
has kept itself pure on this score. Recently 
they have obtained a glimpse of their error. 
Mr. Robert Brown, a leading botanist, has gone 
over the whole ground, and has given good 
credit to American literature for its accuracy in 


this regard. It was once supposed that Euro- 
pean scientific men would never change their 
opinions on the strength of facta offered by for- 
eigners; but, seeing now that it has only taken 
fifteen years to find out a blunder, there is some 
hope of a reformation in this line. 


...-Dr. F. Cohn has published in Breslau an 
important paper on the Bacterium, one of the 
lowest forms of vegetable life. He is a high 
authority on these organisms, and his judg- 


ment is that Dr. Bestian is misled in his experi- 
mevts, which seem to show a spontaneous gen- 
eration of Bacteria, 


.-.-Jdansgen, who shares with Lockyer the 
glory of having discovered the application of the 
spectroscope to the observation of the solar 


prominences, has just been elected to the chair 
in the French Academy vacated by the death of 








Ir is now nearly sixty years since European 


‘missionaries first entered New Zealand, and the 


history of missionary effort there has been one 
of very great vicissitudes. The societies that 
have specially engaged in mission work among 
the New Zealanders have been the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the Wesleyan Society, the North 
German Missionary Society, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the Roman 
Catholic Mission; but the Church Missionary 
Society was the first to enter upon the work, and 
it still leads the missiovary enterprise in the 
northern island, to which missionary effort has 
been particularly directed. At the close 
of nearly twenty years of labor, so cau- 
tious had the Church missionaries been 
not ‘to receive conyerts hastily into the 
Church, the native Christians at that time 
did not number over fifty. In the course 
of a few years, however, in spite of the 
painstaking care of the missionaries, there were 
many inconsistencies noticeable among the 
native Christians, whose numbers were rapidly 
increasing. It was at this period, 1839, that the 
first settlement was made, under the auspices of 
the New Zealand Company; and as colonization 
proceeded the English Government found it 
necessary to interfere, in order to keep its sub- 
jects under the control of the state. Although 
the colonists, as a whole, were a respectable 
class of people, and though great consideration 
was at first shown to the Maori, still much evil 
resulted to the natives from this influx of for- 
eigners, and many vices, particularly that of 
dronkenness, began to be manifested among 
them. Notwithstanding this serious draw- 
back, the native Christians for a time in- 
creased in numbers with great rapidity, 
so that the period immediately preced- 
ing and subsequent to the advent of the 
colonists was one of marked prosperity in the 
native church. Soon, however, difficulties 
arose in which the English Government, the 
New Zealand Company, the missionaries, and 
the natives were all interested—difficulties in 
regard to the proprietorship of the lands—and 
the Maori soon came to feel-that the Euro- 
peans were only desirous to rob them of their 
possessions. The first collision between the 
natives and the Europeans occurred in 1843. 
From this time the breach widened and the na- 
tive church began to degenerate. No doubt 
the High Church policy of Bishop Selwyn, who 
entered upon his episcopate in 1842, was hardly 
adapted to the wants of the natives. According 
to an article in the Church Intelligencer for April 
upon the “Religious Condition of New Zea- 
land’’ it was not until 11 years after his arrival 
that Bishop Selwyn ordained a native deacon; 
and, considering how essential to the success of 
foreign missionaries is the aid afforded by na- 
tive pastors, we cannot wonder at the dwin- 
dling of the native church, even had no other 
causes conspired to hinder its growth. The 
lengthened deaconates of some of the 
Society’s missionaries are also adverted to by 
the writer of the abovementioned article. 
Several of these missionaries were kept by 
Bishop Selwyn’s policy in deacon’s orders from 
ten to fourteen years, and thus the native com- 
municants inhabiting the large districts over 
which these ministers had charge were derived 
of the privilege of partaking of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper sometimes fora year at a 
time, till some distant missionary in full orders 
could come and administer the sacrament to 
them. We might also notice the fact, alluded 
to by Grundemann, that as the troubles in- 
creased and the Maori placed themselves in 
more decided opposition to the English Govern- 
ment the missionaries, through fear of being 
counted as rebels, drew back from their native 
converts, and thus weakened the Christian 
element further; and some of those who had 
entered New Zealand as Christian teachers, no 
doubt, weakened their hold on the natives by 
manifesting the same avarice for land as 
did the colonists. [n this state, with so 
limited a number of acknowledged leaders for 
the native church, the war broke out, and in 
the struggle which ensued the strain upon the 
nominal Christianity of the natives was too 
great. The Pai Marire—a native superstition, 
which seemed compounded of heathenism and 
Romanism—suddenly swept over the land, and 
the masses of the Maori cast Christianity away 
from them. From 1865 to 1867, while the fight- 
ing was almost continuous, there was a general 
depression in religious matters. Since 1868 the 
communicants along the east coast have gone 
up from 400 to 600 in 1871. The war and the 
sale of ardent spirits, however, have had a 
most demoralizing effect upon the natives. 
Archdeacon Clarke writes that in less than 
eleven months about 2,500 gallons of spirits 
have béen sold to a population of from 700 to 
800 natives, including women and children, 
Under such circumstances one cannot look for 
much Christian growth; but the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, unwilling to desert its work 
at such a time, proposes to renew its exertions, 
and hopes to be able to’ eid in the restoration 
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of kindly feeling. The Church mission con 
fined to the nortliérn’island is divided into the 
diocese of Auckland, the diocese of Waiapu, 
apd the diocese of Wellington. In the first 
in 1872 there were 9 European ministers em- 
ployed; in the second, 5; in the third, 3; while 
the general summary gives 18 mission stations, 
13 native clergymen, %21 native Christian 
agents, 1,544 communicants, and 8,982 native 
Christians. In addition to these, at Jeast 4 
native ministers have been ordained within the 
past few months, and the outlook seems & 
little more hopeful, 


-...The Missionary Herald, while stating that . 
the American Board has assumed the charge of 
the Northern Mexican Mission, so long under 
the care of Miss Rankin, publishes her modest 
account of what has heretofore been accom- 
plished in that country under her direction, 
Miss Rankin’s interest in the work was first 
awakened in 1846, during the Mexican War, 
through the stories told by returned soldiers of 
the moral destitution of the country; but, 
meeting no response to her many appeals, she 
resolved to. go herself fo Mexico and labor 
there. Owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, Miss Rankin went no further than 
Texas, where she remained from 1847 till 1852, 
establishing schools in different parts of the 
state. Inthe latter year, being in Browns- 
ville, opposite Matamoras, Mexico, and in a 
region largely settled by Mexicans, Miss Ran- 
kin resolved to remain there and Jabor 
among that portion of the population, since the 
prohibition against Protestantism in Mexico 
still forbade her to enter that country. In 
Brownsville Miss Rankin opened a school, and 
by means of her scholars soon reached their 
parents, who, in turn, began quietly to intro- 
duce the Spanish Bibles with which they had 
been supplied into Mexico. More than 200,000 
pages of tracts and 1,500 copies of the Scrip- 
tures thus found their way into Mexico. In 
1854 the Protestant Seminary for Mexican Girls 
was built at Brownsville. In 1860, when the 
Mexican Government proclaimed religious free- 
dom, the way had been so well prepared for the 
introduction of Evangelical truth that Miss 
Rankin was applied to by Mexicans from Mat- 
amoras for as many Bibles, Testamei.‘s, and 
tracts as she could furnish, making so brisk a 
sale that it was found necessary for the Bible 
Society to appoint an agent, the Rey. Mr. Thomp- 
son, who went into Mexico as far as Monterey, 
and labored assiduously until the breaking out 
of our civil war. Then, owing to the block- 
ade of Southern ports, as the supply of 
books became exhausted, it was found impossi- 
ble to replenish their stock, and Mr, Thompson 
returned to Texas. The Rev. Mr. Hickey, how- 
ever, took up Mr. Thompson’s work after the 
opeving of a port on the Mexican side of the 
Rio Grande put the mission again in commu- 
nication with New York. He collected a little 
church at Monterey, where Miss Rankin soon 
followed him; and in 1865 and 1866 obtained 
funds from the United States for the erection 
of a mission house, which should answer the 
purpose of chapel, school-rooms, and so forth. 
Finding that many of the new converts were 
ready to act as colporteurs, Miss Rankin ap- 
pealed for aid to the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, which was not able to carry 
on the work; and then to the ladies of Hartford 
and New Haven, who contributed $2,000 yearly. 
In 1868 sufficient funds were at Miss Rankin’s 
disposal to employ seven native workers, under 
the supervision of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, two of whom went to Zaca- 
tecas, in company with two Bible Society agents, 
where their efforts resulted in the conversion of 
80 persons. The converts were reckoned at 200 
two years ago, and an Evangelical paper was es- 
tablished. This Zacatecas mission is now in the 
hands of the Presbyterian Board. The Monte- 
rey mission bas 6 regularly organized churches, 
with 2 more about to be formed, in an area of 
about 400 or 500 miles; 1 ordained minister 
and 2 ordained native pastors, A mission 
school is attached to each of the churches, and 


at Monterey is a training school for boys and 
oung men, in the charge of a highly educated 
exican. This record of more than twenty 
years of faithful missionary labor needs no 
comment. 


....Mr. Kendall, missionary of the Amer- 
{can Board at the Battalagundu station of the 
Madura Mission writes that the native pastor at 
Battalagundu recently received 5 of the pupils 
of the station school into the church. During 
the year there were 17 additions to the churches 
at the Battalagundu station, and 31 to the 
churches at Periakulam stativn, which is also 
under the charge of Mr. Kendall. There has 
been an advance in the native contributions at 
this last station of at least 25 per cent., and the 
charches pay one-half, instead, as heretofore, 
one-fourth, of the pastor’s salary. The church 


at Periakulam, toward the erection of which 
the natives have coutributed during the year 
about 100 rupees, is nearly complete, though 
still a devt of 100 rupees remains unpaid. 
During a recent tour undertaken by Mr. Ken- 
dall and his daughter the tourists addressed in 


the course of their trip more than 4,000 individ- 
uals, and made arrangements to have the itin- 
eracy continued by pastors and catechists, 
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Education. 


A RECENT correspondent of the New York 
Tribune quotes some figures from the last cen- 
sus of Ireland, which he very properly calls 
“astounding.” The total population in Ire- 
land on the night of April 2d, 1871, was 5,402,- 
759. The number of those who could read and 
write was 2,105,958; the number of those who 
could neither read nor write was 1,978,382—in 
round numbers nearly two millions, or 36 per 
cent. of the whole population. The total num- 
ber of pupils attending school, reported in the 
previous census, was 466,818. Happily, how- 
ever, there is some relief to this dark picture. 
The writer adds: 


“T have just, while writing, received a visit 
from an eminent clergyman of the Irish Church, 
who has always supported united education, 
and be has mentioned facts which tend to mit- 
igate the feeling of disappointment produced 
by the idea of two millions out of five being 
unable to read. First. Children as young as 
five years are taken into the estimate. Seven 
or eight years would be a better starting point, 
and a reduction shoutd be made accordingly, 
Second. The children are required to work by the 
small farmers—to herd cattle and do one thing 
or another—so that their attendance at school is 
most limited and irregular. Third. It is next 
to impossible to have a monitor nowin a na- 
tional school. Boys and girls at 12 to 14 years 
of age leave school to earn their bread. The 
teachers, too, are tempted in large numbers, by 
higher pay, to accept clerkships and mercantile 
employments of various kinds. The best men 
go, and the inferior minds remain to conduct 
the education of the people.” 





...-The National Teacher condenses for its 
readers the following account of the condition 
of public schools in Richmond, Va. : 

“The public schools of this city are alread 
firmly established in the confidence of the citi- 
zens and are cheerfully supported. They are 
well organized, with an intelligent and liberal 
board of school officers, an able and efficient 
superintendent, and a competent and progress- 
ive corps of teachers. Their progress, both in 
organization and instruction, has been surpris- 
ingly rapid; and it is the ambition of those in- 
trusted with their management to make them 
second to the schools of no city in the country. 
The system now comprises schools—an in- 
crease of 13 schools since last year. ‘Ihcy are 
divided into 62 primary schools—whbite 33, col- 
ored 29; 32 grammar schools—white 26, colored 
6; Lhigh school; and 1 normal school. They 
employ 107 teachers—12 principals and 95 as- 
sistant teachers ; and enroll 4,510 pupils—white 
2,690, coJored 1,820. The average number of 
pupils in daily attendance is 3,976. ‘Ihe 18 
school buildings afford accommodations for 
5,065 pupils—an increase of 680 sittings since 
last year. The estimated monthly expenditures 
for the support of the system is about $6,700, 
and the total expenditures for the year ending 
June 30th, 1878, will be about $63,000. In No- 
vember iast the city council made an appropri- 
ation in eight ap cent. bonds for building pur- 
poses; and it is proposed to eréct a good high 
school building in a central location. The 
number of pupils now attending the Richmond 
Normal School, in charge of R. P. Manly, with 
two assistants, is 124. The course of study 
covers a period of three years.” 


....The first annual report of the public 
schools of Atlanta, Ga., shows an enrollment 
of 2,842 and an average attendance of 2,173, or 
76 per cent. Number of teachers, 23. Pupils 
to teacher, 41, Average annual salary of teach- 
ers, $688. Total expenses, $49,231.34. Cost per 
pupil, $20.16. Up to the close of 1871 there 
were in the city 35 or 40 schools for white chil- 
dren, in which were taught 1,200scholars. The 
schools were all ungraded, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, unprovided with suitable rooms and 
furniture. During the month of February, 
1872, these private schools were superseded by 
asystem of public schools, consisting of two 
high schools, four grammar schools for whites, 
and two grammar schools for colored, which 
report the enrollment given above. These 
schools are all graded, buildings are suitable, 
and the whole system so popular as to require 
the renting of new buildings and the providing 
of other facilities for the accommodation of the 
unexpected number applying for admission. 
The credit of this fine success is said to be 
largely due to the labors of the city superin- 
tendent, Mr. B. Mallon, who has held bis office 
since November, 1871. 


....In Rhode Island, as in most of the other 
states, the public schools are supported partly 
by the state and partly by local taxation. The 
law requires an annual appropriation of at least 
$50,000 for this purpose. Last year the amount 
appropriated was $90,000, or nearly double what 
was legally required. 


....The salaries of the professors in the 
Northwestern Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary have been raised from $2,500 to $3,000 a 
year. The resources of the institution are 
$168,618; real estate, $250,000; building, $20,- 
000. The endowment income the past year was 
$13,113. 

-...The property of Wesleyan University now 
amounts to $880,475, of which $347,775 is a per- 
manentendowment. The number of students 
is greater than in any previous year, being 189; 
of these 154 are professed Christians and 69 
are preparing for the ministry. 

-.-. The legislature of New Jersey, at its last 
session, passed a law making women eligible to 
the office of school trustee, 








The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 18TH. 


JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN. 
GEN. XLV, 1-8. 


Ir Joseph had planned revenge in all the 
twenty ycars since he was sold as a slave by his 
brethren, he could not have secured it in a more 
satisfying form than it came to him when he 
freely forgave those who had so bitterly 
wronged him. No punishment he could have 
devised for his guilty brethren could have so 
pierced them to the heart as the words of 
brotherly kindness and considerate sympathy 
in which he announced himself as the object of 
their former envy and hatred: “I am Joseph, 
yous brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now, 
therefore, be not grieved nor angry with your- 
selves that ye sold me hither, for God did send 
me before you to preserve life.’”? Forgiveness 
is the surest revenge, as well as the sweetest. 
Solomon and Paul are agreed as to this. ‘If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink ; 
for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head 
and the Lord shall reward thee.” But Joseph 
did not forgive his brethren to be revenged on 
them. He forgave them because a right spirit 
was in him, because ‘‘ the Lord was with him.” 
He would have done wrong to deny them 
forgiveness. No siaygle trait of character 
more clearly shows the difference between 
a man of right spirit and a man of 
wrong spirit than the man’s readiness 
to forgive those who have wronged him. 
Every man “makes himself known,’ as did 
Joseph, in his treatment of bis enemies. The 
only petition in the Lord’s Prayer on which 
our Saviour made special comment was “ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors’’ ; 
and on sincerity in the utterance of that he 
seemed to hinge salvation... ‘‘ For, if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will 
also forgive you; but, if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father for- 
give your trespasses.”” There can be no restful 
dependence on God for needed forgiveness 
when there is an unwillingness to forgive our 
fellows who have done us wrong. Nothing 
worse can be said ofa man than that he is an- 
forgiving. It had better be said of one he will 
lie or he will steal than he never forgives an 
enemy. Let no man or boy think he can stand 
accepted before God while refusing to forgive 
fally and beartily every one who has done him 
aninjury. Even if onesays it isimpossible for 
a sinful mortal to be like-minded with Jesus, 
who could pray on the cross for his murderers, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,”’ the example of Joseph, who was a 
man of like passions with ourselves, is held up 
for the imitation of every child of God. When 
he had been envied, hated, persecuted, sold as 
a slave by his brethren, and they were after- 
ward fairly in his power, he forgave them free- 
ly, and comforted them in their remorse and 
penitence. One who is unforgiving cannot 
hope that ‘‘the Lord is with him,” nor can he 
rightly expect forgiveness. 











...-It is suggested that the distinctive advan- 
tage over the average American preacher pos- 
sessed by the ministers from Great Britain and 
Ireland, who are being invited to important 
pastorates in this country, is their greater 
familiarity with the Bible. They are trained to 
its study, not only in the family and Sunday- 
school, but in the theological seminary, and 
they have a power in its exposition which 
could not otherwise be attained. The Sunday- 
school is raising up a generation of Bible lovers, 
who will not be satisfied with brilliant sermons 
that lack the treasures of biblical knowledge. 
The minister who gives only the latest and best 
thought of his brain or of other men’s brains 
in the pulpitis comparatively soon exhausted 
or shorn of the power of novelty before his peo- 
ple. But he who uses his brains and the brains 
of all he can bring to his help in exhibiting the 
wonders of God’s Word need never run ont. 
God's thoughts are higher than man’s thoughts, 
and “they are more than can be numbered.” 
Like his mercies, ‘they are new every morn- 
ing.” They cannot grow old. Yet many a 
pastor thinks his people prefer bis thoughts to 
God’s, and strives to supply them accordingly. 


....The silver cup which Joseph had put 
into his brother Benjamin’s sack, is supposed 
to have been a cup used by the Egyptians in 
divination; hence, hissuggestion as to its dis- 
covery, “‘ Wot ye not that such a man as I can 
certainly divine?’ or, as the margin has it, 
“make trial.” In the British Museum are 
specimens of these divining cups, of bronze 
and silver and gold, brought from Nineveh and 
Egypt, by Layard and Wilkinson. Their inner 
surfaces present embossed mythological figures 
and magic emblems, used in seeking omens 
from the gods. One of these cups of beaten 
gold is supposed to have been wrought for 
Thothmes III, at least a dozen centuries before 
the Christian Era. On its rim are wreathen and 
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lily work decorations, similar, probably, to 
those employed long after in the Temple of 
Solomon. 


...-In Sweden some Sunday-schools are con- 
ducted by the leader talking to the children 
‘as a preacher does to the people in a church 
or chapel.” But the true and wiser friends of 
the cause see the folly of this plan, and insist 
on the scholars being brought to a share in the 
exercises through the process of question 
and answer. There are Bible-class leaders in 
this country who think that lecturing is a good 
mode of teaching; and there are pastors who 
think that their people can be well taught by 
passively listening to their expository sermons. 
This is a great mistake. Teaching can be best 
secured, anywhere, only through the mutual 
effort of teacher and scholar. 


....English children are sometimes confused 
as to the meaning of words, as well as children 
in this country. Sunday-school teachers there, 
as here, need to be on the watch to explain 
terms which their scholars misapprehend. An 
English school inspector told recently, as re- 
ported in the London Sunday-school Teacher, of 
some of his experiences in school examinations 
near Dunster: 

“In one place, while hearing the Apostles’ 
Creed repeated by the children, he found they 
believed in ‘the communion of sins, the for- 
giveness of saints’; and, on putting the query, 
Whatis a saint? he was answered by a little 
girl, ‘Please, sir, something what you smell 
with.’” 

....Children are not taught to love one an- 
other by being compared with one another. It 
has been well said, as a word of counsel to both 
the parent and the teacher: 

“Never in the presence of your child make 
invidious comparisons of its behavior with 
that of other children; nor present to it any 
human example to follow, only so far as that 
model follows Christ, the perfect example.” 

..».-The best evidence of the value of the 
International Lesson, is furnished in their gen- 
eral approval by the practical Sunday-school 
workers who use them, in the interest taken in 
them by the average boys and girls of the Sun- 
day-school, and in their steady growth in favor 
with schools and churches at first unwilling to 
adopt them. 


..--A Sunday-school is reported as com- 
menced in the old Libby Prison building, in 
Richmond, Va. Bible study and singing and 
prayer were followed week by week in the old 
Onion gatherings in that building during the 
war. Many who had a part in those exercises 
are well-wishers of the new scholars there. 


....The ‘*Normal Outline Series’? of the 
Methodist Sunday-school Union is receiving 
valuable additions under the oversight of Dr. 
Vincent. The ‘‘ Outline of Bible History,” by 
Dr. J. F. Hurst, is likely to be useful to Bible 
students in and out of the Sunday-school. 


..».Nearly $10,000 have been raised by the 
Sunday-school Missionary Association of the 
Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian), on Park 
Avenue, in this city, and expended through the 
American Sunday-school Union in the South 
during the past eleven years. 


...-A remark of Mr, Beecher to pastors, in 
one of his recent Yale lectures—‘* Never do any 
way all times and always ’’—is equally as perti- 
nent to Sunday-school superintendents. Va- 
riety is important to the interest of the Sunday- 
school. 


....Of the 1,244 Sunday-schools of New Jer- 
sey reporting to the State Association for the 
past year 359 hold teachers’ meetings. This is 
well as far as it goes, and it leaves a wide mar- 
gin for improvement. 


....In the twelve months prior to March 
1st the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in the Northwest organized 302 
new Sunday-schools, into which were gathered 
9,301 scholars. 


...-Lowa insists on the term Bible-school, in- 
stead of Sunday-school. The eighth annual con- 
veution of the ‘“‘lowa Bible-school Association’’ 
is tobe held at Mt. Pleasant, June 10th, 11th, 
and 12th. 


.... The exchange of libraries between neigh- 
boring schoois, when the books have been read 
by those first purchasing them, is recommend- 
ed for communities unable to buy all they de- 
sire. 


.--+-In D. L. Moody’s Tabernacle, at Chicago, 
a cold lunch and warm tea are provided at 
noon for those who remain there from the 
morning service to the afternoon Sunday- 
school. 


....Dr. A. L. Stone was announced to give 
the closing address at the California State Sun- 
day-school Convention, at San Francisco, last 
week, on the “‘ Teachers’ Reward.” 


...-Of about 500 Sunday-schools in thirteen 


counties of North Carolina 400 are Union 
schools. 


....The Pennsylvania Sunday-school Conven- 
tion meets at Titusville, on Tuesday, June 4th, 
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as 
A SCHOOLBoY being requested to write a 
composition upon the subject of “Pins,” pro. 
duced the following: ‘Pins are very useful, 
They have saved the lives of a great many men, 
women, and children—in fact, whole families.” 
“How so?’ asked the puzzled teacher. And 
the boy replied: ‘‘ Why, by not swallowing 
them.” This matches the story of the other 
boy who defined salt as ‘the stuff that makes 
potatoes taste bad when you don’t put on 
any.’” 











---. As some lady visitors were receiitly going 
through a penitentiary, under the escort of the 
superintendent, they came to a room in which 
three women were sewing. ‘Dear me!” one 
of the visitors whispered, “ what vicious-look- 
ing creatures! Pray, what are they here for?” 
“Because they have no other home. This is 
our sitting-room, and they are my wife and two 
daughters,” blandly answered the superintend. 
ent. 


...-A nervous man in the sleeping-car on 3 
night train from St. John, hearing the conduct, 
or eall out “Jackson Brook,” seized a com. 
panion in the berth above biw, dragged the un 
fortunate man out into the middle of the car, 
and strove to rush him to the door, shouting at 
the same time: ‘‘The axle’s broke! The axle’s 
broke! We're all going to destruction!” I¢ 
was some time before he was calmed down. 


.... The latest story of a brave though child 
like form faithfal at the post of duty comes 
from Ohio. He was the son of a village ra- 
porter, and, having discovered a broken rail on 
the road just out of town, sat for five hours on 
a fence near by waiting for the train, so that he 
might carry the particulars of the accident to 
his father. Such devotion to the paternal inter- 
est is very affecting. 


..-“* Pa,” said a little seven-year-old fellow, 
‘*T guess our man Ralph is a good Christian,” 
“* How s0, my boy,” queried the parent. 
“*Why. Pa, I readin the Bible that the wicked 
shall not live out half his days; and Ralph says 
he has lived out ever since he was a little boy.” 


.... .wo members of the Kentucky legislature 
being noisly drunk on a railway train, the con- 
ductor remonstrated. One of them pompously 
demanded: ‘‘Do you know, sir, that. I ama 
member of the legislature ®’ The conductor 
quietly replied: ‘* You’ve got the symptoms,” 


....A noted wagin a Western college one 
morning read a theme of unusual merit. ‘The 
presidént, being suspicious, asked pointedly if 
it was original. ‘‘ Why, yes, sir,” was the re 
ply. ‘‘It had original over it in the paperl 
took it from.” 


....A woman interfered with her brother's 
courtship, and begged him to stay at home 
evenings. He waited until the evening when 
she expected her own lover, and complied; and 
she says that fraternal affection is a heartless 
mockery. 

...-A colored gentleman went to consult one 
of the most conscientious lawyers, and, after 
stating his case, said: ‘‘ Now, Mr. ——, I know 
you’salawyer; but I wish you would please, 
sir, just tell me de truff "bout dat matter.” 


.... Asking a lady what her accomplishments 
are is, generally speaking, harmless enough. 
Still in these days it might in some cases cause 
embarrassment to put the question “Do you 
paint?” 


....d0e says: ‘‘Sam, I have lost my watch 
overboard. Itlies here in twenty feet of water. 
Is there any way to get it?’ ‘Yes,’ says 
Sam ; ‘there are diver’s ways.”’ 


....** What was the result of the trial of that 
horse-stealer?” asked a Missourian of bis 
neighbor. ‘Oh! he was left hanging in sas- 
pense,” was the reply. 


....To Correspondents: — Declined, with 
thanks, ‘Castor Oil and Senna,” “ A Night in 
the Rain,” ‘‘Kicks and Cuffs,” and ‘Good 
Advice.” 

....What is the difference between the 
engine-driver and a passenger who has lost the 
train?” Oneis right in front, the other left 
behind. 

....A milkman is said to have left a can of 
water by mistake at a customer’s house, and 
the customer never discovered the error. 

.... What best describes and most impedes & 
Christian Pilgrim’s Progress? A Bunyan 
(bunion). 

....The highest office within the gift of the 
people is the weather signal station on Pike's 
Peak. 

...“"Who breaks pays.” This does not 
apply to railroads, as they pay men to brake. 

....A man in Chicago announces himself 96 
the “‘ Methodist candidate for constable.” 


....«What parts of an organ remind youof & 





huckster? Stop and pedal, 
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me San Juan boundary question was 


'*prought up in the English House of Commons 


¥ 


last week. Lord George Hamilton criticised 
| Wart Granville’s policy, and thought that an in- 


/ Jad been made irf the reference to the Treaty 
. of 1846 made in the Treaty of Washington, 
Capt. Baillie-Cocbrane also stated that Earl 
_ .Granville’s foreign policy had always been the 
reverse of that of Aberdeen, Palmerston, 


Russell, and Stanley, and had recently given to 


Russia 500 miles of frontier in Asia. The nego- 
tiations with the United States had been pur- 
sued, he said, in accordance with the same 


®\“ policy of conciliation and humiliation. Vis- 


count Enfield defended Earl Granville; but 
other members agreed with Lord’ Hamilton’s 
strictures. Mr. Gladstone said that restricted 
arbitration was better than none, and that al- 
_. though the English had been defeated, arbitra- 
tion had removed the causes of irritation and 
restored friendliness between two great nations, 


...-The Vienna Exhibition was opened last 
. | Thursday by the Emperor of Austria, in the 
,.presence of the royal family, the invited royal 
guests, and the dignitaries of the city. Brief 
~ addresses were made by the Archduke Charles, 
Prince yon Auersperg, and the Burgomaster of 
Vienna. Much enthusiasm was manifested 
and immense crowds were in attendance. It is 
reported that the affairs of the American ex- 
hibitors are still in much confusion, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of the first commission- 
vers, and that Mr. Jay and the new commission- 
ers are urging the exhibitors to the most active 
exertions to repair the effects of previous mis- 
management, The suspended commissioners 
continue to protest against their suspension 
and declare their innocence of the charges 
wade against them. 


.... The news from Spain is unimportant. A 
number of Carlist prisoners confined on one of 
the Canary Islands mutinied several days ago, 
and the guard was compelled to fire on them 
to secure submission to the orders of the 
authorities. Many of the prisoners were killed 
and wounded. An order has been issued 

= granting amnesty to all Carlists who surrender 

“within eight days, except those who deserted 
vfrom the Spanish army and the leaders. 'Re- 
: eruiting against the Carlists is “going on 


,) throughout Spain with some activity. The 


Portuguese Government has ordered all the 
Carlist refugees from Spain to leave its terri- 
tory, giving them the choice of going to any 
country except France, 


«.«Lhere has been no fighting with the 
Modocs since the battle of the 26th of April, 
in which the loss of life among our troops was 
heavy. Eight bodies were left on the field or 
burned by the Indians, while the remains of 
Lieut. Sherwood and the officers killed have 
been sent to Sap Francisco. The settlers on 
Butte and Bogus Creeks have moved off. Itis 
said that no immediate movement will be made 
against the Modocs, and the opinion prevails 
among sone of the officers that the plan of 
action must be considerably changed from the 
policy employed in previous campaigns. The 
‘Snake Indians, in Nevada, are said to be be- 
haying in a threatening manner. 


....The following members of Congress have 
thus far returned their back pay to the Treas- 
, Ury or disposed of it otherwise than by appro- 
,Priating it totheirown use: Senators—Wilson, 
Scott, Fenton, Schurz, Morton, Pratt, Ramsey, 
Wright, Morrill, Bayard; Representatives— 
Roberts, Potter, Hoar, Monroe, Upson, Hawley, 
Wheeler, Perry, Sprague, Van Trump, Willard, 
Merriam, Merrick, Garfield, Finkelnburg, 
Starkweather, Coburn, Shellabarger, Townsend, 
McCrary, Wells, Swann, Farnsworth, Hazleton, 
Colton, Crebs, McCormick, Cox, Peters, Esty. 
$77,757.77 has been returned to the Treasury. 


-..-Mr. Jacob Bright, a brother of John 
Bright, brought up for a second reading his 
Woman’s Disabilities bill in the English House 
of Commons last week. In his remarks in 
Support of the bill Mr. Bright cited the adop- 

» tion of woman suffrage in Wyoming Territory 
» §nd elsewhere, and said that if the measure 
was defeated now .it would be brought for- 
__ Ward again and again. Mr. Bouverie moved 
that the second reading of the bill be post- 
poned six months, and Mr. Scourfield seconded 
the motion. A debate followed, at the close of 
' ‘Which the House divided, and the bill was re- 
“Jeeted by a vote of 222 to 155. 


++--The will of the Emperor Napoleon has 
published. His estate amounts to only 

,000 sterling. The document is very brief. 

It commends his son and his wife to the state, 
the people, and the army; mentions the Em- 

» Press Eugenie as a fit regent; recommends to 
wie son a careful study of the writings of the 
» Sider Napoleon; gives to the Empress all his: 
auRt Property; and asserts that he dies in 
st Bn Oetholie faith, which his son will always 


terpretation fatal to the just claims of England - 














-. «In consequence of the adverse vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies, last week, on the appro- 
priation for the arsenal at Taranto, the Italian 
ministers tendered their resignations, which 
wereaccepted. No announcement has yet been 
made of the names of ‘the statesmen to whom 
the formation of a new ministry will be intrust- 
ed. The king has consulted Ricasoli and Min- 
ghetti, who advise the retarn of the ministry to 
office. 


-...d0bn R. Thompson, literary editor of the 
New York Evening Post, died in this city last 
week. Mr. Thompson. was long editor. of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, of Richmond, the 
best of the Southern literary magazines, and 
wrote two books, both of which were, by a 
singolar coincidence, destroyed by fire before 
publication. Mr. Thompson was 49 years of 
age, and had been in feeble health for some 
years. 


-.-» The public debt statement, issued the first 
of May, shows a reduction during April of 
$2,247,485. The total debt now amounts to 
$2,258,583,467—$2,218,527,110 being principal 
and $40,056,357 interest. The total amount now 
in the Treasury, including coin, currency, and 
special deposits, is $105,094,811; and the debt, 
less the cash in the Treasury, is $2,158,489,156, 


---.There has been some difficulty between 
the Latin and Greek monks at Bethlehem, but 
the trouble has now partially subsided. The 
Sultan of Turkey is disinclined to interfere, but 
Russia demands the punishment of those who 
initiated the difficulty. The holy men got so 
excited over their quarrel that a fight ensued, in 
which five or six were injured on each side, 


....The Hon. James Brooks, editor of the 
New York Zzpress and member of Congress 
from this city, died in Washington, on Wednes- 
day of last week, of cancer of the stomach. 
Mr. Brooks was sixty-two years of age. He 
was six times a member.of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was connected with the New 
York press for forty years. 


.-..The wreck of the “Atlantic” has been al- 
most blown to pieces by gunpowder. Quite an 
amount of goods has heen recovered, and forty- 
one more bodies were brought up on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of last week. The whole num- 
ber of bodies thus far recovered is 349. 


....The Peansylvania Republican State Con- 
vention will be held at Harrisburg on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 13th. The colored voters of New 
Jersey have called a mas3 convention to meet 
at New Brunswick, on June 3d. 


-s.eLhe production of perfect postal cards 
was begun in Springfield on May 1st, and 600,- 
000 or 700,000 will be turned out daily. No 
cards will be issued to postmasters until the re- 
ceipt of orders from Washington. 


.-.-The operatives in some of the mills at 
Olneyville, Woonsocket, and Pawtuxet Valley, 
Rhode Island, struck last week; but there were 
no acts of violence. At Woonsocket the mills 
have been closed. 


.... The Senate Committee on Transportation, 
of which Senator Windom is chairman, has been 
sitting since the adjournment of the Senate, to 
consider the various canal and railroad routes 
to the seaboard. 


..»eThe New York Chamber of Commerce 
held its 105th annual meeting in this city, last 
Thursday, when. William E. Dodge presided. 
The house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. was unan- 
imously sustained. 


...--The Peruvian Government has of late 
been granting large sums to various railroad 
projects, and hopes to open communication 
with the Atlantic by way of the Amazon River. 


....The Supreme Court has postponed until 
October the application of the counsel of ex- 
Gov. Warmoth, of Louisiana, for the allowance 
of an appeal from the decision of Judge Durel. 


...-The postmaster-g 1 of New South 
Wales has been authorized to proceed to Wash- 
ington and arrange for a permanent mail service 
between California and Australia. 


....The French Government has consented to 
alow a quantity of rifles and ammunition to 
pass through French territory on its way to the 
Spanish forces at Puigcerda. 


.... The Emperor of Germany has been at St. 
Petersburg during the past week, and many 
festivities have occurred in consequence in that 
city. 

.... William Charles Macready, the eminent 
actor, died last week, at his residence in Weston, 
Super Mare, England, at the age of 79. 


.... The Government of Turkey has sent to 
the United States an order for 400,000 rifles. 


....Thuarlow Weed had a serious attack of ill- 
ness at his residence in this city last week. 


*....Ten thousand emigrants left Liverpool 
week before last for this country. 


..--Gov, Dix signed the New York charter 
on Wednesday of last week. 
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Ministerial Register. — 
SETTLEMENTS. 
ALEXANDER, 8. C., Preab., of Shirleysbarg, 
to Dr 


'y Run, Pa. 
— A. HL, Bapt., of Greenfield, at Windsor, 


BRAGH. 8. C., Unit., ord., April 23d, Norton, 
ass, 


BEAL, 8. L., Univ., Provincetown, Mass. 


BURLEW, Wm. H., Bapt., ord., April 16th, 
Samptown, N. J. 


CHAPIN, W. J., Bapt., Troy, Ill 


CORSESE ALL, 4, C., Bapt., of Fort Madison, 
at Creston, Ia. 


COOPER, Gro., Bapt., of Gloversville, N. Y., 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUPP, J. H., Luth., of German Settlement, at 


Brandonyille, W. Va. 

DEAN, Garpnex, Bapt., stated su Cong. 
ch., W. Greece, NY’ nom . 

DEGEN, Henry V., re of Smithtown, N.Y., 
at South Orange, N. J. 

DICK, ALExanpER, F. Bapt., of Cowlesvillé, 
N. Y., at, Pierpont, O. 

DINSMORE, A. A., Presb., of Des Moines, Ia., 
at Milford, Del. 

DUNHAM, Joun, Bapt., Quincy, Mich. 

FARNSWORTH, J. H., Univ., Des Moines, Ia. 

FRANCIS, Lewis, Cong., of Castleton,. Vt., 
sisted supply, 3rd-ave, Mission, New York, 


GARDNER, §., Bapt., Richmond, Mich. 

GASTON, L. B., Presb., Clarendon and Mace- 
donia, Ark. 

GILBERT, A. 8., Bapt., of E. Swanton, at 
Montgomery Center, Vt. 

GOETCHIUS, G. T., Presb., inst., May 4th, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

GREGORY, C. D., Bapt., ord., Coneord, Mass. 

GROSECLOSE, L. C., Luth., of Mt. Pleasant, 
N.C.,at Jonesboro, I. 

HAMILTON, Davin H., D.D., Ripley, O. 

HEYWOOD, H. M., Bapt., Alna, Me. 

HIMMLER, J. C., Luth., inst., Coshocton, N.Y, 

HISCOX, Mr., Bapt., inst., May 1st, North- 
ampton, Mags. 

HYDE, M. A., Epis., Ch. of the Good Shepherd 
St. Lous; Me 5 _ 

KENEAGY, Samvet, D.D., Presb., Lancaster 
and Mount Nebo, Pa. 

KIMBALL, C. H., Bapt., Morris, Il. 

LAMB, G. T., Bapt., of Salem, to Unionville, O. 

— C., Luth., inst., Richmond, 


MARTIN, A., Bapt., of Londonville, at 1st 
ch., Colesville, N. Y. 
MERRIEL, Cuartes H., Cong., stated supply, 
W. Brattleboro’, Vt. 

MERRITT, Wa. B., Ref. (Dutch), of Glasco, 
at Sixth-avenue.ch., New York. 

MYERS, ALFRED E., Presb., inst., April 30th, 
Bronxville, N. Y. P 

McELWAIN, ANDREW, Presb., inst. April 27th, 
Hestonville ch., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 

MoRAE, THappgvus, Presb., of MeVeytown, 
at Renova, Pa. 

NEWTON, Epwarp P., Presb., ord. as mission- 
ary to India, May 6th, Allegheny, Pa. 

PARKER, H. 1, Bapt., of Austin, Minn., at 
Visalia, Cal. 


PERRY, C. M., Cong., of Holland, N. Y., stated 
supply, Southwick, Mass. 

PICKETT, J. H., Cong., of Stoddard, ord. as 
deacon (Episcopal), April 2lst, Keene, N.H. 

PIKE, E. B., Cong:, of Stow and Chatham, 
stated supply, Boothbay, Me. 

RICHARDS. James, D. D., Presb., inst. April 
20th, Kanawha ch., Charlestown, W. Va. 
ROONEY, J. C., Bapt., of Cooper’s Plains, at 

Chemung, N. Y. 


wen 5 R., Bapt., of Chester, at Shoreham, 


SAMSON, Mr., Bapt., ord. April 24th, Ist ch., 
New York, N. Y. 

SATTERFIELD, D. J., Presb. stated supply, 
Beaver, Pa. 

SCOTT, Rosert, Epis., inst., April 27th, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

SEBRING, E. N., Ref. (Dutch), inst., April 22d, 
Fairfield, N. 

SHARPNACK, A. F., Bapt., of Blue Grass, at 
Spring Creek ch., Burlington, Ia, 

SMYTHE, Hues, Presb., inst. 7th ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

SNYDER, Jonny, Unit., of Hingham, Mass., 
inst., April 20th, St. Louis, Mo. 

STORMS, J. H., Bapt., of Chicago Theo, Sem., 
at Fairfield, Ia. 

TAYLOR, T. J., Epis., Grace ch., Ravenna, O. 


TEMPLE, A. P., Presb., ord. and inst., Sen- | 


eca, N. Y. 


VAULKENADR, J. J., Bapt., of Eldorado, 
Kan., at Arnprior, Canada. 


WARD. C., Bapt., of Cazenovia, at Oxford, 
N 


WEBSTER, H. D. L., Univ., Little Falls, N. Y. 


WEISEL, Cuarres A., Luth., inst., Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 

WELLBYE, O. A., Luth., inst., Waseca County, 
Minn. 


Ms 5 Et: Lester, JR., Bapt., inst., Fredonia, 
WONDERS, J. M., Luth., of Warren, O., at 
Brookville, Pa. 


YOUNG, J. L. M., Bapt., So. Bend., Ind. 
CALLS, 

BROWN, Tuxo. 8., Presb., of Brooklyn, to 
Dunellen, N. J. Accepts. : 

BURBANK, P. 8., Cong., of Danville, Vt., to 
So. Parsonfield, Me. ; 

BUTLER, E. P., Cong., of Hartford Theo. Sem., 
to Lyme, Conn. Accepts. 

COGSWELL, J. S., Cong., of Holden, to 
Strong, Me. 


~PASTNACHT; A: G., Luth:, of Theo. Sen, Get- 

tysburg, to Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. 

GAY, Wiaaaw A., Presb., to Breckenridge- 
street ch., Buffalo, N. ¥. 

GLADHILL, Joun T., of Theo. Sem., Gettys- 
burg;,Pa., to Empire, Ill. - Accepts. 

GOULD, Epwm 8., Cong., of Andover Theo. 
Sem., to Free ch., Providence, R. L 

GRIFFITH, J. T., Bapt., of Sharpaville, to 
Jamestown, Pa. 

GRIFFIN, Henry D., Cong., of New Haven, to 
South ch., New Britain, Conn. Accepts. 

BARNA. Wiiuzam, Presb., Hebron, Pa, Ac- 
cep’ 


HILTON, J. V., Cong., of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to Maverick ch., E. Boston, Mass. 
HOLLOWAY, A.,-Presb., of Danville, N: J., to 
Lower Mount Bethel, Pa. Accepts. 
me W. M,, Presb., Penn and Harrison City, 
‘a. 


a Wri F., Presb., Braddock’s Field, 


LEEPER, F. L., Presb., to the ehurches of 
James’, Johns’, and Wadmalaw Islands, 
8.C. Accepts. 

LOCKWOOD, Joun H., Ref. (Dutch), of Can- 
istota, N. Y., to New England Cong. ch., 
Brooklyn, E.D, Accepts. — 

LYON, W. E., Bapt., of Saginaw, Mich., to 
Monroeville, O. Accepts. 

— E. B., Presb., 4th ch., Indianapolis, 


MARTA. E. H., Luth., Danville and Sparta, 


MORE, Wm. §8., Ref. (Dutch), Woodstock, IIL 
Accepts. 

McKIBBIN,: Wir1.1am, 
(Minersville), Pa, 

PACKARD, 8. W., Cong., of N. Truro, to 
Boylston, Mass. Accepts. 

PATTERSON, Wanton, Presb., of Rochester, 
to Columbia, Ind. 

PEAIRS, H. R., Presb., Hepworth, Ill. 

RILEY, E. 8., Bapt., of. Southport, to Seuth- 
street ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ROBIE, B. A., Cong., of Wilmington, Mass., to 


Presb., Pittsburgh 


Belfast, Me. 

SAVARY, W: H., Unit., of Ellsworth to Can- 
ton, Me. Accepts. | 

STEARNS, Lewis F., Presb., of Newark, to 
Norwood, N. 


SPANGLER, P. J., Ref. (Ger.), Plymouth, Ind. 
Acvepts. 


DANIELS, C. H., Cong.; of Union Theo. Sem., 
to Smyrna, N. Y. 
TODD, Tuomas, Bapt., of Sackville, to Sussex 
Vale, N. B. Accepts. 
VESTLING, Pastor, Luth., of Marshalltown, 
a2 to Osage Cityand Osage Settlement, 
D. 


WENTWORTH, Gero. W., Bapt., of Middle 
field, to Seward, N. ¥. Accepts. J 
WESTVEER, A.; Ref. (Dutch), Niltroyck, Il. 
WHITING, 0., Bapt., of Springfield, Mo., to 

Fort Scott, Kan. 


REMOVALS. 





BIERCE, D. E., Presb., Ripley, 0. 
BOWKER; 8., Cong., Raymond, N. H, Il 
health. 


BUTLER, J. G., Presb., First ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


CATON, I. L., Presb., Georgetown, O. 

CARSON, J. E., Presb., West Union, O. 

CHAPMAN,.N. F., Ref. (Dutch), Castsban, N.Y. 

CLARK, W., Bapt., Xenia, IL, resigns. 

COLBY, A. J., Bapt., Wheaton, Lil. 

COLWELL, R. L., Bapt., 1st ch., Springfield, 
O., resigns. Leaves July 1st. 


DICK, J. W., Bapt., Still River, Mass., resigns. 
Leaves July ist. 


ELCOGK, E,-P., Presb., Port Deposit, Md. 

FERGUSON, G. F., Bapt., Essex, Conn. 

GUILD, Go. P., Bapt., Bushnell, IL, resigns 

JEWETT, Wa. R., Cong., Fisherville, N. H., 
resigns. 

LAMB, T. G., Bapt., Washingtonville, O. 


PAUL, Rosert, Epis., Binghamton, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves June lst. 


PHIPPS, Wiuttiam H., Cong., E. Woodstock, 
Conn. 


RAWSON, 8. A., Presb., Beecher’s Island, Pa, 
REYNOLDS, A. J., Presb., Lithopolis, O. 
RICHARDSON, O., Bapt., Warren, Me. 
ROCKWELL, C., Cong., Dunstable, Maas. { 
RUHL, J. B., Ref. (Ger.), Spencerville, O; 
SEYMOUR, Cuar.zs, Epis., Trinity ch., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 
SKEELE, J. P., Cong., Hatfield, Mass. 
SMITH, Harry, Bapt., South-street ch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
SWAIN, Grorag, Ref. (Dutch), Marlboro, N.J. 
THOMAS, T. C., Presb., So. Charleston, Pa. 
TURNER, J. W., Cong., Waverly, Mass. 
WARNER, Artueur H., Epis., St. Barnabas 
Chapel, resigns. Ill health. 
DEATHS. 
BERLEY, Witu1aM, Luth., Lexington, 8. C., 
April 18th, aged 62. 
BRYSON, Rosert C., Presb., Pine Grove, Pa., 
April 13th. 


CLARK, E. L., Bapt., Seward, Neb., aged 60. 
a Erus W., U. B., Grosbeck, O., 
April 18th. 


MANSFIELD, W. L., Bapt., Marietta, Ga. 

aqpoaes, Me, D.D., U. P., Ligonier, Pa., 
April 2ist. ‘ 

TERRELL, Wur.1amson, Meth., Columbus, 
Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEWHALL, Fates H., = has been 
elected president of the 
University. 

RICHARD, J. W., .Luth., of Empire, Ml., re- 
signs his pastorate August lst, to act as 


hio Wesleyan 





professor in Carthage College, 
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Piterature, 


RECENT NOVELS.” 


WE are not sure that we recognize in Ken- 
elm Ohillingly the ‘‘ Gothic massiveness of 
thought” which Edgar Poe attributed to Bul- 
wer’s earlier writings. But whatever Lord 
Lytton wrote is interesting beyond the com- 
mon ; and his latest works, of which this is 
one, are more interesting than’ his earlier. 
They speak with a certain authority, as that 
of a writer who is more than astory teller— 
a thoughtful and practiced observer of men 
and of affairs. It has been the fashion of late 
to decry Bulwer as a sentimentalist and a 
second-rate mind. The criticism, indeed, 
is as old as Thackeray’s ‘‘ Yellowplush” 
memoirs, in which he is severely Jashed for 
his vanity and self-consciousness. But he 
improved steadily as he grew older; and the 
man who could make a reputation anony- 
mously, in his old age, as Bulwer did, by his 
book about ‘‘ The Coming Race,” one whose 
plays and novels retain so strong a hold, not 
merely upon vulgar, but upon. educated 
minds, is not to be dismissed quite so easily 
and summarily as this. But we do not propose 
to enter here upon an estimate of his works, 
other than to say that this his last is one of 
much interest, The ripened fruit of a thought- 
ful life, and much above the average novel of 





' the day in interest-and in power of thought, 
‘ it and another posthumous novel of Bul- 


ee 


wer’s, ‘‘The Parisians,” are well worth 
reading. 

A very sound and sincere piece of work 
is Miss Thackeray's Old Kensington. Miss 
Thackeray is working in a- vein which is 
distinct not only from that of her. father, 
but from that of all her contemporaries, and 
We announce this story almost without re- 
serve as a charming picture of life and love 
in England. The illustration on page 179, 
though somewhat marred in the reprint, is 
one of unusual beauty. 

An enjoyable reprint is one of a story 
from the hand of an anonymous English 
writer, called Wot Hasily Jealous. It relates 
the adventures in travel and in love of a 
sprightly party of Swiss tourists—dof Helen 
Brentham and of her lover, Reynold Mur- 
ray. The story has pretty aphorisms like 
the following: ‘‘On the white page of a 
blank heart in three days that may be writ- 
ten which takes half a lifetime to efface.” 
The tale has its elements of tragedy, too ; 
but it is written in a simple, unpretending 
style, ends tolerably well, and is, on’ the 
whole, quite readable, especially in the 
touches of Swiss description. 

Not Without Thorns describes the thorny 
way of love—a path that seems to be the 
most entertaining where it is the fullest of 
obstacles—in a story that is well constructed, 
but rather too long for theinterest. It, too, 
has its tragic incidents, and its end the re- 
verse of tragic; and, but for a little more of 
moralizing. than we care to attend toin a 
novel, we should find this an entertaining 
reprint. Its great variety of incident will, 
however, have sufficient charm for many 
readers. Not so well written or so lively as 


* Keneim CHILLINGLY. 
ton. Harper & Brothers, 
Oup Kensinerox. By Miss Taackeray. The same. 
Nor Eastty Jzatovs. ANovel J R. Osgood & Co. 
Nor wirnout Tworss, A Story. By Eww Granam. 
The same. 
LAKEVILLE; on, Svsstancs amp SHapow. By Mary 
Hezaty. D. Appleton & Co. 
PascareL. Onlya Story. By Ovma. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 6 
Unper Lock anp Ker. A Story. By T. W. Spziaur. 
The same. 
Smeyt Huytinoton. AiNovel. By Mrs. J. C. R. Dore. 
The same. 
Jonanyes Oar. By Exizaseras De Witte, Trans- 
lated trom the German by F. E. Bunnerr. Roberts Bros. 
Tae ProGRessionists, AND ANGELA. Translated from 
the German of ConraD von Bouanpex. Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 
A Fam Saxon. A Novel. By Justin MoCarrny, 
Bheidon & Co, 
Twice Crownep, By Haraier B. MoKesver, Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Cuxpe Waapieics's Promise, By Mary D. Navman. 
The same. 
Count Kostia. By Vicror Ouersotms. Holt & Wi- 
Mama. 
Queens. By F. B. Emery. Estes & Lauriat, » 
Rosin TReMaYNe. By Eutt¥ Saran Hout. Robert Car- 
ger & Bros, 
Dany Berry's Goveeness. By Lucy E.uen -Guxanary. 
New York: . Whittaker. B 
geet vor Wives. By Mrs, Epwaarvs. Sheldon 


Tus Drap Sm and other Stories, By Rowigp Gannerr, 
Dodd & Mead, if 


By E. L. Botwer, Lord Lyt- 


the above story is Lakeville, the next upon 
our list. It is the work of an American 
writer, Miss Healy, the author of ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer’s Romance.” One would think that she 
bad taken the cue of calamities from the 
English writers whom we have already 
mentioned, for a serious accident happens to 
a leading character of the story at about the 
two hundredth page, a place which we 
have observed to be particularly danger- 
ous and even fatal to. heroes’ in our 
recent novel reading. Why the risk 
should occur at this stage, and not later 
or earlier in the story, we are puzzled 
to make out; but as long as Valérie, the 
heroine, behaves.as charmingly as she gen- 
erally does, we are content not to criticise 
the plot of the story too severely. There is 
a tour to Europe in it, which adds no little 
variety to its interest. 

Pascarel is the last novel by ‘‘ Ouida,” and 
is a story in which you feel a strong hand 
upon: the first page to which youopen, It 
is a tale of Italian life, and we chanced upon 
an eloquent poetical eulogy of Florence, 
‘“* the city of lilies,” at the beginning of the 
second book; and, turning to its beginning, 
we find the motto in Italian: ‘‘If you do 
not love Florence the book willoffend you.” 
The chapter ends by speaking of “‘ the magic 
girdle that has shut her out from all the 
curse of age and death,and man’s oblivion, 
and.given ber a youth and loveliness which 
will endure so long as the earth itself en- 
dures, . the circle of the mountains, 
purple and white and golden, lying around 
Florence. Who having once abode 
with her can turn their faces from the rising 
sun and set the darkness of the hills betwixt 
herself and them?” The story is told in 
the autobiographical form—a story 
of art and song and of wandering in 
Italy; a story told with almost gasp- 
ing intenseness of style, high-strung and 
tense from first to last, to the detriment of 
natural tone, and with little of definite plot; 
yet it will be interesting, in spite of its high- 
flown phrases, to those who love art, and 
Italy and the fair city that was ‘ built in a 
field of flowers on a midsummer night by 
the slayer of the lion, for the mother of 
Eros; Florence, the daughter of the gods 
and the queen of the freedom of men; 
Florence, the poetess and paradise of love.” 

In his prefatory note to a tale about the 
Great Mogul Diamond, called Under Lock 
and Key, Mr. T. W. Speight does not en- 
gage the enthusiasm of his readers by tell- 
ing them that he ‘‘ denied himself the pleas- 
ure of reading ‘The Moonstone’ till after 
the completion of his own story, so. as to 
preclude any possible charge of having de- 
rived the outline of the plot from the work 
of another writer.” How did Mr. Speight 
conclude that he ought not to read Wilkie 
Collins's story if he had no inkling of its 
plot? A careful examination of the book 
will show, however, that, while there is a 
considerable likeness between the construc- 
tions of the two books, there is little if any 
more than is to be attributed to accidental 
coincidence. Mr. Speight’s story is not 
as intricate or as fascinating as ‘‘The 
Moonstone”; but it. is cleverly done. 
The unriddling of the cipher in the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters is par- 
ticularly ingenious; and the cave scene, 
in the fifteenth chapter, where Ducie gets 
a sight of the great green diamond, is 
quite in the vein of “‘ Monte Cristo.” Itis an 
interesting story, throughout, and we wel- 
come the present reprint of it, though the 
diamond finally goes to the bottom of the 
tarn of Ben Dulas and becomes the des- 
pair of dredgers. 

Mrs. J. C. R. Dort’s Sibyl Huntington is an 
American love story, and is a little mawkish, 
to our thinking, in its style; though we dare 
say it will please a good many sentimental 
young readers who are less hardened in the 
deed of novel reading than ourselves. 
Whether it will benefit them in other ways, 
whether it will give them any truer notions 


doubt. But the young people will enjoy being 
reminded of their favorite lines from Mra 
Browning and Mrs. Hemans; and none of 
them will rise from the perusal of all this 
gossip about courting, engagements, and 
marriages with any subversive notions, or 


juny new ideas otherwise dangerous to their 


parents’ peace of mind. 
We take up German novels with an ex- 





pectation, founded upon an encouraging ex- 








about character or about literary. art; we’ 





perience,’ of finding something good in oe 
We expect that, as a rule, they will depict 
deep and varied forms of life and not a little 

of intense and genuine feeling, as well as of 
tender thought, unvitiated by sentimentalism, 

The sterling qualities that have given the 

Germans pre-eminence in armsare not absent 

from their fictions. This, solidity, this gen- 

uineness,. this freedom from mawkishness 

and from.popular cant we find in’Elizabeth 
De: Wille’s novel, Johannes Olaf. Franziska, 
the heroine, is a charming creature, and 

of the poetic ‘grace of the present trans- 

lation these sentences will give an idea, 

They describe Olaf looking at an old picture 

by night: 

“He had forgotten to extinguish his light, 
and it now flared up in going out, and the 
glow fell on the picture. i The light 
went out, and Johannes: no. longer saw the 
picture; but it stood with luminous distiact- 
ness before hig mind. It was..as if -it were 
reflected in his soul. With indiscribable 
grace the figure was bending down toward 
& crystal stream, and drawing water in the 
hollow of her hand and throwing it splash- 
ingly-down; ber head, with its sweet, imno- 
cent eyes, was upraised; and in the sky 
stood the evening star, like a revelation of 
beauty ; a deep silence was overall Nature.” 
We.wish that we had space to commend 
this story more in detail. It will please all 
who like the German nature, 


Other effective German novels are The 
Progressionists and Angela, which come to us 
in asingle volume, translated from the orig- 
inal of Conrad von Bolanden. They. are 
able, though doctrinaire; and, as might be 
expected of works issuing from a Catholic 
publishing house, they have little mercy 
upon the cruder doctrines of progress 
which have their vogue among the ignorant. 
These books are by no means, however, 
mere tirades against progress; ‘they are 
directed against its mistakes'and abuses. As 
thoughtful and well-written novels with a 
purpose they are well worth reading, and 
they represent a type of thought which is 
not any too familiar to novel readers. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy is nothing if not 
entertaining; and in his last story, A Fair 
Sazon, he takes our attention at the start 
with his description of that curious and 
picturesque spot, half an hour by rail from 
London, where -“on clear days, as one looks 
toward the region where London lies, the 
Victoria Tower and the Clock Tower may be 
seen rising up as if they sprang sheer and 
straight from the further edge of the Com- 
mon; and more rarely there appears dimly 
behind and oddly mixed up with them 
the dome of St. Paul’s.” The story is a 
straightforward and interesting one, the 
work of a born raconteur, and as such we 
commend it to the large audience who fol- 
low whatever Mr. McCarthy writes. 

In Twice Crowned Harriet B. McKeever 
telis “a story of the days of Queen Mary,” 
arguing with tender logic “that she was 
not that naturally cruel person that some 
would fain have us believe. . . . She 
was a woman with originally tender, wo- 
manly feelings; else how do we account for 
her love of children, music, flowers, and 
friends?” This argument will not count 
for much with the argumentative; but we 
refer readers to the story, in which an effort 
is made, and one that is not altogether un- 
successful, to reproduce the quaint English 
speech of the era in which the actors’ move 
and to give the flavor of its manners and 
customs. 

Clyde Wardleigh is a pleasantly written 
story; but, as it illustrates the saying that 
‘* whom the gods love die young,” we should, 
perhaps, advise intending readers of the 
more susceptible sort of the fact that one of 
the most interesting characters in the book 
is suddenly carried off by heart disease, very 
nearly at the page which we have already 
mentioned as being so fatal in our present 
batch of novels. This story. is entirely de- 
yoid of local color; but it is interesting for 
its brisk dialogue and lively characterization. 

One of the best and most readable. novels 
of the day is Count Kostia, by Victor Cher- 
buliez. There is a marked individuality 


about this writer-and about his characters, . 


which are sketched with the free hand of a 
master. There is no over-elaboration in his 
work, while it is evidently the work .of a 
true literary artist. The present book is in 
every way worthy of the high reputation of 


the series to which it belongs. We expect’ 


the sun to rise to-morrow simply because it’ 
has behaved with such laudable uniformity 





in this matter heretofore; and for a similar 

, reason we are nearly as confident that each 
new book in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series” wij} 
be a good one. 

Queens is an odd sort of a story, by E. B, 
Emery, in which a considerable number of 
highly idealized women, living “‘ down East” 

‘and elsewhere, are made to display various 
attractive traits of character and of culture, 
and are made out to be eminently queenly, at 
least to their husbands and lovers, though 
they are plain Americans. Here is a picture 
of one. of them—she lived in Wellington, 
Maine: ‘Such a royal woman! I call her 
Queen. Elizabeth. She reads Shakespeare 
just as she does anything else—ag if jt 
were ‘the business of her life. She 
seemed always to have made the ‘play 
all her own; and I have heard readings on 
the stage not half so expressive or im. 
pressive. She is the most thoroughly accom. 
plished person I ever saw in manners, mind, 
and heart. - She knows Latin and Greek like 
a professor, reads French and German! with 
ease, and her bookshelves contain the'very 
cream of English literature. ' For & ‘long 
time she has been a contributor to a 
leading quarterly and to several papers.” 
And soon through whole catalogues of 
accomplishments and virtues, which incite 
us to take the train at once for the abode of 
this phoenix; for when we were last in 
Maine we heard of no such person, and the 
fame of such an one should certainly fill 
New England, at least. The other characters 
are not less “‘queenly”; and for all those 
who love unbounded eulogies of women and 
of things in general this book will have a 
powerful charm—especially, we should sup- 
pose, for the devotees of women’s rights 
We commend it to the class of “pifted, 
high-minded women,” of whom the writer 
says: “There is nothing on earth so near 
Heaven as such a woman; there is no right 
eous self-renunciation of which she is not 
capable; and we find her everywhere doiog 
with her might what her hands find to-do, 
In all probability she is superior to any-per- 
son of the other sex that she knows; 
there is scarce one she could marry without 
diminution of her self-respect.” 

Robin Tremayne is a well-written “ tale of 
the Marian persecution,” by Emily Sarah 
Holt, a lady who thinks that “ since Ridley 
and Latimer, on that autumn morning at 
Oxford, lighted that candle in England which 
they trusted by God’s grace should never be 
putout . . . it burns dimmer and dim- 
mer every year, as England yields more and 
more to Rome.” We do not share this fear 
of Rome. Physical persecution for con- 
science’s sake was an affair of an era that is 
now definitely past. But the book is anin- 
teresting recital of some of those persecu- 
tions, and: may be commended to those who 
enjoy ‘a vigorous partisan tract. 

Lady Betty’s Governess is a story of the 
time of Cromwell, purporting to be made up 
from “The Corbet Chronicles,” and. detail- 
ing the fortunes of an English family in that 
troublous period. It isa readable story, cast 
in the form of the narrator’s journal, and 
will please the patrons of the average his- 
torical novel. 

Mrs. Edwards’s story, The Ordeal for 
Wives, will be remembered by some of our 
readers a8 a magazine serial, and as one in 
which a vigorous style, an acute sense of 
humor and irony, and well-drawn charac: 
ters sustained from month to month, more 
completely than is usual in the magazines, 
the interest of the story. It loses little, if 
anything, by being read at a sitting; and it 
will add new laurels to the author of 
“Ought We to Visit Her?” 

The Dead Sin and other Stories is the title 
of eight short tales written by @ person 
under the nom de plume of ‘Edward Gar 
rett.” The writer is, we believe, a woman. 
What we are sure of is that the stories are 
not very interesting reading. They stagger 
under a load of ethics and are notso much 
stories a8 little sermons. It is possible by 
mixing two good things to spoil each of 
them ; 80 we object to this book, which we 
would call, if we had our way sbout, it, 
‘* Morals, with Stories Attached.” 





8. R. Wauts publishes a new edition of ‘Sit 
Charles Bell’s treatise on Expression, tts Anaie 
my and Philosophy. We should bave been bet- 
ter pleased with it had the present editor o . 
ted the phrenological and other notes thiat 
has felt constrained to add to the work. 
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wail MINOR NOTICES. 
“from Carter & Brothers we Teauné b 
" palfedozen of children’s books, some of them of 
remarkable merit,-but pone absolutely poor. 
Of these we mention first, as the most pro- 
fessediy religious, The Wonderful po + be 
ander Macleod, D.D., of Birkenstead land. 
_which comprises a series of pleasantly-written 
:_Mlustrations, showing on what various © 
F God's Word throws alight and to what > A 
fectitisalamp. This is not astupidly good 





book; but one which must actually hold the | 


attention of children, a rare virtue in works of 
itskind. Next to this we place Morag, a story 
of the Scottish Highlands, whose: unknown 
* gathor, though writing of the pleasant friend- 
ship existing between a rich English girl and a 
Scotch peasant, is evidently a true conserv- 
“ative, having firm faith in the immutability 
of ‘the class distinctions of -British~‘society. 
“Often,’? we read, “had the wealthy Mr. 
_ Milford been tempted, when he noticed 
‘Morag’ 8 insatiable thirst for knowledge, to take 
ber from ber quiet haunts and bring art and 
culture to aid in her training; but he.called to 
mind Blanche’s wise decision, and left the child 
of the mountains to her lowlier,:more un- 
lettered fate,’”’ lest culture and ’ refindment 
should render her unfilial and unfit her to 
make a pleasant home for the rude gamekeeper, 
her father. We can hardly think . that this is 
the legitimate result of transatlantic culture. 


..4 Manual of Popular Physiology, written 
by Henry Lawson, M.D., an English physician, 
ds ‘San attempt to explain the science of life in 
untechnical language.’ A brief. account of 
-buman anatomy is given, and there is a moder- 
_ately full account of the topics usually discussed 
ip treatises of this sort. We notice, later in the 
book, a lively assault upon the merits of.the 
Turkish bath, which Dr. Lawson sums up in.no 
very amiable way: ‘Firstly, it has been em- 
ployed for centuries by the Turks, who, as is 
well known, are the most vigorous and ener- 
getic people, mentally and bodily, in the world, 
. . « Thirdly, it accelerates the velocity of 
the blood, and stimulates the heart toincreased 
action, thus strengthening this organ in the same 
way as excessive eating promotes a healthy 
condition of the stomach. Fourthly, it gets rid 
ofall the liquid materials by.the aetion of 
“the skin, keeping the kidneys in reserve*for 
old age, just as by constantly employing one leg 
for the purpose of locomotion, when it is dis- 
eased, we can make use of the other.’’ Hardly 
less ironical than this are his strictures upon 
phrenology, ‘‘a subject to which much ‘atten- 
tion is given by the uneducated classes of so- 
ciety, and by a few also who have had opportun- 
ities of knowing better, but who love to be told 
that they are likely to become Shakespeares, 
Newtons, Miltons, and so forth;” ~The book is 
intelligently written, though in an nnuecessari- 
ly flippant sytle. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


....Mr. Richard A. Proctor writes nothing 
that is not instructive and readable, and his 
Half Hours with the Telescope will add to the 
high credit that he bas already won as a trust- 
worthy popularizer of science, This little book 
isa manual for the amateur, adapted to the use 
of telescopic powers rangiug from that of a good 
Opera-glass to that ofa three-inch achromatic. It 
is entirely devoted to practical directions. » The 
chapters describe “half hours” with the planets, 
with the sun and moon, and with different con- 

“Stellations; and the observations are conve- 
niently classified according to the months of the 
year and aesigned to early hoursin the evening. 
A number of small but accurate star-maps ac- 
company the text. We think that any per- 
son who has a good spy-glass and takes in- 
terest in observing the heavens might invest a 
dollar to excellent advantage in this little man- 
ual. ‘*A well-constructed achromatic of two 
or three inches in aperture,” says Mr. Proctor, 
very truly, ‘‘ will not merely supply amusement 
and instruction; it may be made to do useful 
work.” (G. P. Putnam’s Son.) 


-«+-Not Bread Alone, by Jennie. M. Drink- 
water, though crude, is natural in incident, 
while the characters are distinct individuals 
and not the same lay figure, wearing now a hat 
and now a bonnet or an old lady’s cap. Here 
is a clever specimen scene in Widow Lathrop’s 
, crowded cottage: 


-“Tea was on the table when. she reached 
home—if the repast could be. called tea, when 
Mrs. Lathrop was the only one who indulged in 
that beverage. 


= . “Come to bread and milk!’ Lou was shouting 


fn the back doorway. The twins, and Sammy, 
and Julia started toward the house’on a run. 

“*Don’t tell all the neighborhood we have 

and milk for supper. Lou,’ cried Sarah, 

antly. ‘ You called ‘come to “beans’ to- 

day noon, and I know they heard you at the 


parsonage.’ 
““*Would I deceive the neighborhood?’ in- 
yee Lon, raising ber Rigs: eee y, 
en bursting intova laugh.” 
_seeeMr. BR. B. Forbes has prepered, ‘from 
“various sources, an account of Liye Boats, Pro- 
-ectiles, and other Means for Saving Life at sea, 
‘Tenewing suggestions formerly made by, the 
*¥ author and by others upon this important sub- 
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ject,” and: ‘giving arf atcount’ of Sepvesto? 
means that are now emptoyed- 

reck. Gna te ot een in F 
t e book is “On eans forCommunit th 
Wrecks.”” The results of several . 


show that.a manila line of six threads.¢ 


thrown by a mortar 243 yards egainst the wa, 
affording the means of relief to @.wreck at this 


distance from the shore, The chaptets upon 


life-boats are full, and the whole work is well 
calculated to promote interest in \¢ pralse- 
worthy cause. (Boston: William ‘Parsons 
Lunt.) 


-<«<Book lovers are fond. of. -well-edited, 
handsomely-printed catalogues, and ‘such an 
one is Mr. Thomas W. Fieldse’s Essay Toward 
an Indian Bibliography. “It isa! batalogue of 
books, for the moat part belonging to’ his own 
library, “‘relating’ to the ‘history, antiquities, 
languages, customs, réligion, wars, literature, 
and origin of the American Indians,’’, and con- 
tains the titles of a large part of the works upon 
these subjects, with notes and descriptive noti: 
ces of the rarer books, It:is an admirable work, 
and should be in thelibrary of every student of 
the American aborigines., (Seribner.) 


-.ssMr. J. Williamson ‘has written a book 
about Modern Diabolism, commonly called Modern 
Spiritualism, in which’ he gives ‘‘new theories 
of Light, Heat, Electricity, and Sound,’ all of 
which theories he has received in ‘‘the medium- 
istic state.” The theories are worthless, and so 
is the book; and we:hope that this our convic- 
tion, based upon'a painful reading of the vol- 
ume, will spare other devotees of truth*from 
wasting any of their time upon it,; Still; we do 


not mind adding that the book is ‘published | 


by James Miller. 


.+.+ Al Over Oregon and Washington ‘isa use- 
fal book by Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor, in 
which she gives her observations made during 
several.yeats’ residence upon the Pacific coast, 
and tells a good deal about the history, geology, 
climate, fisheries, and agriculture of Oregon 
and its neighboring regions. Intending visitors 
to that pleasant, lonely country cannot do bet- 
ter than to buy and read this very readable vol- 
ume, (San Francisco: J. H. Carmany.) 


.-..The Rey. J. J. Smith, D.D., has reprinted 
his letters of travel, originally published in the 
Methodist Recorder, in a volume called The Won- 
ders of the Hast. Dr. Smith traveled in ‘Europe, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, and saw what others 
see; yet the old story of travel is always at- 
tractive for us who stay at home, and we pre- 
sume that this unpretending book will have its 
share of interested readers. Wew York: E. 
Goodenough.) 


.- The City of No Cross is an attempt by A. L. 

0. z to add a chapter ta ‘¢ Pilzrini’s Progress,” 
not in the scriptural phraseology and quaint 
style of Bunyan, but by describing a visit to the 
village of Morality, from which’ Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim turned back so soon as Sinai threatened, 
and by an introduction to the “ very, judicious 
man and mao of a very good name, that has 
skill to help men off with such burdens.’’ 


...-A. M. Mitchell Payne ‘in Rhoda's Corner 
writes of the good accomplished in everyday 
life by.a.young girl of .the. too-good-to-live 
stamp, who ought really to lave'died to finish 
the story artistically, since her wiugs unfold in 
the first chapter and flutter conspicuously to 
the last page of the book. Had ioda*been a 
girl, instead of am would 
have been commendable. 


..-- Kitty's Visit to ieenother of 
the "Kitty and Lulu — ‘by Joanna H. 





«Mathews, which, though not so fresh and 


charming as the ‘‘ Bessie Boo 
attractive to the little ones. 


.-..Songs of Sorrow is a little collection of 
poems, by Rey. A. L. Frisbie, which were sug- 
gested bya personal bereavement. They are 
more than usually graceful and show a marked 
poetic taste. 
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atural’ Objective, and effective. Paper. 


Logical Bookkeeping ; 
Or, THE LOGIC OF ACCOUNTS. 
By E.G. Foto, P rin cipal of the Albany B. and 8. Busi- 
ness College. 
“"B5c7”Bnobtecring, Wlancied Sy exams” god 
foe tgs for stadents and business a ae 8vo, half 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Human 
Physi ology. 


eeeeessereece 








Brg , Dons ¥ Sreeze, Ph. D., F. G, 8. 
jared f ie, instruction of youth in the les 
which are presé of health the 
bain? iy correct physica its. 19mo, rean, 
en met oy 7 cents. 


Address ie Pabtishers 
A. S. BARNES @& CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


INITIAL res 
* Kleven styles for Boring (rad 
rae are as as follows. 
The “* jos w= ,”” assorted ch tints, pCa Rae 
mheo 25 Classic, netasorted ; ‘note’ ‘folds once; ‘Targe ‘0 
mero seata eWdbeeddabecece aes wseseveuds iner daaod 


Sogn ete w acne eet ace ttna cena seeee tS eRe eee ets ssgee 





ORGAN ENVELOPE CO. Cin. 
Springfield, Mass. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S. FAMILY DOCTOR. 
By the celebrated Dr. W. W. Hatt, editor of Journal af 


feat, His greatest, and best work. All written ex- 
sly this book. Just out. 


Sonn.+ Inieago. Il darea 8M. DEFTS 


AS ASIT ea. on: 78 et 
v + 184 South Th Third Street, re 3 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.— of iver 
‘and: mocstont Educational Works. 
pieation & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, * 
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. promi t books 
* 


| CLARKE’S, . 





HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS in Forres Seience, 
cta, per part, $2.50 per year. ESTES URIAT, — 


2,000 SUNDAY-SCHUOL BOOKS.—Fortist 
send to©. T. EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York 


$1.50._THE NURSERY.-A ar Br Magazine 
for youngest fare Hustrated. id stamp 
for asample number. NOW is Re time to su ibe. 


OHN L. SHOR 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WELCOME, 


By J. M. KREFFER, 
is just issued and is beyond doubt the finest collection of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
ever presented to the public. 
Specimen copies in paper covert sent to any address on 
receipt of 5 cents. Specimen pages five. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Toe Tribute oF Praise. 


A New Collection of Hymns url —_ for 
Public and Social Worshi 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 
Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
the Family Cirele, and the Sunday- 
school. 
Prepared under the personal supervision and direction of 


DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 

















| whose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of true 


church music are Ls 4 known. Eminent authorities com- 
bine in pronouncing it 


‘The Best Hymn and Tune Book 
N° EXISTENCEY 


It is a handsome oe of 352 pages. containing 324 mel- 
odies and 727 hymns; and ie mxcsented jo ti the Christian 
no Sat the most Complete collection of sacred music yet 


A PSALTER, 
ections from the Psalms of David, 


be Ad mail, aid, for cons — eT 
' iter edition, He 9100 per hundred. Sample copy 
men pages serit free to any address. 

M. H. SARGENT, 
Cong’] Publishing Society, Boston; Mass, 


ROYAL DIADEM 
NOW READY!! 
THE NEW SONG BOOK, 
Royal Diadem, 
ace an nawat eae noone 


is the best and most presative Santhy- -school Song Book 


The |: ived be: fill 
capt pis peente: seaete are being filled as 


ROY AL DIADEM 


if the brightest and best, for every Song in ROY- 
AL DiADI 1 DEM is worth the price charged for the book, 


Price 85 cents, retail ; $30 per 10 copies, in board 
covera. 


One Copy (Paper Cover) sent on recept of 25 
Canta. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New Y ork; 
No. 145 State Street, Chicago. 


STAR MUSIC BOOKS, 

* * * * * 
DITSON & CO. offer the following resumé of 
tly advertised : 


STANDARD, . . Price, $1.50. 


Fusrson & Patwer's Famous New Charch Musi¢ Book. 


Selis finely. “ 
50 cents. 














CHEERFUL VOICES, .. 


L. 0, Emerson's brilliant new School Song Book. All 
the a will use 


SPARKLING RUBIES, 35 cents. 


One ofthe brahtet of bright Sunday-chol Song Books 


$250. 


hogrentoer tahiti anacasebes et dahell teen 


STRAUSS, . . $2.50, $3, $4 


The Gems or Str ine bed nu cy 
Get one for pan or Sruacey ba ey 


= * = * 
Either book sent, postpaid, on — trite siti 
OLIVER DITSON & ©O., 


CHAS, Ji, PITSON & CO, eyit ‘Broadway, 
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SUNSHINE. 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
BY P. P. BLISS, 
For 1873, Now Ready. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart ! 
Olose to the musical and religious needs of the Sunday- 
school. 


SUNSHINE 


CONTAINS GREAT VARIETY! DEEP FEELING! 
INTENSE MELODIES! 
R sive Scri readi with many songs. 
Llinetrating ! Enforcing! Inviting ! 

A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “wear out,"’ for family worship and 
Drayer-meeting. A few Fd of practice and pieces suit- 
— for Saturday afternoon and cencert occa- 

ons. 

Price, Single, 35 cents. ‘Per Dez., $3.60. 

A single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 80 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
11 and 113 WILLIAM §T., NEW YORK. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishnient, 
48 Beekman Street, 

NEW YORK 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 691 
Broapway,N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 


ames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
Proto t copes, Albums and Pastosraphe of Cglebrities, 




















Lantern Slides a 
hotographic Materials. 








EDUCATION. 





TAYLOR'S PATENT CHAIR 


for the Suada h 








This cat shows the chairs in position for Lecture 
er Prayer-Meeting Use. 
Send for descriptive circular to the 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR CoO., 
Ill & 113 Witttam 81., New York. 








ScHooL F'URN ITURF) 
CHURCH & HALL SETTEES. 
MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO.N.Y, 





Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 

This is a rare opportunity for clergymen. teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No..3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUK 


It Costs 
NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy sent /ree of 
i eee as 
im 

iy “hi 





as Pat 
& CO., 





i. es 


NTS, a be Parlor 3 
ible. tiful an 





- 


meat wr mplete 


NE 


Stel oe 
orabi: tai A vs O tf 
aN Ry ate «Agent's oon Phi Philadelp! 


New York, Boston, Cincinnati, aud Chicago 


TO BOOK AGENTS. 

1. PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN. 
New edition, 426 pages, Portrait of Author. 
2. THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
Addressed to the Male Sex. 


These great companion } Ln ag by Dr. Naph 
dorsed by the highest au one already ac nleved 
enormous success. The ve verg al terms offered agents of 
both sexes. Price of ‘each, 








GIVEN AWAY. 
A Fine German Chromo 
WE SEND AN ELEGANT CHROMO, MOUNTED AND READY FOR 
FRAMING, FREE TO EVERY AGENT. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
UNDERGROUND; 
or, LIFE one THE SURFACE. 
HOS. W. KNOX. 
942 wiiee! Sane 130 Fine eet 
Relates ipettents and Accidents beyond 
Mines >: Startl » * 


, ; ays edness ms an 
their nad penn in the Depths of the’ Sea; Strange 
i ction of Crime. Agents can make $100 
a week in selling this book.. Send for circulars ne $eet 
terms to agents. 

Hartford, Conn., or chia, Ill. 


ie ee WIFE, 


AGEN TS WANTED for this fearless book, It com- 





stertilon: 
i st fascinating book og Po 
* leading Mormo: 

women. Life and scenes in Utah, ag For  Gavulars 
address HARTFORD Pt PUnL LISHING CO., Hartrorp, Cr. 


For Ci be with contents, terms, extracts, and testi- 


J. @. FERGUS & CO., 
155 N. Nawta Sreest, Philadelphia. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate. 
Particulars free. Address J. WORTH & Oo., St. Louis, Mo, 


WORKING CL AS MALE OR FEMALE 


ae a week guaranteed 
t home, day or evening: no 
a reauired: fall eee Baal pen aad valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent returp 

stamp, M. YOUNG & CO.,173 Greenwich street. N.Y. 
miade from 66 cts. Call and examine. Or, 
12 Samples oqat outa free) for 50 gente 

that retail quick for #10. WOLCOTT, 181 Cha 

Square, New York. 

















WANTED.—Agents for our new hook, How to 
Enjoy Life,"" by Dr. Corng.u. ‘Everybody waits to en 
pa everybody wil! —. & copy. B. RUSSE: L 

Publisher, 55 Corahill, Bosto: 


5 000 4 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free 
tr Two new Ss sal able as ae 
N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





348 LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Intelligent, mse t4ys and of Good Address, 
can have Cnpleratet F in obtain- 
ing subscribers for ‘Miadieton: A = rb Oil CHROMO 
PORTRAITS and SACR LANDSCA 4 
the sale of which a contro! in he Eastern and South 
States. The po its, which are the finest in the world! 

erge and Martha Woekt sbinaton, Pr a 
Keats Lincoln and Grant, J 





fo . to JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Book 
ky Gursuo Publishers. 6 Dey Street, New York. j 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE” 


HAS WROTE A BOOK 
in spite of Josiah's determination not to sbénd a cent to 
re any one to read it. 
$500 a month can be made selling this book. 


AGENTS TAKE NOTIOE!! 


When we brought pod Mark Twain's books we promised 
you a harv We now promise you another, and wise 
agents will secure territory, which we will now arrange 
for. For circulors address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


FIGHTING FIRE. 


AGENTS WANTED for the grandest hook of the 
yeares now ae with astonishin ing ae: Tells of the 
afes, Fire-proo diags, “ett Sa/et 
fire with Water, Steam, and Gas; 5 gry (Ti 
Its History, Basis, Managem one, How 
Vivid hecounte of the Great Fires of History heents 
send for Circulars, You will not roe it. Sent free. Ad- 
dress DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Harrrorp, Cr. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE bp i<4 address 
J.D. WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A BRAVE BOOK. 
“WHAT W HovLp 


A Weman’s Book “ 
a. only weet of the int om oO a woman. 
sa 

















FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TOUTE. To prepare for college, for business, or for life, 
Five Sradnating courses for jadise or gentlemen. Sprinx 
term of 13 w begins March 20th. $63 pays bo 
furnished room, fuel, washing, with common Eoglish 

2 15 per cent. discount to children of clergy- 
men. Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 
EMILY A. RIOF, Principal. DARIEN, CT. 

Cates oe ay ae —Fall Term be; gy ey 30th, 

e' uary ; Spring Term 

gina March Sie 1873. or 

A LADY WISHES A SITUATION As 

Miss 


verness to teach Musi 4 lish, Add 
& MM. HAVEN, Hartford, a nee 


All Having Children te Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will = Be ped in the “* ae Edu- 


cational a 20 cts,, or $2 p 
J. W. ERMERHOLN xe co., "4 ¢ Bond t a, N.Y 




















Bighians | Military Achtomy, eveumat. 
a83,, for Common and Scien Pursuits, 
saperior merits stated in Circular, C. B. Tacs, 





PENNINGTON [RSTSTOTT. Prraionee. X. 
rme reasonable. Address A. P. LASHER, 





ENGLISH, FRENCH. AND. GERMAN 
ARDING AND AY BOHOL, x3 aS Ladies, 
nee, R. 1. Add: 2ss Mas, N. W. MUNN, Principal 


BOARDING SCHOOL. First C1 
Catalogue. A. B, WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens. 





Send fora 
lo.. N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
in each City, Town, and Vil- 


ANTE lage, an Agent forthe AMER- 
ICAN AGRICUBTURIST and HEARTH 
AND: HOME, with their exquisite chromos 
given free. Liberal Terms. A Good Paying 
Business for All. Address 
FRANK B. VAN SICLEN, Agency Department. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


7 —Address COWAN & 
AGENTS 5A best telling ete 
@30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 








Canvassers 


Buren tadebl pk ang E Biegs* Waring Bee.” neta Es 





very household. Its alee novelty and 
an nrncticnlaene will create an immense de- 
mand. Notw: necessa- 
rily treated, it is written in such brave, pure style as 
will not offend the most fastidious. Lady agents never 
bad such an opportunity to make es =e = cee 
Terms and sample sheets mailed free on imm 

plication. J. M. STODDART & CO. Philadeinhian” 


FOR AGENTS The Best ool to 


Largest 

acacia” "Pay. Either 
Gaveling orat p home. amie Territory. New Plans, etc. 
most easily worked A . EVERY su 
ceives “Cute” = "a share in 








$150 oii (873. leas 


gy Ht DOUSLE mar 


of United Sta! 
State Maps Salable "on 
erywhere. Live men, with small orlarce 
capital, write for Catalogue 

street, 


=| MONTHL cemanence 


AGENTS, LOOK. !—$12 a day made sel 
Sharpener and other wares, Sample 25 cents, 
free. T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 


THE GOOD PART; or, The Two Sisters of Bethany. 
Now and Elegant iienl dctey ora 2 
FiCT URE Wanted ia every town, to take 


GENTS. by th t. 
Large ¥... Write for some are OO. PERIN' E, 
iahee, 66 Reade street, New York. 


ciland Wey Che neck 0 Ape. RA Fat Lt WITH vere OTEN; 
particulars free. 


8. M. arecee htt Hanover ber Stes 





Scissors 
talogue 




















PER WEEK and penses 
$302: a reliable agent ow every gy 
— fast, and we wll st I stare yor cart you 


. Address = River oe Co., 
Chicago, Ti. 
AGENTS, 
Frown risk 


lars free. Address G. 
bo Maiden Lane, N. 
our popular books and 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHIN 
Nee Yok a jo” B i Likerty 8 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


Send for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


ARRANTED for Five Years. 





maar Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
The Celebrated 


Usley Collage Organs. 


BS roe ye Fn The ee. ya Tes ; 

ea mprov: 

were introduced first in this establishment. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


SEND FOR {ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


STEGK accsne wee 


are the BEST. 


CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC. 

$100 casb for double reed, six stops, powertul-toned 
organs. Warranted, etc., very best $275 cash for 7- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos. 


WILLIAM A. POND & Co., 
'' No.'647 Broadway WN. Y. 
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, L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guiter 
Gurrars, the best ‘7 =a a 


* ‘Strings. Catalogues and Photozrap 
tere fren 19) Tremont Se. Bei Mace 


CHICKERING 
PIANO-FORTES 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 

and upon the most favorable terms of payment, 
We invite the attention of persons intending to pur. 

ebase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, siving 


full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 


SEND FOR A CATALOCUE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 EAST 14th ST., New York, 
854 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 


Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
at a reduction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de. 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, {7 Union Square, 


NEW YORK 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN Cf. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


These Organs are rpassed in quality of bad 
fing, of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 


whe, MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 
send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
PRICE $500. 


Cowprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 

E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS’ 
Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


CHAMPERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


erchants, dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
solfsicd te write for information, Circulars, and Price- 
liste, Guaranty gpined and satisf faction guaranteed 
by our “Spxciat Sare Orrer.” Address 


T, H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 


A GREAT OFFER 2 MAY!! 


erie cae A eaten & emg 
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~ Foung and Old. 


THE WIDOW'S SON. 


BY ALICE ROBBINS, 











As shu’s you live, Miss Bessy, 
Dar’s sixteen chickens dis day! 
Laws, isn’t she one for settin’ ! 


Tell you she’s a Bolton Gray. 


It’s sich a nice ole mudder, 
‘As many a human I know, 

As brings up all her chillen 
Healthy enough to grow. 


It’s 8 queer conceit, Miss Bessy, 
But I’s so old, ye see, 

Dat I mos’ly don’t remember 
De ones dat was born to me. 


For ‘twas in de times of mis’ry, 
An’ mos’ ob dem was sold, 

Till come my lily boy, Jemmy, 
An’ den I war free an’ old. 


Dat boy was de berry apple 
Of dis pore old nigger’s eye ; 
I forgot my blessed Marster 
Whenever Jemmy was by. © 


So peart, so wise, so harnsome, 
So gentle an’ tender o’ me! 

Wid a beautiful sperit shinin’ 
Out of his heart, you see. 


‘Twas jest like de Lord o’ mercy 
Had tetched him onbeknown, 

And blessed as he did them chillen 
Dat He said was about His throne. 


Ask de school-mars’er, Miss Bessy, 
Dough ’twas twenty year ago, 

He done remember my Jemmy, 
An’ all he used to know. 


He'll tell you how he study 
Ebery day ob de week, 

An’ Jarned de algebry rethmec 
And how to read Latty ’n Greek. 


An’ how he would write by de hour, 
‘An’ read it afore de school; 

An’ how de committee would say, dar, 

“Dat boy he’s nobody’s fool.”” 


Well, well, my ole heart was too chipper, 
An’ I thought too much ob de boy; 

From de time he was table high, honey, 
He was ole mammy’s blessin’ an’ joy. 


Wan’t nuffin’ his ole mammy needed, 
From toting de wood for to burn 
To buying de bes’ yaller dresses 
An’ tending de cow and de churn, 


But what dat dear chile would a’ done it, 
An’ whistled an’ laffed all de time. 

But de best thing he knowcd.was his larnin’; 
*Twas to make him a gemman in time, 


“Till study de law,” he says, ‘‘ Mammy, 
Or be de Lord’s servant, to teach 
Our peoples de way ob salvation.” 
{ wanted my Jemmy to preach. 


But "twas sinful, I ’spects, for I thoughted 
How gran’ an’ how great it would be 

To see Jemmy up in a pulpit, 
An’ [his own mammy to be. 


An’ so de Lord tetched and rebuked me, 
An’ said He should take him away, 

Whar no foolish ole heart wouldn’t triumph 
Cos she wushiped a creeter ob clay. 


For sixteen long year he wor wid me. 
Dye got his sweet picter—see thar ! 
Aharnsomer boy, dear Miss Bessy, 
I guess you can’t find anywhere. 


His eyes wor jist lovely—so gentle! 
teeth wor as white as de snow, 
An’ he wasn’t as black as his mammy— 
He was jes’ a bright angel below. 


Tl never forget that sad morning, 
When he sat in de chair in de do’; 

An’ he said "twas de examination, 
But he had too much mis’ry to go. 


Igib him some yarb tea an’ dosed him, 
And my heart fell to look in his eye, 

For somethin’ too bright dar jes’ told me 
Dat chile was‘ gwin to die. 


And I screeched in my heart to my Saviour : 
Oh! Jesus, don’t take him away! 
Tain’t got no odder to love me.” 


An’ all dat day long I did pray. 


But he faded, an’ faded, an’ faded, 
Sea" like a white lily what’s broke, 


Tmonght as well never had spoke, 
He knew the dear lamb was a ayn’, 
‘Aw often he'd ask me to pray ; 
But oh ! it was dreffle hard, honey, 
Let’Thy will be done, Lord,” to way. 


ie 


ql de folks come for to see : 


Mabe faded, an" tadea, an’ faded, 
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An’ dey sent sich sweet flowers for Jemmy, 
An’ jellies and possets to me. 


An’ de minister come every ebening, 
An’ ladies brung papers an’ books; 

But my poor ole heart was a busting 
To see the dear chile’s patient looks. 


One night, when de moon war a-shining 
On flower, on brook, an’ on tree, 

“Come, Mammy,” said Jemmy, so weary, 
“Come, Mammy, sit closer to me,” 


Den he snuggle his head on my shou’der, 

And “Kiss me, dear Mammy,” he said. 
“I'm thinking it’s trouble to leave you, 
For what'll you do when I’m dead ? 


“I want to see Christ, my own Saviour ; 
But de sorrow seems keepin’ me here, 
For I knows you’s got no one to love you, 
And, Mammy, your love is so déar !”” 


Then I hugged my sweet boy to my bosom, 
An’ tole him to sorrow no more ; 

An’ I prayed dar right hard for an hour, 
An’ den give him up to de Lor’. 


*Twas done. Don’t ye mind mea eryin’, 
Dar want no mo’ struggle for he ; 
*T was nothin’ but singin’ an’ prayin’, 
An’ happy as happy could be. 
*T was on’y jes’ smilin’ an’ dyin’, 
An’ angels all ober de place ; 
Seem’s if de dear Lord come from Heben 
Jes’ to show my pore Jemmy His face. 
“T's goin’, I’s goin’ to glory !” 
Da’s jes’ what he say when he die. 
“You will hear me preach Jesus, dear Mammy, 
To the great congregation on high.”” 
Ah ! then he jus’ smile, oh ! so sweetly, 
An’ peace steal all ober his face ; 
An’ den—was he gone? Oh! no, honey, 
He on’y jest change in de place. 


Seem’s if I could see him in glory ; 
Seem’s if I could hear him speak out, 

An’ I feels jes’ like singin’ an’ praisin’ 
De times when I knows he’s about. 


Dar’s a cross on his grave, little Missy, 
Close down by de ole marser’s medder. 
I wants to be laid side o’ Jemmy, 
An” we'll go up to Jedgment togedder. 





THE KITTEN’S GHOST. 


BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 








Sx came to us in a very strange way, one 
night, when it was raining furiously. 

What a noise the rosebushes are making 
against the window, said Grandmamma, 
who was with us. And we all stopped to 
listen to the scratches and soft little knocks, 
and then the wind howling in the elms 
around the house. 

‘*Hi-yi!” said my little brother, jumping 
up from the rug before the fire. ‘Do you 
hear your rosebush mewing ?” 

So he opened the window, and, with a gust 
of wind and rain that made us all shiver, 
there came in a very thin, wet kitten. How 
could we think of anything but giving her 
all the supper she could eat and making a 
warm bed for her in the kitchen? Itisa 
small house and a selfish heart that will not 
take in such lodgers on a stormy night. 

But the kitten proved very uninteresting, 
and such a thief and prowler, my dear! 
The cook could not leave anything eatable 
on the table, and turn away for an instant, 
but that wicked little cat would come forth 
from some hiding place and be caught with 
her head in the dish. She always seemed 
to be lying in wait for a chance to steal. 

But, strange to say, in spite of these 
naughty tricks of hers, it was almost impos- 
sible to be cross to her. She was either so 
subdued and sleepy, trying to hide away 
from her pursuers, after having done some- 
thing abominable, or, when she was visible, 
she sat by the fire looking so forlorn and 
pitiful and homely that, when you were in a 
suitable frame of mind to kill any other cat, 
you could not, for the life of you, lift a 
finger to do anything but pat her. Then 
she would be so grateful, look so penitent 
and miserable, and purr with a voice so un- 

used and rusty, that you were again her sworn 
friend and defender. That afternoon you 
‘would find her in your upper bureau drawer, 


An’ my prayers dey jes’ fell on de gvoms’\das; , Pate yon hag carelessly jets opes, snatien 


up in your Jaces and ribbons. And very 
likely she had been walking in muddy 
places, and your newest cravat was ruined 
forever by the mark of a wet cat’s foot. 
Even in this grievance there was something 
which made you tender-hearted. She had 
been hooted from the kitchen; she remem- 
“dered your kindness in the morning, and 








had fled to your room for protection. She 
had, added to these virtues, a pleasing habit 
of somehow finding her way into your room 
in the middle of the night, and waking you 
from some nice dream, with her cold nose 
against your cheek and that doleful purr 
sounding loud in your ears. 

After a time even I deserted her, after 
having been her preserver through many 
conspiracies against her life. There was 
scarcely a day when Miss Kitten had not 
spoiled the pudding or broken some pet vase 
or knick-knack belonging to some member 
of the family. She was such a trouble, and 
no earthly good or satisfaction. Bu what 
could I do, when, after committing hign trea- 
son, she came to mein the parlor, darting from 
under one piece of furniture to another; 
finally getting near enough to spring into 
my lap and lie there trembling, with her 
naughty little heart beating hard, as if she 
had been chased by wild dogs—which she 
certainly deserved to be. I used to feed ber 
within an inch of her life, until she could 
hardly walk away from her saucer and fell 
asleep immediately ; but it was no use, for 
she would be thrown indignantly out of the 
window within half an hour for stealing. 

She was the oddest looking creature. 
There was just enough yellow mixed with 
her dark gray fur to make it look rusty, as 
if it had been through the storms of years, 
and was an old cat’s coat,instead of a spring 
kitten’s. There were one or two spots of 
dingy white on her back, and a spot of yel- 
low surrounding her left eye made it very 
much out of proportion to the other and 
gave her the most wild, grotesque expression 
you can imagine. ; 

So, as the summer went on, even my 
patience and pity became exhausted ; for, in 
addition to all this, she became sorely 
afflicted with fits, which make the best of 


- kittens very undesirable. Finally, she made 


friends with the great watch-dog, and used 
to live in his kennel and share his dinner, 
he seeming to feel toward her exactly as his 
mistress did. -There was some goodness and 
gratitude in the forlorn little creature, for one 
day the children saw her carry a half- 
fledged robin, which she had caught, and 
lay it down before him, rubbing against his 
great paws most affectionately, while he 
looked very much perplexed. Our other 
cats were all most respectable pussies and 
treated her with great disdain. So the 
shabby little cat came into the house less 
and less, and finally grew alittle afraid of 
us, scurrying away when we came upon her. 
accidentally in the garden. She did not 
seem to grow in the least, and my heart was 
still very tender; but a positive command 
had been issued that she never must come in 
the parlor again, and what could I do? 

Just at this time we had a new table-girl, 
a Swede, one of the kindest and most child- 
like persons I eversaw. She had come over 
with part of the Maine colony, but had 
drifted away from them. ‘I say I not like 
that new place,” she said. ‘‘I like to live in 
some house that is older than yesterday. I 
see the field and the house are just builded 
new, and nobody know them. I shall be 
homesick there for my old Sweden.” 

One day I was coming in from the garden, 
and saw Elsie sitting in the grass, with the 
kitten cuddled in her arms in the most affec- 
tionate way. : 

‘Why, take care, Elsie!” saidI. “That 
is a very wild little cat. Sbe will scratch 
you.” 

“Oh! no, Miss, she no scratch her Eisie. 
She love me.” And after this you might see 
the two together very often. Mamma asked 
Elsie one day why she liked the kitten so 
much; and she said: 

“Oh! I think she are zhust like a kitty I 
haye in old Sweden. I think she know 
what I say when I say my Swede talk.” 

For two or three weeks ‘‘ Kiesie,”’ as Elsie 
called her, behaved with great propriety. 
It was really very touching to see the pleas- 
ure they were to each other; and we all 
smiled to see how round and comfortable 
looking the little cat was growing. One of 
the servants, who used to hate her more 
than any one else, remarked to me that she 
wasn’t half so stupid as she used to be, and 
never lifted her paw to steal a thing. 

‘‘Indeed, Miss, she may turn out to beé 
our best mouser, after all; for I never saw a 
quicker kitten, though her nose isn’t sharp.” 

But after a while too much prosperity 


gave our friend her old spirit of daring and 


‘to come to-bed -early, 








mischief back again, and she began to ven- 
ture into the dining-room, and finally up- 
stairs and into the parlor. At first she had 
never left her protector, but crept warily 
about, never venturing far from the hem of 
Elsie’s garments. Elsie would hold.her in 
her lap of an afternoon, while she sat sew 

ing and singing. Kiesie seemed to be of a 
very moral turn of mind in those days, and 
to enjoy greatly the psalms and hymns. As 
you walked by, she would lazily open her 
eyes and twitch the end of her tail a little 
faster, while her mistress cheerfully Groned 
out the tunes she had Jearned far away over 
the sea, sitting among her yellow-baired, 
blue-eyed cronies in the Swedish parish 
school. 

But this was all too good to last. One day 
Elsie came to Mamma to tell, with much con 
fusion of face and speech, that the beloved 
Kiesie had been stealing from a high shelf 
and knocked down part of the best dipner- 
set. “ She are all in such little pieces. She 
cannot never be mended. Iscold my Kiesie. 
I talk so loud that she very ’fraid, and have 
walk out far in the gardens.” There was no 
excuse; she had had a sufficient dinner, and 
this was the beginning of many troubles. 
Soon Elsie no longer came with her grieved, 
blushing face to tell of her pet’s behavior. 
For her sake, we endured a great amount of 
stealing and china-breaking before Mamma 
said it must stop; but, finally, she pave the 
gardener’s boy a quarter and a suitable bag, 
and told him to catch Kiesie and drown her. 
I was looking out of my window later in 
the afternoon, and saw him go down the 
road; and the children whispered to me at 
tea-time that Tom had been seen coming up 
from the river, and did he not go to drown 
the kitten ?” 

To our great relief, Elsie did not seem to 
mourn her loss at all, and even laughed one 
day, and said to the cook that the old cats 
had fine dinners now Kiesie was put away. 
This was the end of her fora week or two, 
and then one night nothing could persuade 
my small brother and sister to goto-bed. I 
had noticed that they seemed very solemn, 
and hed great consultations and whisper- 
ings all day; while just as soon as it was 
dark they kept close to me, begging me to 
sit with them, “for it was so lonely now 
Mamma was away.” One of my friends 
came in to see me, and, while I went to the 
parlor to bring her back with me to the 
library, where we were sitting, the nurse 
came to suggest that they should go to-bed; 
but this idea was scornfully received. Nora 
was old, and had lived in our house years 
and years; but [am sorry tosay they did not 
always mind her so soon as they ought. I 
came to the rescue, and asked them if they 
meant to sit upall night; but I soon stopped 
joking, for I saw by their faces that some- 
thing had happened, and after long persua- 
sion 1 made them tell their tragic story. 

‘We are afraid you will make fun of us,” 
said Jack; ‘‘butit’s all justas true! -It’s 
her ghost,and it walked right on my bed 
last night and sat down where the moon 
shone on the quilt, and it looked at me with 
its horrid shiny eyes. Kitty saw it run 
along the hall; and oh! Mamma wouldn’t 
make us stay alone all night, or go to-bed 
early and lieawake thinking every minute 
it will come.” 

‘** But what kind of a ghost is it ?” said I, 
growing rather nervous myself, for the two 
little scared faces looked at me so implor- 
ingly. 

‘“‘That awful little Kiesie,” said Jack. 
‘“‘Bilsie’s cat, you know. She never was 
like any other cat. I know she was 
drowned dead, for Tom said he threw her 
right off the bridge, where the water was 
deepest.” 

“ But you must have dreamed you saw 
her. Or wasn’t it one of the other cats ?” 

“Do you suppose we don’t know Kiesie ?” 
said Jack, indignantly; and, finding them so 
convinced, I proposed that Jack should 
sleep in my room and sbut both doors 
tight, and I would sleep in his, with the 
door open between that and Kitty’s, They 


‘ were quite willing todo this, and soon said 


good-night, after making me promise 
and Nora to 
stay with them ‘till they went to sleep. 
“What do you suppose put such an idea 
into their heads?” said my friend, laughing, 
as they disappeared. Who ever heard of a 
kitten’s ghost?” 

“Oh!” said I, ‘they gre always telling 
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each other some frigtitful story, and’ Jack 
is actaally’ afraid of his shadow. at night. 
He is as brave'a boy as one would wish for 
in the day’ time. And then we began to 
talk about other things; and: my» friend 
stayed late; and I finished a ‘book bhad been 
reading after she went:away. :So it was 
nearly ‘midnight—ghost-time, you know— 
when I went up-stairs. I looked in at the 
children, to see if they were all right; and, 
of course, found them sleeping soundly, 
and looking as if their dreams were not of 
ghosts, but of something very pleasant. 

I went into Jack’s room next, and over to 
the east window, to shut the blinds, so the 
sun should not come in in the morning, and 
when I turned round I saw with my own 
eyes, on the floor, in the square of moonlight 
that came through the other window—the 
kitten’s ghost ! 


Jack had told the truth. Its eyes were 
shiny, and they stared at me. I was just a 
little frightened ; for a cat I knew to be alive 
would have startled me somewhat. But in 
a few seconds I heard a croaking little mew 
that sounded very familiar, and the ghost 
came and rubbed itself affectionately against 
my foot. ‘ Kiesie!” said I, and gave her a 
little push. But she did not vanish into thin 


air. 

So then I took her in my arms and 
marched bravely out through the house to 
Elsie’s room. ‘‘Do you know where this 
kitten came from?” said L ‘I was sure 
she was at the bottom of the river.” 

Elsie rubbed her sleepy eyes. ‘‘Oh! I 
know.she not drown. Isosorry. I should 
tell Jong ago she come home te me; but I 
think I keep her hiding here till some Swede 
folks come Iknow. Then I give her to them. 
I was scared when I see she I 
think she eat herself a door in the bag 
and yoomp out to the shore. I feel 
her so wet on my bed that same*night, and 
I call out: ‘I hope you was dead.” I think 
she are a spoorgie at first. ‘Then she dry 
herself all warm, and come and love me like 
she used. SoIsay: ‘ You shall not be sent to 
be dead again in that cold water, my Kiesie.’ 
And I keep my door locking, and taked ‘her 
out by dark to run awhile in the green 
grass; and 1 think no one know she are 
here. But she are bad cat. I shall say she 
is not cat, but spoorgie. She Know too 
much things. I think she eated a door for 
herself out of my room, like she did’ come 
from the bag in the rivers. I hope I not be 
such baby nother time; but she come right 
to me from out of the water.” 

I laughed and threw Kiesie on the bed, 
said good-night, and went back to the 
haunted chamber, where I slept in peace. 
Jack came in early in the morning, and we 
had a grand laugh over our phantom; but 
his triumph was great, because I frankly ac- 
knowledged that I was frightened. 

I went away for a visit soon after this; 
and when I came back one of the first pieces 
of news the children told “me was that 
Kiesie stole so much meat from the store- 
room one morning that she died in a fit 
the same afternoon. “It happened very 
well,” said Jack. ‘“‘ We had nothing to do 
that day. It was while the Ashtons were 
here, so we had a big funeral. We made 
Elsie walk in the procession, and she made 
six with the three boys and Kitty and me. 
Elsie didn’t care, she said. ‘I think it are 
time she die.’ But we all made believe cry, 
and one of my old slates is put up for head- 
stone. We have been waiting for you to 
come to write the epitaph,” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made a bit of differ- 
ence about her being so homely,” said Kitty; 
** but you know she never was going to be 
any use. Bridget says kittens with noses 
like Kiesie’s never make good mousers.” 

“Tam so glad we are not like kittens,” 
said I, moralizing a little. ‘‘It is no use to 
tell. them to try to grow up to be good 
mousers and valuable cats; but we can learn 
every day how to be better the next, and so 
be useful and busy and have as many friends 
as ‘we please. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Jack. ‘Did you 
say you brought us some candy ?” 





A veERY polite and impressive gentleman 
said to'a youth in the street: “ 
“Boy, may I inquire where Robinson's drug 


store is?” 

‘Certainly, sir,’ replied the boy, very re- 
speetfully. 

‘* Well, sir,” said the tlem: after a 
while, ae is it?” - ee 

“‘T have not the least idea, your honor,” said 
the urchin. 
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Let us puta fly under the microscope, and 
see how beautifully it is made. There is the 
head, small and round, with a large round. 
bunch of eyes on each side; not single eyes, 
like ours,“ but haying many thousands in 
each bunch, so that the fly can see in all 


Girections at the same time. The trunk is 


long enough to reach to the ground when 
the fly stands, because its neck, is so short it 
cannot bend it, and, like the elephant, it has 
a trunk or proboscis, by which to lift its food 
to its mouth, . The fly’s trunk folds back on 
itself, as you would fold your arm when you 
touch your hand to your shoulder, or your 
leg when you draw your feet behind you 
up to your body. The trunk may be seen 
in full length by pressing the sides of the 
living fly. with the thumb and finger. . It will 
drop the trunk, so. that with the naked eye 
or @ microscope it can be seen distinctly. 
The lips of the proboscis are large and covered 
with coarse black hairs, and when the fly 
sips liquids it covers the liquid with its lips 
and draws it up into the tube of its trunk, as 
the pump draws up the water when we pull 
down the handle—that is, it sucks it up, or, 
as we may say, it draws it up by suction. 
When it eats solid food it first throws out a 
liquid from its trunk to dissolve it, and then 
it can.suek it up. It is the pinching with 
these lips. that causes the fly to tease and 
tickle us in warm weather, as if we were to 
take up a small portion of our skin between 
the thumb-nail and the finger-nail, The fly 
does not breathe through its mouth and 
nostrils and by lungs, as we do; but it has 
little breathing holes or pores all along down 
its sides, covered with a, network of little 
fibers—+. ¢., threads of flesh—to keep out the 
dust, and one of these little openings is 
located under each wing, which, as you 
see, is made of little black horny threads, 
covered with a very thin skin or membrane 


aboye and below them. These horny threads | 


are tubes filled with air, which makes the fly 
lighter and helps it to fly with more ease 
and swiftness. The upper surface of the 
wings is covered with black horny hooks or 
curyed spines; and these, too, may be and 
doubtless are hollow tubes and filled with 


air. Then the fly has two little thread-like | 


wings, called balances, under the broad 
wings, which help it to balance and swing 
from side to side, in the same way that you 
would use your arms if you were walking a 
crack or the fence, or as rope-walkers use 
the long pole to balance themselves and 
keep from falling. The foot is a curious 
piece of workmanship, and shows with 
every. other part how God has adapted every 
part to the wants of the fly and the fly to 
circumstances around it. Each foot has a 
little cushion of hairs upon the bottom, 
which excludes the air when the fly sets it 
down, causing the foot to stick to the wall, 
the. ceiling, or the window-glass, precisely 
as the ‘‘sucker” sticks to the table or the 
pavement when it is wet and slapped down, 
and this cushion of ‘‘tenent hairs” enables 
it to walk upon polished surfaces without 
slipping; but if you throw flour, or chalk, 
or dust upon the window-glass the fly can- 
not walk upon it, and it is to keep the foot 
free from dust and to enable the fly to walk 
easily that it so often rubs the flat faces of 
the feet together and upon the body. All 
flies are covered with hairs, and these serve 
as combs and brushes for the pulvilli, as the 
cushions of the feet are called. The eggs of 
the house fly are generally deposited upon 
the leaves and stems of plants, where the 
larye will find food when they are hatched. 
A single one is called a larva. In a few 
days after the eggs are laid the larve, or 
caterpillars, are hatched, and begin to eat as 
soon as they are born. In a few days more 
the body is too large for the old skin, and it 
throws it off or creeps out of it; and beneath 
there is. a new and larger one pre- 
pared, The skin is not a part of the 
body, like ours; but is thrown off three or 
four times during three weeks of the cater- 
pillar’s life, as we would drop off our dress 
or as our new teethpush out the little old 
ones. 

After about three weeks. the larva wraps 
itself up in its last’ skin, stops eating, and 
goes to sleep for a few days. This is 
called the pupa or sleeping state, because the 


insect is wrapped up like a baby .in swad- 
dling clothes. During this, time. the ‘an- 

. tenne or feelers, the legs, the wings, and the 

proboscis grow out;.so that when the fly 

comes out from its old skin it has six long 

legs, two wings, two little balancers, a pro- 

boscis, and many thousand eyes. Before it 

had a large mouth, now it has a small mouth 

and a long trunk; then it had short legs and 

large feet, now it has long, slender legs and 

feet, with cushions on them; then it had 

two small eyes, now it has: many thousand; 
_then it had no wings, now it has two broad 

, Wings and two little thread-like wings be- 

néath them. This makes the round of the fly’s 
life. First.an egg; then a larva, or grub, or 
maggot, or skipper—for we give all these 
names to it as we find it in wood, or in meat, 
or in cheese; then the pupa or sleeper; then 

the fly or perfect insect. Flies are found 
all over the earth, and you will be surprised 

to know .that in some. countries of South 

America they lay their eggs in the nose and 

mouth of some poor, dirty, miserable people, 

while they sleep; and when the larve are 
hatched they cause great suffering and death 
to the poor wretches, In Africa one kind of 
fly stings the cattle, causing them to die in a 
few hours. In this country the bot-fly depos- 
its eggs under the skin of cattle, and the gad- 
fly lays its.eggs in the nostrils of the sheep; 
and when the larve are hatched, the poor 
animals suffer and sometimes die from the 
effects. But the house-fly does no harm to 
map. It does us good when it picks up the 
crumbs and other waste particles, that would 
decay and make the air of our rooms less 
pure and healthful; and when they come in 
great numbers it is because there is much 
there for them to eat. 





ABOUT LANES. 
BY THE REV. C. D. HELMER. 


Soornine my sick little boy last night 
with the celebrated and venerable nursery 
rhyme about the black sheep, whose 
wool was to be shared between the master, 
the dame, and the little boy who “lives in 
the lane,” I*found my thoughts and sym- 
pathies somehow specially enlisted in that 
_Imysterious lad. And thus gradually the 
general idea and theme of lanes came upper- 
most. : 

That little boy in the lane, ‘what right or 
title had he to a share in the sable fleece? 
Had it been a golden fleece, would his claim 
have. been equally valid? ‘ 

Evidently he was not a one-third propri- 
etor of the sheep herself; but only a part of 
the wool was going to him, out of some 
special consideration. Was he sick? Was 
he poor? Or was he.a lame boy, whocould 
not race and skate with the other lads of the 
neighborhood ? Perhaps his father was 
dead, and his widowed mother one of those 
hard-working, washing, scrubbing women, 
who toil and moil with endless drudgery to 
keep their children’s heads just above the 
black waters of starvation. 

I doubt if anybody, even the learned edi- 
tor of Notes and Queries, could confidently 
answer these questions; nor is any answer 
required. This boy is typical He belongs 
to the great Lane tribe of humanity. And 
this, tribe is just as distinctly marked among 
mankind as are the Gipsies or any other. 

What is a lane? It is not a boule- 
vard, not an avenue, not a street, or a 
highway. It is the bottom on the descend- 
ing scale of passageways. It is a low way; 
it is narrow, untidy, often unpaved, looking 
up with meek eyes at the rears of houses 
and the sides of stables. 

No splendid carriage, with liveried driver 
and footmen, everrollsalongits mud. Beauti- 
ful ladies, with sweet children, in holiday at- 
tire, out for the sun and air, never stroll down 
it in long processions of gayety. The regi- 
ments on parade seem never to think of the 
lane in their line of march; se that the mar- 
vels of drum and fife belong to the outside 
world for the laners. Torchlight proces- 
sions, that make all sorts of other mistakes, 
never so far forget themselves as to stray 
into the alley; but they go flashing and 
smoking and sputtering up Broad Way, 
Wide Avenue, and Spacious Boulevard, till 

_ they go out. 


sitting “in darkness and the shadow of 


something bétter and less expensive than 





gas, at so much per thousand feet. 





These may be the people spoken of as. 


death,” waiting for some great light to arise, | 
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‘These laners are, at least, not the people 
who have diamond weddings, go to the 
opera, and take trips to the Alps or Yosem. 
ite. Their travel consists chiefly in straying 
around the corner, into the streets and 
avenues, to steal a glance at the big world in 
whose shadow they dwell. They are out. 
side the popular routes for tourists, quite 
back from the banks of the great channels 
of human life. They only hear the roar and 
are sometimes spattered with the dirty foam 
of these impetuous streams. 

But, if you have sufficient curiosity, and 
will take the pains to look into them, you 
will find them veritable little ways for small 
folk to live and die in. 

Asasample, there is Needle Lane. It jg 
broad enough, to be sure, to allow the sew. 
ing-girls who are hived in it to draw their 
threads; but still so narrow that only the 
smallest wages can ever get into it. Now 
and then some benevolent sunbeam spends 
an hour or two there, looking after pale 
geraniums and consumptive roses, or trying 
to start a smile on pools of dirty water, that 
only respond with a ghastly grin. It must 
have been at one end of this narrow, low 
way that the poetical ear of Tom Hood 
caught the pathetic tones of his familiar 
dirge— 

“ Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt.” 
But somehow ignorance, vice, and misery 
are able to flourish in these lanes. They 
eyen seem to find abundant entrance and 
facile progress where intelligence, morality, 
and happiness cannot possibly squeeze 
through. 

Some of the good people who are given 
to preaching say: Go now into these 
places and build there a church, so shall 
that purifying institution cleanse the whole 
neighborhood. 

But would it not be almost as sensible, 
good people, to: create somehow an out- 
ward current from those neighborhoods, that 
should set, at least every Sunday, toward 
the squares and avenues, to disembogue into: 
the fine churches already built and only 
about half full? Isit not the philosopby of 
salvation to get people out of themselves? 

If you ‘were to make a feast for your 
poor neighbors, which would you do? 
Would you take your well-filled baskets into 
the lanes and spread the loaves and roasts 
‘on those little dingy tables; or would you 
open your own house, with the gay sunlight 
flashing ‘on piles of clean crockery, glowing 
in the bright colors of velvet carpets, and 
dancing on pictured wall and tinted ceiling? 

Of course, it would depend upon the 
object you had in view. If you aimed to 
compromise with obligation, you would 
doubtless take the feast in baskets. But, if 
you had the unusual grace to do the godlike 
thing, you would probably invite in the 
needy guests. 

The truest results of religion cannot be 
secured so well by sending missionaries into 
Mud Alley as by getting the people out of 
the alley into Broad Avenue. It is the alley 
itself that breeds moral pestilence. The 
Kingdom of Heaven does not commission 
its messengers to stand at the entrance and 
fling in a handful of tracts on Total De 
pravity, as the method and means of con- 
version; but reach inward, rather, the 
white hand of charity, and drag out the 
depravity into some clean place, where the 
sun shines and the water runs, and there can 
be a washing of faces and souls. 

To be sure, there is no statute commanding 
the wealth of the land to give itself any con- 
cern about these lanes. It may be necessary 
to hire policemen to show their stars occa 
sionally in such vicinities, for the purposes of 
order and personal security, just as anybody 
will help pay for a chain to keep a bear out 
of mischief. 

But the main idea is understood to be self- 
defense. If there is danger of cholera, re 
quire the health officers to do their duty, for 
. the protection of the avenues. Or, if ignor- 
ance, vice, and wretchedness are likely ‘ 
infect the fine neighborhoods, why, of 
course, look after them. 

But this whole theory of protecting Broad 
| Way against Narrow Lane as. the 
‘method of social. economy is false and 
|. Vicious, to say nothing of . injustice, 
| When the Third Napoleon wished to 
‘prevent mobs and barricades, he converted 









the lanes of Paris into spacious boulevards 
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Degause it is not so easy.to obstruct a boule- 
yard, and the nervous fingers of the mob 
cannot pick stones out of a cement pave- 
ment. In short, the Emperor abolished 
Janes, so far as he went. And so long as 
there are lanes in the world there will be the 
elements of mobs, the lairs of crime, the 
dens of vice and wretchedness. Nor ought 
the unfortunate good people to be driven, 
by any allowed social force, into those narrow 

es, where the unfortunate bad do 
congregate by their vile affinities. 

The true evangelization of cities, it would 
seem, must include water, air, gas, and sun- 
light. The municipal authorities themselves 
have missionary work todo. Wouldit not 
be quite as sensible to vote appropriations for 
the extinction of lanes as for parades and 
welcomes to foreign princes or native poli- 
ticians? 

Society makes its own volcanoes, and the 
lava is generally ignited in the lanes. 

If the good people of the earth would 
make up their minds to abolish these narrow 
ways, cost what it might, they would prob- 
ably find that by this very process they had 
cast.up the high way and broad way of the 
Lord for the Heavenward journey of bu- 
manity. 

Instead, therefore, of dividing the black 
fidece with that little boy in the lane, ts‘te 
him out of the lane altogether. 





Tr following poem is from Mr. Miller’s 
Songs of the Sunlands,” which Messrs. 
Lengman & Co. will shortly publish in Lon- 
don, but which will not be reprinted in this 
country.] 
THE LAST SUPPER. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





and when they had sung a hymn they went out into the 
Mount of Olives.”’ 





Wnuat song sang the twelve with the Saviour 
When finished the Sacrament wine ? 

Werte they bowed and subdued in behavior, 
Or bold as made bold with a sign? 


Were the hairy breasts strong and defiant? 
Were the naked arms sili Arg strong ? 
Were the bearded lips lifted reliant, 
Thrust forth and full sturdy with song ! 


What sang they? What sweet song of Zion, 
With Christ in their midst like a crown ? 
While here sat Saint Peter, the-lion ; 
And there, like a lamb, with head down, 


Sat Saint John, with his silken and raven 
Rich hair on his shoulders, and eyes 

Lifting up to the faces unshaven 

Like a sensitive child’s in surprise. 


Was the song as strong fishermen swinging 
Their nets full of hope to the sea? 

Or low, like the ripple-wave, singing 
Sea-songs on their loved Galilee ? 


Were they sad with foreshadow of sorrows, 
Like the birds that sing low when the breeze 
Is tip-toe with a tale of to-morrows— 
earthquakes and sinking of seas ? 


Ah ! soft was their song as the waves are 
That fall in low musical moans ; 

And sad I should say as the winds are 
That:blow by the white gravestones. 


FANCY WORK. 


THERE has always been an outery from 
acertain branch of the Gradgrinds as to the 
folly and idleness of fancy work, so called, 
and the total depravity of the same in any 
relation to art. 

We confess that we have never been alto- 
gether able to agree with those earnest souls 
who cry havoc and let loose the dogs of war 
upon this poor little prey ; for, to our think- 
ing, fancy work is by no means at all times 
an unworthy occupation, and, moreover, 
those employed upon it being usually those 
whose time hangs heavily on their hands, 
we must believe that any work for them is 
better than no work at all. 

Certain it is that fancy work is often a 
great delight, and answers a craving other- 
wise unappeased, for with almost every one 
there is a desire to create the beautiful; and, 
if Nature has not been impartial in her gifts 
of genius, of eye, and hand for the execu- 
tion of outline and color and form—if it is 
not given to every one to draw and paint 
and carve and model—the unassuming bit of 
fancy work may afford opportunity of see- 
ing delicate shapes and tints grow beneath 
the touch, and give to the worker a degree 
of satisfaction which, if it be not the high- 
est there is, is still valuable, 

The idea of saying that, because.a person 
cannot do all that is desirable, that person 
shall be debarred from doing even what is 

ible—that, if she cannot paint flowers 
water-colors, for instance, she sball not 
work flowers in flosses—is, with all deference 
to ‘those ‘that differ, simply absurd. One 
might as well say that nobody should sing 
@ lullaby that could not sing a cavatina; that 
nobody should write ballads because there 
are Iliads. One star differs from another in 

, We are told ; ‘and, if ‘Ais star’s particu- 
influence is shed upon fancy work, we do 
not’ know why the fancy work be ig- 
aored because that ol influence is shed 
> thing bet - 
ile have met with cases where the 
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had learned its artg in their idle moments 
practiced it to provide ‘themselves with the 
wardrobe: that their ‘restricted: purses ‘could 
never buy. Wehave known of aistill more 
striking case, where a widow has paid off the 
mort on her city house, and supported 
herself and child formany years; almost alto: 
gether with her swift.erechet needle. And 
all of our readers have recently heard of the 
new point #art-which, long the amusement 
of noble ladies in France, has now become, 
if not their industry,.at least, a source of in- 
come to a conquered people. There is not 
an ppponent of fancy work to be found who 
would not consider fragments of certain 
tapestries ‘to be worth more: than their 
weight in. gold; and yet those tapestries 
were nothing but the fancy work of queens 
and princesses eight hundred years ago. 

In fact, whenever we enter a house where 
there is store of fancy work to be seen, we 
know that other wholesome things are to. be 
found there also. We know that there is 
love of beauty, however inadequately fed; 
that there is skill and deftness and industry 
and lovely patience—all comfortable quali- 
ties to have in those abo@t you; and we 
fancy that there is a certain delightful 
femininity in the spirit of sich a household 
as it promises, not always to be found in 
dwellings where costlier splendor dispenses 
with such small adornments or where dry 
intellectuality scorns them. And, while we 
are sure that none but those who would 
carry anything else to excess would ever 
manifest so silly a. devotion to the thing as 
to use upon it the hours belonging to other 
occupations, we cannot but consider that the 
effect of fancy work’ in general, not only 
upon the worker, but upon the frequent be- 
holder, is refining and beneficial in many 
ways. —Harper’s Bazar. 
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JURIDICAL INSANITY, 





THE paper recently read by David Dudley | 


Field before, the ; Medice-Legal, Society... of 
this city, in Yelation'to what is called *Cemo. | 
tional insanity,” contrasts strongly with the 
theories of those speculative sentimentalists 
who regard all crime as a species of’ insau- 
ity, or, at least, as proof thereof. Mr. Field 
rejects the whole idea of«iusanity, con- 
sidered. as working any exemption from 
criminal responsibility, unless it be seated 
in the reason-and be of such a character as 
to render the subject of it incapable of judg- 
ing as to the nature of his actions. Noman 
has a right in law te be emotionally.insane, 
any more than he has to -be insanely“ahgry 
or ‘insanely ‘malignant, Phose .diserdered 
aetions of reason which have their basis\in 
the passions are’ not sufficient “to cancel 
legal responsibility. Mr. Field; in, this view 
of the question, thinks that Sickles, Me- 
Farland, and Cole, who were’ acquitted*on 
the plea of insanity, ought to. have. been F 
convicted and hung. Though they acted 
under the impulse of infensé passion, and 
not without provocation, they were not-in- 

sane in the juridical’sénse. “Thé main objet | 
of punishment is neither vengeanes nor 
strict retribution, ‘but protection; by deter- 
ring men from the commission ot these.acts 
which the law regards as crimes. A crime 
an act or ap omission which the law for- 
bids; and to prevent its occurrénée it em- 
ploys the power of penalty, suiting the 
penalty to the quality of the crime. ' 

These views. of Mr, Field, while lawyer-. 
like and practical, are substantially those 
which civil society must take in order to 
maintain its authority and afford protection 
to the innocent. It cannot subsist without 
law, and law is powerless except as it is ex- 
ecuted in the punishment of its violations. 
The punishment of crime, as a measure to 
deter others from its commission, .is a neces- 
sity that inheres in the very existence of 
ciyil society, It is mot merely speculative 
and theoretical, but sternly and amperative, 
ly practical. 

Human nature, however, Jfustly revolts: st 
the idea of inflicting punt 
done by men when i a > 
that they » are. mbt, whet a 






tnot to be. invested with jurid- 
Properties and relations.. On this prin- 


“root | ciple the law of this state exprpssly declares 


that “‘no act’ done by 8 person in a state of 
insanity can be punished as an offense.” It 
even further, and adds that “‘ no in- 
ne petson can be tried, sentenced to any 
punishment, or punished for any. crime or 
offense while he continues in that state.” 
These provisions fairly express the univers- 
al legal sense of the civilized world. 

The kind of insanity. of which the law 
takes cognizance, and in the presence of 
which releases its ‘victim from responsibility, 
being that of reason, there must necessarily 
be some standard by which to determine its 


} existence whenever it is made a plea in a 
*), court of justice. There is but one standard 
+} possible in the case; and this is the usual 


“condition of men, legally assumed to be the 
sane condition, to which insanity is excep- 
“tional. Men ordinarily understand the 
“ pature and relations of their actions; and 
this the law deems a rational and responsi- 
ble state, whatever may be the impulses. or 
‘passions under which they act, Such being 
the general condition of men, whoeyer offers 
the plea of insanity mtst establish the fact 
‘on which his ‘claim rests. The burden of 
proof is uponhim. Society certainly cannot 
undertake to prove its own sanity, or that 
its laws are such as a sane people ought to 
enact, and yet exist as a law-making and 
law-enforcing power. It judges of the 
alleged exteption by comparing it in the 
facts thereof with its own standard of sanity. 

The simple question, then, to be deter- 
mined is this: Was fhe person involved, at 
the time in which he did an act, which, be- 
ing done by a sane man, is a crime, a rational 
being in the usual acceptation of this phrase? 
Did he know what he was about? Did he 
know enough to understand the nature of 
his act and to intend it? If he did, then he 
was in full possession of that kind of sanity 
which civil society treats as a responsible 
state. Nothipg but such a loss of reason as 
renders it incompetent to guide the will can 
be juridically regarded as insanity. This 
being proved by facts, then and not till 
then is the party making the plea entitled to 
its benefits. 

These juridical conceptions éxclude the 
whole doetrine of moral and emotional in- 
sanity. The fact that a man bas a depraved 
or defective. conscience is.no excuse. for 
himif he commits a ‘erime. The fact'that 
he acted under strong impulse, however 
much it may have impaired the proper con- 
trol of reason, will not. release him from re- 
sponsibility. Eccentricities, vagaries, fool- 
ishenotions, singular proclivities to action, 
unusual tempers, intense passions, these and 
the like are perfectly consistent with legal 
sanity, “Their presence neither justifies 
crfhie nor excuses from its penalty. Law 
recognizes no kind of insavity except that 
which has its seat_in the reason, and is 
marked by such symptoms as indicate that 
reason is actually so diseased as to be in- 
capable of what the common sense of the 
world regards as rational and. responsible 
action. Itdoes notand cannot allow crim- 
inals to plead ignorance, erroneous views, or 
yidlent tempers of the heart, as an excuse for 
crime. It applies its. jurisdiction: primarily 
to acts, and deals with mental states so far 
only as it may be necessary to fix the nature 
of these acts.. One may be intensely angry, 
and the law will not touch him if he sup- 
presses it; but if he intentionally kills 
another because he is angry, then it will 
hang him as a murderer. There is no 
penalty for anger; but, if it be followed by 
crime, then there is a penalty for the crime. 
If one, has a passion for stealing, ‘the law 
will not punish him unless he steals. Acts 


} form the field over which it extends its juris- 


diction, andewhoever has sufficient reason to 
act intelligently has that. legalknowledge 
which the law makes precedent to criminal 
responsibility. 

In 1843 the..British House of Lords sub- 
mitted -the ‘question of juridical insanity to 
fifteen eminent judges, who ‘returned the 
following answer : 


ma jury ought tobe told in all cases 
‘every man is presumed to be sane and 
to possess a sufficient degree of reason to 
responsible for his crimes until the con 
be proved to.their satisfaction ; and that, to 
establish a defensé on the ground of insan- 
it it must’ ®e-clearly proved that at the 
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nature and quality of the act he was doing, 
or, if he did know it, that he did not. know 
he was doing what was wrong.” 

The doctrine here set forth is the one adopt- 
ed by both English and American courts in 
disposing of criminal cases in which insanity 
is made a ground of defense, 





ALMOST A SPURGEON. 


It is always good and pleasant for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity, and when 
they cannot do so any longer it is sweet but 
sad to see them asunder part. We have been 
led into this pensive strain by reading a 
touching account of a meeting held at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, last Tuesday even- 
ing. This Temple is the meeting-house of 
the Rev. Dr. Fulton’s church, and the occa- 





sion to which we refer was the announce- ° 


ment by that clergyman to his society of the 
call which he had received from the Han- 
son P)ce church, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Fulton began by saying that the sal- 
ary which he had been offered was larger 
than that which he is now receiving. Of 
course, the church must have been glad to 
hear that, for they love their pastor and re- 
joice in his prosperity. Dr. Fulton then re- 
cited, with some minuteness, the particu- 
lars of his visit to Brooklyn, and the prompt- 
ness and unanimity with which the.call was 


‘given as soon as the people had heard 


him preach once. He stated, how- 
ever, that he had told the Hanson 
Place congregation that “he would 
not leaye the Temple for any church 
in America if it would start his proposed 
new paper for him, If, however, the so- 
ciety would not give him their assistance in 
this project he should accept the call ex- 
tended tobim. . . . A number of lead- 
ing men of the city had offered to pay the 
expenses of the paper, but he wanted the 
church to do so, The cost should not ex- 
ceed one thousand dollars per annum.” 

This determination of Brother Fulton to 
make his church foot the printing bills of 
his newspaper or else to shake the dust 
from his feet as a testimony against them 
called out one of the deacons, who made the 
extremely irrelevant remark that ‘the 
chureh had had no knowledge of its financial 
condition for the past. two years.” Him 
Brother Fulton besought to confine his re- 
marks to thesubject before the meeting. To 
this the deacon, who we fear has never heard 
Mr. Murray’s lecture, responded that no pas- 
tor had any right to lord it over the society. 
“Sit down!” said the minister. “I will 
when I get through,” returned tbe deacon. 
Before he got through the unruly office- 
bearer was mean enough to “ move that 
the pastor should have his paper, the éx- 
pense thereof to be deducted from his 
salary!” Somebody else wanted to amend 
by allowing the pastor $1,000, but stipulat- 
ing that all the expense above that should 
be borne by him. There was a difference 
of opinion, however, about the utility of 
the journal. One member was ungenerous 
enough to say that the paper would do no 
good, as the pamphlets published by the 
pastor. had done no good. Deacon Chip- 
man did not believe that one-tenth of the 
society would support the paper. The 
pastor “denied this statement,” and said 
that “five out of every ten would support 
it.’ This slight divergence of opinion led 
to an animated colloquy, in which the 
pastor had greatly the advantage in warmth 
and vigor of statement, and the deacon in 
calmness and self-possessicn. 

Dr. Fulton stated that. ‘‘he desired when 
che came to Boston to establish a paper like 
Spurgeon’s Sword and Trowel, in order that 
his sermons might be spread broadcast. 
Spurgeon met with no resistance in London, 
while he met with constant opposition frem 
the papers.” The ambition of the Boston 
Boanerges to rival and, if possible, outstrip 
the London Spurgeon must be pronounced 
laudable. If nothing but a newspaper is 
wanting to make a Spurgeon of him, the 
congregation were certainly unwise to refuse 
the paltry sum necessary for its establish- 
ment. 

Weare sorry to say that there was, how- 
ever, even within the sacred precincts of 
Tremont Temple, a painful lack of confi- 
dence in the jorrnalistic abilities of the 
pastor. One member announced that “he 
as much brains as any one. in the 





society, He cquld not conduct tie paper, 





and he didn’t believe that Dr. Fulton could @ 
without overtaxing his mental capacity.” " " 
We do not wonder that Mr. Fulton was 
pained and mortified by this extraordinary | 
exhibition. If his precept and his example» 
for so many years have resulted in such dis. 
gusting conceit and assumption among his 
parishioners, we don’t blame him for Tesign- 
ing. 

Other members expressed the opinion that — 
the management of a newspaper would be 
too much for the pastor in addition to hig ’ 
pastoral duties. But he averred that he 
wrote enough for the daily papers to fill a" 
paper ten times as large as the one proposed, | 
Now there are in Boston only four or five ‘ 
daily papers of importance. If, therefore, ; 
Mr. Fulton writes every week for these 
papers ten times as much as would filla” 
good-sized weekly, he must do a large share | 


of the editing of the principal daily papers, 


We cannot conceive that a man of his caliber 
would waste his strength on the one-horse 
dailies. It puzzles us to understand how” 
this statement can be reconciled with the 
one made just before that he has “ met with ” 
constant opposition from the papers.” We’ 
are left to infer that the oposition which : 
Dr. Fulton. has encountered from the 
journalists has been in the form of a. 
protest against his filling all their space, 
We do not wonder that this opposition — 
grieves him ; yet we cannot help feeling that, 
after all, there is something to be said for the 
editors. There may be too much even of a | 
thing as good as Fulton. , 

Some such consideration as this seems to” 
have had weight with the society; for a 
proposition to let the parson bave his paper 
and keep him was first carried by a small 
majority, and then defeated by a unanimous 
vote. On this Dr. Fulton read his letter of 
resignation. No power on earth, he said, 
could persuade him to remain longer at Tre: 
mont Temple. He was going to a field 
where his paper would be established, and 
“* where he would receive the same advan- 
tages as those possessed by Spurgeon.” 
Some of the leading members of his present 
charge had never supported him as they 
ought to have done. He should not preach 
any farewell sermon. Deacon Chipman 
offered a series of resolutions bidding fare- 
well and Godspeed to the pastor; but before 
they were passed an effort was made to have 
the resignation withdrawn. The fruitless 
ness of this effort was shown by one of tho 
members who suggested that Mr. Fulton had 
just said that no power on earth should keep 
him longer in the Temple. The resignation 
was, therefore, accepted, the’ resolutions 
passed, and the meeting was closed with 
prayer by the pastor. 

We want to add to this recital just one 
earnest word of comment. Coarseness and 
extravagance and conceit are not Christian 
virtues. If they deserve to be exposed and 
condemned in other public men, much; more 
do they in a minister. Such exhibitions of a 
spirit in all respects the reverse of Christian, 
are much more injurious to the cause of re- 
ligion than theoretical infidelity. A pastor 
whose career in a religious society could 
terminate in a brawl isa man whose right 
to be considered a representative leader of 
the Christian Church is yet to be demon- » 
strated. : 





Gilitorvial Hotes. 


SECRETARY RICHARDSON is reported to teve 
devised a series of changes in the Civil Service 
Rules, which, while not wholly abandoning the 
theory of competitive examination, provide that 
members of Congress shall have a voice in mak-' 
ing appointments in their respective districts. 
What these changes are we do not know; and’ 
yet we do know that any changes for the pur- 
pose of gaining the object above named will be 
simply mixing oil and water. The whole end 
of competitive examination is to place appoint 
ments to Office upon the exclusive basis of ‘ per- 
sonal qualifications, without reference to party 
politics. If this is to be modified, so that con- 
gressmen shall have a voice in the matter, then 
just so far these appointments will retarn- to 
the old system of party patronage... ‘It,wasthe 
express object of the Civil Service Rules to get 
rid of this system, and take away all’ power of 
control and influence from the members of 
Congress ; and, if the rules are to be so modified 
as to restore this power, they may 26 well be. 
given up at once and the whole effort pro. 
nouneed a failure. We have no objection to 
avy alteration that would improve the rales, in 
counistingy with thelr own’ ent ; ‘bub wo wary 
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oe ose of introducing congressional influence 


subvert his own theory, spoil the har- 
was aiitie, and in the end turn the 
whole thing into a mere farce, The difficulty 
igtbat the two ideas are practically incompati- 
Coperessmen want to use the power of 
ointments for political and personal ends; 
god this is precisely what competitive examina- 
joa professes toignore and utterly reject. 





[nthe one hundred and fifth annual meeting 


Chamber of Commerce of this city, which ° 


yudeld last week, William E. Dodge, the se- 
sior member of the firm of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co, a8 unanimously re-elected president for 
ensuing year. In his address to the Cham- 
per be gaid in allusion tothe firm’s recent dif- 
with the Government: ‘Since we 
hare fully understood the case we have contin- 
ged to regret ever having paid a dollar.’”” We 
have already expressed the opinion that the 
on their part was agrave mistake, 
wnd it seems that they are now sensible of it. 
he facts 98 they have been brought to the 
jnowledge ofthe public clearly show that they 
have been guilty of no offense justly sub- 
them to a penal forfeiture; and, 
hence, they ought to have made no compromise 
with the Government officials, who were largely 
interested a8 sharers In the spoils, The 
question, after proceedings had been com- 
penced, whether they were amenable under 
our revenue laws, was a purely judicial ques- 
tion, and it ought to have been determined by 
scourt of justice. The law ought to be so 
changed that when a seizure has been made or 
ssuit, begun the executive officers of the Goy- 
emment shall have no power to make any com- 
mise with alleged offenders, especially in 
sew of the fact that these very officers are act- 
ing under the bias of a strong private interest. 
They are the last persons to be trusted with 
my judicial fanctions. In the case of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. they divided up among themselves 
about one Hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
nots penny of which, as we believe, would 
pave been awarded by a jury. 





Tat Methodist papers begin to be asking 
whether a bishop is not to be under authority, 
wyellas the traveling preachers. The latter 
wmeobliged to go just where they are sent by 
their presiding elders. Should not the former 
lave grace enough to go where they aresent 
by their superiors, the General Conference ? 
It the bishops are insubordinate, how long 
wil it be before the itinerancy will fall to 
pieces? The new bishops were directed to re- 
tide, in the order of their election, at or near 
the following places: 1. San Francisco; ‘2. 
&. Louis; 8, Boston; 4. Atlanta; 5. Chicago; 
6 Cincinnati; 7. Council Bluffs or Omaha; 
4 8& Paul. Bishop Andrews was to reside at 
ornear Omaha or Council Bluffs. Des Moines 
isnot very “near” either of these places, and 
trtainly Syracuse, N. Y., where Bishop Peck 
tmains, is about as far from San Francisco as 
fwould be possible to get. Bishop Haven has 
enon ‘a mission tour to Mexico, and is just 
ping to bis post in Atlanta, where we hope for 
acdllent work from him. 


Tae class of men who stir up riots do not 
tem to care halfso much about their bread as 
titir beer. The telegraph was for a week report- 
lg murderous riots in Frankfort just because 
the breweries of that city (which somebody 
§ys is not Frankfort on the Main, but Frank- 
fort on the Spree) raised by a groschen or so the 
Wie of the beverage. In England ale and 
Wer and the revenue therefrom threaten 
© Decome ere long of great public in- 
terest, and it Tay be found that it would 
Ye more than any government would dare to 
tttempt to increase the tax upon them. Our 
on Cincinnati is exhibiting an. intense and 
tiienlous indignation against the brewers and 
the retailers because they do not put the price 
three cents a glass, which they might well 
‘ough do with such small and thick glasscs as 

Provide. A funny receipt is published in 

ti papers for preventing the froth 

fom running over the edge of the glass, and 
lus getting a large measure of beer. It is to 
Mbthe edge with a bit of rind of bacon, said 
to be carried in the pocket, done up in oil- 

Z Were all the beer drinkers of Cineinnati 
tdopt this device, we fear that even her hams 
Would fail; In this later day the world seems 

‘ilo have grown wiser than in the days of 

Tstop se, who wrote: 
“Both back and side go bare, xo bare, 
foot andband go cold; 
belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Mey, it be new or old.” 
tne ntemen of to-day put this same sen- 
“Wha buays land bu: ; 
“Wha buays beet buays vane 
~ Bubwha buays beer baays nowt else.” 
. Wich comfortable assurance seems to be pos- 
Wawel tle by the people of Edinburgh, A 
mee as analyzed the provender of the 
YG Sule tes the flour ts mixed with 


‘President that if hé changes ‘them for the’ 
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| clay, the milk with”¢halk, and so 6x With all 


other eatables; but the’ beer and the usquebaugh 
are pronounced the dest atid the: purest’in the 
world. And the Scotchmen are contented. 





WERE we to write at length a congratulation 
of Austria that she bas so fully recovered from 
her terrible defeats of 1866 as to inaugurate the 
greatest fair and festival of labor and peace that 


has ever yet been organized, we fear that our | 


voice would hardly be ‘heard by the people of 
Vienna; but when we ‘express our deep indig- 
nation and utter humiliation at the attitude 
in which America there stands before the Aus- 
trian people and before Europe we are sure 
that half a million readers will deeply sympa- 
thize with us It is not that we are not 
to be well represented in arts.and manu- 
factures—about that we are not yet certified; 
but that among all nations ours should be the 
only one whose commissioners are proved 
corrupt and who are suspended for bribery 
in office. There is only this satisfaction, 
that our Government is not so weak that it did 
not immediately suspend the criminals, and put 
the labor into more honest hands. But we'can 
ill afford just: now to have other proofs of 
venality published to the world. What with 
swindling stocks, and forged notes, and de- 
faulting bankers, there is too much reason to 
fear that men willnot be slow to lay the fault 
of all this on our republican institutions. 


Turers has suffered a considerable defeat in 
the.election of M. Barodet, late mayor of Lyons, 
over his own candidate, M. Remusat, but by no 
means a crushing one. Indeed, he is so used 
to defeat and has made so many defeats vic- 
tories, either by his wit in utilizing them or by 
moving over into the victorious camp, that we 
need fear no immediate serious result. France 
needs him so long as the German indemnity is 
not paid, and the jealousy of Legitimists, Im- 
perialists, and Radicals can be held in check 
only by one who holds them in balance and 
who belongs really to no. party. HeisaFrench- 
man aud a patriot first, and that all recognize. 


TuE Minister of Finance, Signor Sella, is the 
soul of the Italian Government. He is very un- 
popular, partly because of his very common 
origin, and partly because of bis plebeian notion 
that debts should be paid and credit kept good. 
The crisis ‘in Italy and the resignation of Sella 
and his colleagues comes, as we understand it, 
because the deputies have voted to expend 
something less than a half million dollars for 
an arsenal, without levying an additional tax to 
pay for it. A man who has the nerve to re- 
sign on such a defeat may not: be loved, but is 
too useful and honest a statesman to be spared, 
and we are not surprised to learn that, as in 
England, the ministry is requested to retain its 
portfolios. 


...-Because James Brooks is dead we do not 
feel it necessary to unsay one word that we 
have said in the past. He was a scholar and a 
man of wealth and culture. He allied himself 
with a political party which a man of high 
moral convictions would find it almost impos- 
sible to support—at least, in this city—and re- 
ceived the honors whieh it could give. The 
most prominent act of his life has been the 
last—his prostitution of his official relation as a 
Government director to enrich bimself at the 
expense of the railroad and those who were 
constructing it. For this he received the cen- 
sure of Congress—a lighter judgment than he 
deserved. He is said to have been a kind- 
hearted husband and father and to have left his 
family a bandsome property. 


...-Dr. Joel Parker, who was buried. last 
Monday, was at’ one time one of the most pro- 
minent and influential clergymen in this city. 
He was a leader among the New School Presby- 
terians in their revival measures and in their 
opposition to slavery. He was called to New 
Orleans and there became a convert to the 
Southern theory of slavery, and on his return to 
New York found his influence and power 
greatly weakened. He was honest in bis opin- 
ions and a very clear thinker and an apt writer 
and speaker. : 

..ee We might as well admit that no other 
daily paper in the world is so audacious in its 
enterprise as the Herald} Witness not merely 
its Livingstone laurels and its Cuban Commis- 
sioners, but its German letters telegraphed 
from the Vienna Exposition by Muhlbach and 
Auerbach, not to speak of those in English 
from Edmund Yates and J. R. Young. 

.... We chronicle with congratulations the 
marriage of Mies Rose Terry to Mr. Rollin 
Cooke, .of Winsted, Conn. We shall miss from 
our literature the familiar, and favorite, cogno- 
men; but we have no doubt that Rose by any 
other name will sing just as sweet songs and 
write just as good stories. 

...-Next week our readers may expect our 
customary full report of that unique meeting 
of the year, thé American Congregational 
Union, which takes place on Thursday evening 
_—_ week, at Dr. Taylor's church, in this 
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Religions. Intelligence. 


FaTHER HYacrtus' ‘conducted an Easter 
service in the Old Library at Geneva, which was 
put at his disposal by the city government. 
He, had. a congregation of 850 persons. His 
sermon consisted of a ‘categorical evlogy of 
Calvin,’’ whatever that may be, and he ex- 
plained the details of the Old -Catholic move- 
ment, His fourth lecture in the Hall of the 
Reformation was heard by. an immense andi- 
ence. It was devoted toa discussion of the 
family relation. The celibacy of the clergy was 
not treated explicitly; but it is evident that it 
was his purpose to raise a conception of the 
sanctity of the family relation, with which the 
principle of celibacy could not easily be recon- 
ciled, The Swiss Zimes complains that Father 
Hyacinthe is not definite enough in his state- 
ments; his programme as a reformer is not plainly 
laid down. The four lectures thus far delivered 
have thrown but little light upon the practical 
measures to be adopted for the reform of the 
Church. Perhaps the Times will get what it 
wants if it waits patiently....The suspension 
of a large number of Ultramontane parish 
priests in Switzerland has caused a difficulty in 
the way of their parishioners who wisbed to 
marry. _This.has been met by the introduc- 
tion of civil marriage asa provisional institu- 
tion into the districts concerned....The Old 
Catholic Committee in Konigsberg has issued a 
circular with regard to the election of a bishop 
or bishops. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church requires episcopal. headship; but the 
bishop to be elected will be only a missionary 
bishop, and will only perform such services as 
the Vatican bishops refuse and the priests can- 
not perform. Possibly the Archbishop of 
Utrecht or one of the Armenian prelates will 
assist at his consecration; but he must be 
elected by general suffrage of the messengers 
of the churches, and he will be bishop not by 
the grace of the Holy See, but by the grace of 
God and the apostolic laying on of hands..,. 
Those wise persons who affirmed so knowing- 
ly that the retirement of Prince Bismarck from 
the premiership of Prussia was owing to a dis- 
agreement with the king concerning the eccle- 
siastical legislation must by this time begin to 
see that they were slightly out of their reckon- 
ing, Since the chancellor was relieved of this 
duty the most severe measures have been pro- 
posed by the Government and adopted by the 
Parliament regulating the relations of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the «state. 
The king and Bismarck are seen ‘to be 
in perfect accord concerning these meas- 
ures, and, whether they are wise or not, there is 
no disagreement about them at the German 
Court. To a former minister, who protested 
against them, the king lately said: ‘‘ Many re- 
marks have been lately made to me respecting 
the wisdom of the contemplated ecclesiastical 
legislation. The question, no doubt, is a seri- 
ous one ; but in no case can I allow Germany 
to be ruled by the Catholic priests.’’ There is, 
however, an increasing opposition to these new 
laws. The Ultramontanes are, of course, 
solidly opposed to them, and many of the Evan- 
gelical clergy and a portion of the Protestant 
aristocracy of the old provinces have assumed a 
hostile attitude. So much assumption by the 
state of power over the administration of the 
churches was sure to offend Protestants, as well 
as Catholics. In many districts the Protestants 
refused to open their churches for religious 
services upon the king’s birthday, as has always 
been the custom. The official papers accuse 
the Protestant clergy of the Eastern provinces 
of becoming the allies of the Ultramontanists 
.... Lhe Pope has been worse again, but is said 
to be convalescent, 


.... The Triennial Convention of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the Northwest, which con- 
stitutes the governing body of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, met in Chicago week 
before last. The question of increasing the 
endowment of the Seminary was prominently 
before the convention. It was shown that the 
net assets of the institution are at present 
$355,000, of which $128,000 are unproductive, 
and that at least $228,000 more is wanted. A 
resolution was offered and adopted requesting 
the Western Education Society to decline to aid 
into the ministry any young man who uses to- 
bacco or opium or is connected with any secret 
society. We respectfully suggest that this is 
going a little further than any education society 
has the right to go. Any young man must hold 
his manhood cbeap>who would submit to have 
his private conduct made the subject of such 
inquiries. Of the 21 graduates of the Seminary 
six delivered addresses at the commencement; 
and it is pleasant to read, as we do in the /d- 
vance, that the oration which showed the m st 
thought and the finest culture was by Barnabas 
Walter Root, a native of Africa, who was 
brought to this country when a young boy, by 
one of our missiovaries, the Rev. John White, 
and has been educated’ by the American Mis- 
sionary Assiation. His father is the chief of one 
of the wild tribes of Gowthern Africa, 
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....We have received from a correspondent 
in Washington the following note, which ex- 
plains itself: aap 

“T notice from your columns that you have 
heard of the action of Washington City Presby- 
tery declaring against ‘term service’ in ‘the 
eldership, and it may be interesting to: your 
readers to know how.sueb a decision could be 
reached after the action of: the last Assembly. 
Well, this is the way in which it was done: 
The judicial sentence of the Assembly, by the 
leading speaker against rotation, was declared 
‘unconstitutional’ and thrown overboard. This 
being done, the same speaker gave a ‘deliver 
ance’ of his own, which the Presbytery marked 
‘constitutional? and forwarded to the) New 
York-Avenue church. ‘The question now with 
us is, Which is the superior court, Washington 
City Presbytery or the General ArsemDly ? 

** Some of us also wonder why the New: York- 
Avenue church may not follow the example of 
Presbytery, and make its ‘own ‘constitutional 
deliverances,’ In the case of the Chureli doing 
so, Mr. Editor, can you tell us who is to blame 
for the breaking of the Presbyterian idol, and 
whom we shall blame or praise for this extem- 
porization of Congregationalism ?”’ 


-.».The remains of Bishop MaclIlvaine were 
brought to this city, in the steamer ‘ City of 
Baltimore,” on Saturday last, On Monday af- 
ternoon it was carried to St. Paul’s church, 
where brief religious services were beld under 
the direction of Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, 
the senior bishop of the United States, A 
delegation of laymen from Ohio then took 
charge of the body, which was taken to Cin- 
cinnati on Monday evening. The funeral in that 
city will take place on Thursday of this week. 
In accordance with the strict injunctions of the 
Bishop’s will, no address will be made at ‘the 
funeral; and there will be no exercises except 
the reading-.of the burial service, with the sing-. 
ing of the hymn 

* Just as I am, withont one plea,” 
On the evening of the day of the funeral ® 
memorial sermon will be preached by Bish?" 


Lee, of Delaware. While the remains’ were in ‘ 


London they rested in Westminster Abbey, by 
the invitation of Dean Stanley; and the service 
of the Cbureb was also read over them in that 
memorable place by the Dean, whose consid- 
erate courtesy is gratefully acknowledged. 


.-.. The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Cha 
pin’s settlement over the Church of the Divine. 
Paternity occurs during the, present week, and 
will be celébrated on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening by speeches, music, and other graceful 
ceremonies. Dr, Chapin has been steadily gain- 
ing through all these years of his pastorate in 
the regard and confidence of his neighbors, and 
his work as a minister has been one of gréat 
influence and importance. We understand that 
several ministers of other faiths are to partici 
pate in the exercises of this silver wedding. 


....The General Assembly of the Presby 
terian church meets at Baltimore on May 15th 
Breezy discussions may be expected on sus- 
tentation, term eldership, and several other 
subjects. Those who want to read them should 
send to Mr. J. H. Dey, Box 2330, New York, 
for his daily journal of the Assembly. 

...-Howard Mission holds its twelfth anni- 
versary Tuesday evening, May 13th, at the 
Academy of Music, in this city, as will be.seen 
by a notice elsewhere. The programme is very 
attractive. 

.-.-The new and enlarged edifice of the New 
England church in Chicago is nearly ready for 
occupancy. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have late- 
ly removed to new quarters in the elegant 
Park Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With 
increased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 

pe 


Publisher’s Department. 


Tue mere accident of seeing a notice of 
the new Elastic Truss by a ruptured man in 
some stray newspaper has caused the sufferer 
to send for acircular, and changed the whole 
life of that man from mi to comfort. It 
is worn with ease night and day, till a per- 
fect cure soon comes. It retains the rupture 
securely at all times, is very durable, and 
gent by mail everywhere by The Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 688 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
who furnish Circulars free. 


EE 
Tne Best Exastic Truss, without metal 
springs, is Pomeroy’s “Enastic Ruprur® 
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Orrice or Gro. C, Goopwix & Co., } 
88 Hanover Street, Boston.° 
Mr. James I. Fetiows: 

Dear Sim :—We have been dealing in your 
Hypophosphites about two years, and, al- 
though the price seems high (none'too high: 
considering ‘its virtues), we think ‘it*has suc- 
ceeded better than ‘any other preparation 
we have ever handled, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all in need of a good medicine. 

Yours respectfully, 
Gro. C. Goopwiy & Co. 

Wholesale: —J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. ©. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago ; Collins Bros:, St. Louis. 

LT 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
\ GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


Tue Hox, Wm. Barnes, when Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of this 
State, in one of his official reports to the 
Legislature, gives it as his opinion that “ the 
cheapest’rates of premium consistent with 
entire and perfect safety to the insured best 
subserve the public interests and operate. to 
extend the benefits of these beneficent insti- 
tutions (life insurance companies). It is need- 
less.and expensive,” he continues, ‘to pay over 
money or notes toa life insurance-company for 
thepurpose only of having the same returned.” 
Yet what is understood as the mutual system 
in life insurance is nothing more nor less than 
paying more than the ascertained value of 
the assurance contracted for, with a view to 
receiving back a portion of the amount peri- 
odieally under the assumed and inappropri- 
ate’namie of a dividend. Whether, in the 
long run; this system of transacting ihe busi- 
ness of life insurance has given satisfaction 
to the public, there are no_ better 
judges. than the agents of, the compa- 
nies themselves. How the companies have 
fulfilled» the promises: made by the agents, 
under their instruction, on this point of div- 
idends, is also a matter on which the agents 
are’very competent authority. We refer to 
these matters now merely for the purpose 
of illustrating the fact that life insurance, to 
give permanent and lasting satisfaction to 
those seeking its protection, no less than to 
those engaged in the business, must be con- 
ducted with some regard to ordinary busi- 
ness principles. These principles are recog- 
nized in the system of life insurance inaug- 
urated and practiced by the Universal Life 
Insurance Company of this city: ‘The pre 
miums represent what experience has proved 
to be a fair equivalent for the insurance of- 
fered, INSURANCE. is the business of the 
company. All speculative and gambling el- 
ements are eliminated, so that there is no 
room left for deception or sharp practice on 
the part of the management or disappoint- 
ment on the part of the insured. ; 

In view of the recent experiences of both 
public and agents in the matter of life insur- 
ance dividends, we are free to admit that the 
distinctive features of the low-rate plan, de- 
vised and practiced by the Universal, offer 
peculiar chances of success to agents of abil- 
ity ; while to those who propose to engage 
in the business for the first time the advan- 
tages-are very decided, owing tothe straight- 
forward contract and business-like plans of 
the company, which are entirely free from 
the almost incomprehensible variations and 
intricacies of the mutual method of conduct- 
ing the business. The simple fact that a 
given amount in premium will immediately 
secure one-third more insurance in the Unt- 
VERSAL than if paid into a mutual company 
would be, we think, to the agent an unan- 
swerable and telling argument in favor of 
its method of business; for, if experience has 
ever proved the truth of the proverb that 
“a bird in the hand.-is worth two in ithe 
bush,” it surely has in life ‘insurance: » The 
premiums charged by mutual companies 
may, be said to be the bait to:catch the 
birds in the bush; but whether it has an- 
swered the expectations of either agents or 
policyholders in this respect they know 
pretty well by this time. 

Again, the fact stated in the company’s 
advertisement, in another column, that 
everything promised in its advertising docu- 
ments is guaranteed in its: policy, is an’ evi- 
dence of good faith in “the management 
which must: very materially. aid the agent in 
the acquisition of busmess. 

question of: a iaoet of’ premium 
for Iie insurance has recently received mmch 


public feeling has set strongly in feyor of 
their ‘reductipn has been made’ manifest in 
the most emphatic manner by the recent 
effort of ‘‘ the largest.and. richest life insur- 
ance,company, in the world,” and-the oldest 
in this,country, to meet the public demand 
in this direction. It) was found; however, 
that, owing to the immense”and com- 
plicated ‘ittterests involved, the project 
was impracticable, and it was aban- 
doned. Nevertbeless, the attempt, supported 
as it was by the very arguments. put forth 
for years by the Unrversat, is the strongest 
possible evidence of the public feeling on the 
subject., Here, then, is a matter for the con- 
sideration ,of: experienced and thinking 
agents.; Why should ‘they not take advan- 
tage of ' this feeling, the existence and pro- 
priety of which have been so forcibly recog- 
nized? ‘The Untversar is the only com- 
pany organized in this state which proposes 
to transact life insurance at rates which ex- 
perience has proved to. be adequate while 
not excessive. Their plans certainly merit 
consideration: by those engaged in the busi- 
ness of soliciting. 


THE ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, 
(TRANSLATED FRom THE“‘N. ¥. Hanpex’s ZerrunG” or 
APRIL 26TH, 1878.) 
Sr. Lours, April 7th, 1878. 


I HAVE been over the whole of the South- 
eastern Road from here to Nashville and 
back, in company with railway experts, and 
we have examined all points very carefully. 

At St. Louis the Company: have. all their 
principal offices,: in the best part of the city, 
opposite the Southern Hotel, and passengers 
start from the ticket-office, which is neatly 
fitted up and‘in charge of efficient agents, in 
stages or Omnibuses for the depot, across the 
river, going over on very large ferry-boats 
and in Common with the stages for all the 
other roads. At East St. Louis, the Com- 
pany has valuable depot and shop grounds, 
large depots, side tracks, and all the con- 
veniences ‘for. handling their traffic; and 
these conveniences and arrangements can be 
increased from time'to time as the business 
requires: The train on which I went started 
with one baggage, two fine passenger, and 
an elegant sleeping car (Pullman Drawing- 
room Coach), all well filled with passengers 
for different stations on. the line as far as 
Nashville; and on the way constant changes 
were, being made, persons getting on and off 
at the various stations. I found all over the 
line, in-spite of the very wet season, the 
road:bed ‘solid and well ballasted, the ties 
large and of the best oak, the rails well laid 
and of excellent quality. The track, with 
but few exceptions, was so smooth that I 
could write while the train was moving at 
the rate of twenty-five miles per hour.. Strict 
order preyails,.in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Company, all employees en- 
»deavoring: to» follow: instructions. The 
coaches are all first class; with alt the modern 
improvements, having the celebrated Miller 
Couplers and Platforms and the Westing- 
house Air Brakes. All the stations were 
crowded with freight of.various kinds, and 
the Company, even with its now large equip- 
ment, seems to. be. unable to. transport. the 
goods, products, and freights in general of- 
fered along the line. The stations are quite 
numerous, apd many new villages are spring- 
ing up. on the St. Louis.Division. The 
grades and curves on this,-part of the road 
ate. very light... Each station has its name 
in’ prominent letters on ‘the depot, ‘an im- 
provement which I missed’ on all the older 
roads. The following are the stations on the 
St. Louis Division : 








East St, Louis, .. Shawnee Junc., 
Round House, McLeansboro Junc., 
French Villege, Thackeray, 
Birkners, Enfield Junc., 
Belleville, Enfield, 
Rentchlers, Trambull, 
Mascoutah, Carmi, 
New Memphis. Hawthorne, 
Queens Lake, Wabash, 
Venedy, Upton, 
Okawyille, Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
Addieville, Cabourns, 
Nashville, St.Francis, 
Beaucoup, Belknap, 
Ashley,, Evansville, 
Roache’s, Hoodville, 
Woodlawn; Broughton 8t., 
Mt. Vernon, Dl. . Eldorado; 

| Opdyke; -  Beve Blave, 
Belle Rive, 2 Equality, 





Dablgren, Cypress, 
Delafield, Shawneetown. 

At Mt Vernon, IIL, a flourishing town 
of 2,000 people, are the: extensive ‘and sub- 
stantially built machine shops of the Com- 
pany. In short, everything on the whole 
line looks solid, including the bridge across 
the Wabash River, which stream divides the 
states of Illinois and Indiana, The soil 
along the line is good and seems. to be well 
cultivated, while there is good. timber in 
great abundance, I noticed large quantities 
of black walnut lumber ready for shipment. 
As for coal, there is the greatest profusion of 
it on both divisions of the road, and the 
Company are employing over 600 cars in 
this traffic. The construction of a bridge 
over the Ohio would be of great benefit. 
The Company have recently put on transfer 
barges, which have a capacity of taking 
about 60 cars across, bodily, each day; and 
this will in future greatly help their traffic. 
This has just been put into good working 
operation. 

Evansville is an important city of 80,000 
inhabitants. Its trade is large, and a val- 
uable souce of business to the Company, 
furnishing freights to go west and south over 
the road. <A bridge will be eventually built 
here spanning the river, and thus connecting 
by rail the two divisions of the road, and 
adding very greatly to its business und im- 
portance. 

From Henderson south the road traverses 
the richest tobacco district of Kentucky and 
of the United States. On this line for 75 
miles south there are shipped about 24,000 
hogsheads annually, averaging 1,500 pounds 
each, which finds its market by way of the 
Southeastern Road. 

At Nortonville the road is crossed by the 
Elizabethtown and Paducah Railroad, which 
Ilearn is doing @ good business. Paducah 
handles about 18,000 hogsheads of tabacco 
each year. 

At Guthrie the road crosses, 48 miles from 
Nashville, the Memphis and Louisville Rail- 
road, now a part of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad and paying very well to its 
owners. 

Near Nashville the grades on the road are 
higher and the curvature somewhat greater 
than on other parts of the line, as the coun- 
try is quite hilly; though thickly peopled. 

Nashville is a city of about 40,000 people 
and a flourishing place. I1t is a distributing 
center for the Southern States. There are 
now 6 railways centering there and others 
are building. 

The management of both divisions of the 
Southeastern Railway is very excellent and 
honest and the road is decidedly popular. 
By its directness, favorable location, and con- 
nections it must become one of the most 
important trunk lines in the country, having 
hardly any competition, and its freight 
traffic will only be limited by the capacity 
of the Company to move the same. 

As for this road paying well, there is no 
doubt in my mind, as the present earn- 
ings are already more than sufficient 
to meet the interest on their bonded 
debt. The increase of business must in due 
time pay handsome dividends on the capital 
stock, Their surplus funds are now used to 
pay for equipments and improvements. 

1 did not so critically examine that part 
of the road leading to Shawneetown (forty 
miles); but I found on careful inquiry that 
its business was greatly increasing, and 
whenever the portion reaching from Shaw- 
neetown to Madisonville is finished that line 
will be among the best of all. 

I have only to resume, in closing this re- 
port, that I have found few new roads built 
with the creation of so moderate a debt as 
the St. Louis and Southeastern; few that are 
managed so well; and few that will, in my 
opinion, ultimately pay so largely to its 
stockholders, M. M, 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tus institution, incorporated ‘in 1862, is 
steadily increasing its business and its friends, 
and is now regarded among the best of its 
class in the country. Its officers and direct- 
ors are men of high integrity and business 
capacity. Its annual receipts for premium, 
etc., are now over one and a half millions of 
dollars and its large assets.are all safely in- 
vested. Weshall have more to say of this 
company, hereafter, See advertisement, in 
another columa. 
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PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG. 
RAILROAD. © 


VEKMONT DIVISION, | 


Tus road will form a short line from the 
excellent harbor of Portland to the clty of 
Montreal, and by its western division to 
Ogdensburg. The distance from Montreal 
to Portland by this route is 57 tiles leg 
than to any other Atlantic port, and the 
distance to Ogdensburg 50 miles shorter 
than any other route between the lakes and 
coast. 

An important feature brought forward in 
regard to the construction of this road ig. 
the economy with which its funds are ex: 
pended. Purchasers of railroad bonds 4) 
ways desire the most particular information 
as to the parties who have charge of the 
financial management and construction ofa 
road and as to the manner in which its. 
funds are expended. In this respect the. 
Portland & Ogdensburg is exceptionally, 
fortunate, as its financial agents, Mess, 
Fairbanks & Co., the scale manufacture: 
are probably as well known as any firm 
New England; and the fact that they are 
themselves largely interested in the road 
and that the work on the Vermont. Division 
is immediately under their direction fy. 
nisbes the best possible guaranty of an 
honest. and efficient management. On the 
Vermont Division it is stated that the work 
has been done for less than the original 
estimates, and the issue of bonds is limited, 
at most, to $20,000 per mile. Sixty railes of 
road are completed and the balance is being 
rapidly pushed forward. 








A CRIPPLED (?) BABCOCK. 


On Monday a fire was discovered in the 
glass and paint factory of Messrs. Sherwin, 
Williams & Co., on Canal street. Asif with. 
special intent to test its strength with its 
natural adversary, it took its origin close be 
side the shop where was stationed a Bam 
cock Frre ExtmcursHer. Before the dav 
ger was discovered the hose and straps of 
the Extinguisher were consumed and every: 
thing was progressing finely toward an ex. 
tensive conflagration. Tbe smoke attracted 
attention, and, in spite of its crippled condi- 
tion, the Extinguisher was speedily called to 
work. It is needless to add that the fire was 
almost. immediately subdued. This is. the 
second time this faithful and prompt little 
agent has saved the destruction of this prop 
erty, and, having been repaired, is again 
ready to do battle.—Cleveland Daily Leader, 
April 16th, 1873. 





Tue “ MECHANICAL OARSMEN,” advertised 
by Ives& Blakeslee, of Bridgeport, Conn, in 
ourissue of this week, are in. their perform, 
ance fully equal to their representation 
These toys, owing to their striking novelty, 
must have a very extensive sale both in this 
country and acrossthe water. The ingenuity 
displayed in this invention is quite remark 
ble, the object being accomplished by the 
simplest devices and such as do not seem to 
be in the least liable to get out of order. 
The oars are dipped, pulled, and withdrawn 
with the greatest precision, causing the boat 
to shoot forward very energetically. The ap 
pearance of these Lilliputian boatmen pul- 
ing their gayly-painted craft around s fou 
tain, or on any sheet of water where thereis 
room enough for them to display their powers, 
is one which for attractiveness cannot be” 
surpassed by anything in the line of toys 
Children who purpose going into the country 
and who wish to provide themselves with 
an unfailing source of amusement should take 
along one of these ‘‘ Oarsmen.” 


FOREIGN TOURS. 
Coox’s Excursionist for May gives the 








| actual cost of travel by over one th 


different routes, embracing Ireland, Set 
land, England, Belgium, the Rbine, Ger: 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, my 
etc., etc. It'is a complete compendium 
travel, as it tells where to Pate to 
and what to see when you F 
Published by Cook, Son & Jenkins, 2%? 
Broadway, N. Y. Sent by mail, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


Gaze’s MrpsuMMER Tour 10 Vissi 
leaves New York June 21st, incl ter 
$600 gold, giving two mon 
Our readers should send for programme» 
Gaze’s tourist offices, 6 Bowling & 
New York. Sng Rr Ps Oe at 
adopting Gaze’s tic writes : : 
nore tiga wat bey 








satisfied. J shall ‘always be Se 
py to travel under your arrangements” 
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“in New York at 707 Bros Broadway. 


- lant and sweet tone. 


THE INDEPENDENT.’ 














Ag the Seventa Granp Srare Farr of 


eMacanics one ATT aaiad i} 


st New Orleans, the World-renowned, cel- 


ei Visas oun Maas Wh ue ve} 


sewing machines, and five separate premiums 
for the best work done on sewing machines; 
thus making Forty-one Prémiums,’ ‘Nine 
Medals, and Three Diplomas that have been 
awarded to. the Wilson Machines within a. 
r, Itisa notorious fact that, without a 
single, exception, the Wilson Sewing Ma. 
Co, has sent its machines to every 
State Fair and Exposition in this country 
and Europe where awards were offered to 
the best sewing machines, in order to show 
the, great people of the world that. the 
“ Wilson ” is not only better than all others, 
but that it has the ability, capital, and pluck 
to defeat and humiliate the combined force 
of nineteen competitors, all of whom have 
fought'the Wilson Machine, inch by ineh, ‘to 
prevent it froni°getting a foothold in® the” 
American market, and to compel the Wil- 
son Sewing Machine Co., by their formida- 
ble competition, to raise the price of the 
} Machines to that at which theirs ‘are 
sold for, or else go out of the market en- 
tirely:But'the people of America.are with 
the Wilson Machine, and are.too intelligent 
toe imposed upon by misrepresentation 
regitding’ the merits of a machine which, 
without exception, has excelled all compet- 
itérsin ‘every contest; and. been so decided 
by an intelligent board of arbitrators. There 
are, we hope, but very few people so igno 
rant as to be imposed upon by misrepresent- 
ation, and then pay the impostor at least 


} ‘dollars for. his’ success.’ ‘The Wilson | 


Sewing Machine Co. have warehouses in 


every city in the civifized globe”) Go and | 
see their wonderful machines. © Salesroom | 
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gGiicketo PARLOR’ Sudawa 


Our readers do not need to be told how. 
much a good reed organ is superior to a bad 
pipe organ, although the latter be sold at a 
far higher price. Of “late, however, such 
imppoyementsa have béen made in reed in-, 

ents that their value is greatly in- 
pera while their cost remaind ‘the same. 
the most.valuableof recent inventions 
hake departnient is that which Mr. Horace 
Waters, of this city, has introduced into his 
new “Concerto Parlor Organs.” The new 
feature is what is called a concerto. stop, 
consisting of an extra set of reeds, voiced 
in.guch a manner as to closely resemble, the 
human voice and having a remarkably bril- 
We have carefully 
examined this instrument, and find;.it as 
ba i substitute for a costly church orgao 
as vé @ver seen, in tone and ap- 
eee while tits price is) so.) small that 
t any congregation’ or ‘private pur- 
chaser will find it within their means, - 


PLANTING SBASON.: 
8.B. PARSONS & SONS, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


For a large assortment of RHODODEN- 
DRONS and all TREES and “PLANTS, 
including ROSES, MAGNOLIAS, AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS, address by mail 
as above or visit by Long Island Central 
Railroad to Kissena station, half.an hour 
from the ferry. 

a ___— 
TREES AND PLANTS, 

R. B. Parsons & CO., Nurseries and 
Green-houses, Flushing, N. Y., offer a large 
assortment of LAWN TREES; FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS; ROSES; CHINESE” MAG- 
NOLIAS, RHODODENDRONS, AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS. Catalogues. fur- 
nished on application. Packages delivered 
to New York. 




















Wanren, a farmer in every town as agen. 
for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Couns & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 


2 “Apvicg.—Send for Free Price-lists 
ones Scale a o> sescoatlr bem 








Mn. BE. R. Bouts, “of Alexandria, La., 
has 8 little girl ten years old “who” can ° sew 


-an immense number of diseases, and Sco- 


_A volume would not suffice to tell what it is 


| operation of:the Balsam. For sale by. all 





8 Grover & Baker. Machine with the 
Greatest case. 


WE have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers whe-are entitled to 
andf, ae pe mabovpbiteied ‘to receive our 

telay is owing to circum- 
stances nan we could not control and has 


Polen of een vi staan al 


ful-pictures, when all ordeis will be prompt- 
ly filled. 


a 8 


ASK FOR 


WEED'S CARPET-SWEEPER. 

family should have one. Made by O. H. 
Weed & Co.,25 Court ‘street, Boston: For 
sale at J. H. Baldwin’s, 27 Park Place, New 
York ‘City, and at all the principal house- 
famishing stores. 














‘FInE CARPETS.—We exhibit a large as- 
sortment of the finest French Moqtettes 
imported; also the latest:styles of. American 
Moquettes, Velvet carpets, @ selection of 
styles unsurpassed in this country. We in- 
Vite inspection and comparison. 

Foster. Broruers, 309. Fulton street, 

fy stand of Husted & Carll). 
 e- Stvekyttshig ‘desirable for the comfort, 
convenience, and pleasure of its guests is 
supplied, with a lavish -hand by the pro- 
prietors. of. the American . House, Boston. 
The Messrs,.Rice are untiring-in their efforts 
to please: 


Ty buying Machine Twist. it. is important 
for the ladies to know which is the most re- 
liable. <It is the Eureka, sold by dealers 
everywhere, 

















Arcrer’s Farris a delicious article of 
food and a beautiftl ornament for the table. 


Poca tplep 


eggs, purchase the 
niain, and keep 


fresh wees Sprig Poti your hens. It will pay 
itself, every. 5 Bend. for gestart 
oy Be at wh in 
, 143 Lake street, Meee, lew Oo, 
) Cinsjapetl L H, Poe 119, Cherry street, 
St. Lonis. "Manofacture ot Ke y the Iron 
Crap Can Co., 51 Dey street, ew York. 





FOR THE HEALING OF THE 
~ NATIONS: 


Tue /Vexetable Kingdom has antidotes for} 


vitw’s LivgrR.aAXD BiLoop SyRuP is one of | 
the most valuable combinations of these an- 

tidotés that the world has ever known. - The 
juices of invaluable herbs, roots, and” plants 
that Vitalize, enrich, and disinfect the blood, 
purify the bile, and regulate the liver, act 
upon those sifters of the system, the kidneys, 
tone the stomach and bowels, invigorate the 
muscles and nerves, remove glandular swell- 
ings, abcesses, and inflammation, and re-en- 
force thé’ constitution itgelf ard commingled 
in this most wonderful of.modern medicines. 


doing for mankind. All the terrible brood 
of scrofulous and other virulent external 
diseases yield to its cleansing, renovating, 
life-giving properties. It cuts off the entail 
of inherited disorders, and not only cures all 
diseases for which mercury has. heretofore 
been given, but equally frightful ailments 
which that horrible mineral creates. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 





A PROTEST AGAINST COLDS AND 
COUGHS. 


Tey are dangerous, and should therefore 
be-arrested. They are nuisances, and should 
therefore be got rid of. Society protests 
against being bored at church, at public 
meetings, at lectures, at the theaters, and 
elsewhere by the sneezing, wheezing, trump- 
eting, and. barking occasioned by, coughs 
and colds.’ Most people ‘know that Dr. 
Haw’s Bausam For THE Lunes will cure 
‘these doubly annoying ailments with abso- 
lute certainty; and the non-coughers, ‘non- 
snufflers, non-wheezers, and non-trumpeters 
would be deeply obliged to their afflicted 
| and afficting neighbors if they would resort 
to:that famous specific, for their own good 
gnd the benefit of the audiences whom. their 
paroxysms disturb. It has been notorious 
for a quarter of a century that no affection 
of the lungs or throat’ can resist ‘the curative 





druggists and medicine dealers every where. 
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| MOTHERS, DO DO YOUR DUTY. 


‘THe obiientins- tak has revealed the fact 
that living animalcule exist in all the fluids 
and solids of the body ; but these are harm- 
less, Not so the various species of voracious 
worms that:harbor in: the stomach and in- 
testines of children. They produce diar- 
rhceas, colic, nervous irritation, couvelinngy, 
and other disorders, which. not. 
terminate fatally. 
enemies of the life and health of. the rising | . 
generation with Dk. Rocrns’s Wor S¥Rvp... 
Mothers, do you know “what this specific is? 
Itis simply an agreeable syrup, composed | 
exclusively of vegetable elements. Children 


approve it. Itis not mecessary.to force it,|, 


down their throats. After tasting it, like 
Oliver “Twist; they “ask for more.”\The 
swiftness and certainty with which it expels 
worms from the system and removes the 
irritation they create is marvelous. Since 
its: introduction. the nauseous and dangerous 
mineral vermifuges have fallen into disre- 
pute, and’ Rogrers’s VEGETABLE - WoRM 
SyruP is mow the STANDARD AMERICAN. 
REMEDY for the most common.complaint.of 
childhood. For sale! by — and 
medicine dealers everywhere, 





‘KILL EVERY PLANT, . 


Vine, Peach Tree,.and_ Shrub, by. allowing. |, 


Insects; Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 

them, or use Carnonic Puaxt 

and” sve them from oe 6 xavngen of th 

‘“ Parasites.” This re is bamniead to to 

Vegetable Life; but ten in its action. 
ices low. References reliable. Send 

for Civuler to’ Kipper, Werierett & 

Co’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 

No. 57. John Street, New, York: 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is 
improvement on all others: - Warranted 


change the colorof or, Bai a 
beautiful | dt broth Kasi 
and a success rn time 


FLAGG’ . INSTANT. RELIEF, as. the 
name implies, ‘is eo faithful’ ‘a ‘remedy that! 
it is warranted (or money refurded) to in- 
stantly relieve sll ‘pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 


AN INVIGORATING CATHARTIC. 


ALY the drasti¢ abominations that wrench, 
convulse,; and -agonize the bowels, under 
pretense of purifying them, are being sup- 
planted, and it is hoped forever, by that 
most genial and painless of vegetable aperi- 
ents, .Dr..Mor?’s Liver Pitts... Let the ‘in- 
valid who-fancies that a.cathartic must nec- 
essarily weaken the system try this matotr- 
less remedy: for indigestion, constipation, 
biliousness, and all complaints arising from 
disordered secretions and consequent de- 
pravation of the blood. It is a powerful 
invigorant, as well as a purgative and anti- 
bilious medicine,” Instead of spurring the 
torpid liver and ‘intéstines ‘into unnatural 
action, the pills simply restore their natural 
functiois. Neither mercury nor any of its 
salts enter into, their composition; yet they 
act more directly ‘upon ‘the liver-than blue 
pill or calomel. Taken in conjunction. with 
Scovint’s BLoop .aND LivER Syrup, they 
produce the happiest results in cases of 
scrofula, chronic rheumatism, and all 
ulcérous, eruptive, and glandular disorders. 
For sale by druggists and medicine. dealers 
everywhere: 


an 
a 

toa: 
applied 











PERRY. DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER 
as-an internal. remedy .has,no equal. In 
cases of. cholera; summer complaints, dys- 
pepsia, dysentery, asthma it cures in one 
night, by taking it internally and bathing 
with it freely. It is. the best liniment in 
America. Its action is like magic when 
externally applied. to -bad sores, burns, 
scalds, and sprains. For the sick headache 
and toothache, don’t fail to try it. Inshort, 


it is a Pain-Killer, 
es 


Tue Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with,pure banca tin, for $4, The water will 
keep for months, kegs to be. six 
weeks, at expense Of customer... Try a keg. 
Me.vin Waieut, Superintendent. 2} 


Dx. C. W. Benson, located It Reyes 








Eutaw Street, Baltimore, ‘Md., has 
covered that extract of Celery ‘sod Cham. 
omile’ in » certain - invariably 
cunepacll end nervous and nerv- 
ousness.: He meawe st  grpgpnnnen 
. box, postage free. a valuable 
tem. 


| 


foam 


as 





To Boox Agzents.—Chromos ready. oe 
and additional inducements. New wa 

running asubscription book. Agents se haw 
thousands. More agents—male and female 
—wanted., jE comgy + The Murray Hill Pub- 





ing Company,129 East Twenty-eighth 
New af 

posers, Thectro Silicon is guaran 

be the best ~ yi for clean, 

ingand polishing silver, p ware- 

Try it. ts, house-fur- 

ing stores, and j Gold street, i 

— Co., No. 9 





-GOOKE & 6O., 


0.20 Wall Street, 


; New ¥ York. 


(pBECHANGE 


FRANK FORT, 
BREMEN, 


VIENNA. 
CABLE 2h aw wae 6. 


Circ Letters 
COMMERCI AL CREDITS 


Jig Ganka, MeCilch & 6, 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 
TO OWN OF HORSES AND 

CATTLE. 





Tostas’s"Dersy Conprrion Powpsrs are warranted? 
su rto any others or no pay for pe cure of Distem- 
Bots, Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, etc., in 


‘orm’ 
for ‘and Colds, a Loss of Milk, bene | Topgue, 











pore’ » ng ae enty-five Cents. 
NOTICES. 
4 1 Soctan & feOmA FIOM, 
No. 5 Pempertow Sqva , 
Boston, April 28th, is, 


A Gummnat meeting Pgh ae oe ve in 
oa ay 

thro the l4th and 15th. P 
HS tog 
Prof. W. ae Ware on Mi- 


Re venienries from 
on the Representation: es Mth from nro De a 


. commen: 
prox. and continuin: 


e Histo’ 
pf A iaentett at p at Prof vane koe on Laws in es 
m. F. A. Walker on the 
few days before the: sdeanite particulars intereste’ nthe 
ew fore the m Zz. persons interested in the 
advancement of social eames” ie is country are invited 
to be present. B. Sansorn, Chairman. 





ANNIVERSARY rt Resane. Meson will 
ay ev Moga at the Academy 
street, n avenue ddresses, 
ren ~ the ‘Mission under the direction 
jore raffula's 7th Kegi- 

ment Rand will give interest to the occasion. 
rs open at 6:30 P.m., exercises to commence at 7:30. 
——— «may be had at the Mission, 40 New Bowery, or of 


Tue 
te held on 


. 8. Hatcs, Naseau street. 
@ je SHEPHERD Pacs, 10 Warren street, 
‘0 18 liam street. 
WiLttaM PHELps, 264 and 266 Canal street. 
b py ay re 259 Water street street, 

EB BYALS, 
410 West Washioston Market. 

street 





“‘S0srentatiox” will provoke lively discussion next 
week in the Presbyterian General Assembly at Baltimore. 
Send $1 and get Damy Assemsiy Journal, with full re- 
ports, Address JOHN H. DEY & O0., Baltimore. 


DIED. 


Parxer.—Suddenly, on Frid eared. May 2d, at ae 
residence of his son-in-law, F. F. H. Dod ©, 128 East 18 
scree, Rev. Jool Parkers D.D.. in the tith sear of us 





1 raneral services on Monday, May 5th, at 20’clock Pp, 
. in the Fourth-avenue Presbyterian church, corner of 
street. 

BoarpMan.—At East Orange, N. J.,0n the morning of 
the Ist inst., Nathaniel C, Boardman, in the 44th year of 
his age, a Oy a elder of the Second Presbyterian 
church of Orange 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


What did it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
ment. When we meet an old 
friend who has been shelved 
with rheumatism, orsee a person 
mangle@ underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, wé know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling: it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe, or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. - 


Children Cry--tor Pitcners Castoria, 18 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
eauses natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
eastor oil. 


iMPOonr aS. T BOOKS. 











iaiharers 








DYSPEPSIA: 1 Ie eee pune How to 
Preserved ; 
hie ral FORgR: a cir Causes § -— 


GUTET SP, a onies ox tring weiee 


fi ras havent peat 
Price 20 ota, 





2a P. i Abr fo 8 0 41 West 26th 8t., New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[May 8, 1873, . 








“W@ATENTED Feb. 9th, 1869.) 


“MECHANICAL OARSMEN.” 


A complete miniature boat crew, the figcveg pulling the boat on any common sheet of water, at each winding, to 
the distance of several rods, in close imitation ot Svgoarsmen. The boat is over eighteen inches long, and has an ad 


jostable rudder, enabling it to be ran straightior in circles. All the danger and incon 





to steam toys 


avoided. A few turns of the key and the crew spriugto their work. Splendid toy for fountains, bath-tabs, ete. For 
@a.9 at toy and fancy goods stores generally. Samples scat dy xpress on receipt of prices, as follows: 


DOUBLE OARSMEN (eut above) = = + © « -s 
(one figure) 


SINGLE §6 


$5.00 
8.00 


IVES & BLAKESLEE, Bridgeport, Conn., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED MECHANICAL TOYS. 





STRAW GOODS, | 


PALMETTO HATS, 
RIBBONS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 


PARASOLS, 


At the Great East Side Establishment, 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


No. 309 GRAND STREET, NEW YORE. 
Florida and Palmetto Hats, 


Trimmed and Untrimmed, 
at least 25 per cert. cheaper than previous offerings. 
Consigned and purchased for cash. 


Over ten thousand Hair and Neapolitan Hound Hats 
and Bonnets. 


Very desirable, at 50c., 68c., and 75c, 


100 cases of the Latest Imported Shapes in Belgian 
Paris Snlit Straws, English Dunstables, etc., etc., of me 
very Finest Grades and Finish. 


Pre i Englith a4 Round Hats and Bonnets, 
91 50, $1 75, 2, $2 50, a 


lt cases = Milan Round “Hats and Bonnets, from 50c. to 
i 42. 


Youths’ and Boys’ Hats, Extensive Stock. 
We invite attention to our Trimmed Hat Department. 


FROM AUCTION. 
Twenty Thousand Fans ready to-day for inspection at 
10, 12, 15, 25, 50, 75 cts. and ¢1, at one-third Regular Prices, 


PARASOLS! PARASOLS! 


In Stock over Fifteen Thousand, Lined and Unlined, 
with and without Fringes. 

Club Handles, with Chatel in silk, pongee, and 
linen materials, at 25, 50, 75 cents, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 
upto @5. Cheapest thisSeason. A Special Cash Purchase. 


RIBBONS, RIBBONS. 


Gros Grain at 10, 15, 20, 25, 31, an 

Our Finest Grades will Ig found ‘onustally ch 

Sash Ribbons, all silk, 85, and 95 cents. 

Bilk Turquoise 75 cents aa $1.50 per yard, up 

Me Careene ee French Flowers, new uacheses for cash, 
ready 


EXAMINE OUR REAL LACES! 


Passementerie Trimmings. Fringes and Ornaments, 
Parasol, Covers Barbes, fiandkerchiefs, Collars, Lace 

eils, etc 

Ladies’ Fine Muslin, linen, and Cambrie Underclothing 
in full Variety, at at Reduced Prices. 

PARIS AND VIENNA GOODS. 

Largest Stock in this city to select from. 

Real Oxydized Goods, Hundreds of New Styles and 
Varieties. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Children’s Carriages, Infants’ Carriages. 

Leather Traveling Bags and Satchels, 65, 75 88, $1 up. 

Leather Belts, Pocket-books, Perfumery, Toilet Arti- 
cles, etc., ete. 


Examine our Curiosity Room. 
Examine our Jewelry. 
Full lives of Gents’ Furnishing Goods and Hosiery, - 
Whalebone Corsets, 60, 65, 75; 85, 94, $1 up. 
Panier Busties, 20, 25, 37, 45, and 50 cents. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos, 309, 311, 31146 GRAND S8T.; 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and'70 ALLEN 8T., New York. 
Fifth Block Kast from the Bowery. 








PEAK 
DiPORTERY AND JOBBE 


427 and 429 Broadway 4 ‘anal, and 27 Howard streets, 
New York. p 


ele liclas 


LIFE FOR THE HAIR 


restores gray hair perfectly, increases its growth rapidly, 
stops its falling immediately, 
HAIR Dyk. 


Batchelor’s splendid Hair Dve ts the Beat wee 
= only True end Perfect Dye. Harwleas, reliable ie 
an 


C8 











WATERS'S °BARESR° ORGANS 


are the most et ahi in style and PF ath od 
wear a ™ "Th 
ONCE OBROP tathe Best ever placed in any 


Wt 
alia: iced, vo wohoh da 
it aaiNines Rte RL ca 
feet. ass. cad on cad hate 


BEAN A ye sta Gin ne vELUSTEA TED 


Waversoms 
Seateas, T 
‘HORACE WATERS © SON. 


Donnelly & fo., 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN. PAPER HANGINGS, | 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS. , 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st& 22d sts. 


GP-EXOCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
CHARGE, 








For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 
CRACKED WHEAT, 


bes penn Se most pepaler ar prepersion of s of wheat for 
th 8 ter —_ at it 1 orth ate 
e system. cont in na 
other articles of food the Phosphal Sas an id Nitrogenous 
80 y to the perfect develop: at ¢. 
muscle, nerve, and brain, and is peculia: 
dyspeptics and persons of sedentary habits. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 
OR AT THE 
CROTON MILLS, 
203 Cherry street, New York. 

WITHOUT 


©) CHIMNEY, SMOKE, OR 
’ SME 





arly bene’ 








THE PATENT 


MECHANICAL LAMP. 


—— salons and 34s noted ty 4 

siete denna 

pores ececen atest iat 

discount to 

We guarantee our wade nd for one ye year. 
The Patent Mechanical 


Lamp Compan 
No. 138 COhassbées Bw ¥. 


VICTOR 





BUY THE BEST, 








Guia inch smooth, 





















UNIVERSAL LIFE: 
Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, Nv. Y. 


t= TO LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


This Company, possessing the following attractive features, offers peculiar advantages to 
a’ ents of ability: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent, less than those usually charged by other Com 
panies,’ thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contingency one-third more ine 
surance than the same premium will secure in a mutual company. 


2. These premiums are justified by experience, and more nearly accord with the existing condi. 
tions of the bases of the business than those of any other company organized in this state. Their 
sufficiency and propriety have been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and 
actuaries in the country. ‘ 


8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much insurance 
for so much premium. 


4. Everything promised in the Company's advertising documents is guaranteed in the policy, inclad- 
ing an equitable surrender-value clause, in which a stated amount of paid- up life or paid-up term 
insurance is given for each year of the policy. 


5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 


6. The Company has issued nearly 19,000 policies, is ina sound and flourishing condition, and 
enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


The question is submitted to agents of experience and responsibility whether, in the present 
temper of the public mind upon the subject of Life Insurance, a company of undoubted solveney, : 
in good repute for liberality and integrity, conducting business upon the principles stated, does: 
not afford them the best possible field for their ability and the best chances for success with i 
business community. 


Correspondence and personal interviews with gentlemen of unblemished character and roa 
business ability solicited. 


OFFICERS, 
WILLIAM WALKER ..... PRESIDENT. 
HENRY J. FURBER. .. Vicz-Presipent. | JOHN H. L BEWLEY ania SEcReT 
GEORGE L. MONTAGUE . . Actuary. | EDW’D W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MeEp. Ae 





SECURITY 


(Life Insurance and Annuity Co, 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, - - - = = $8,52'7,912 00 
INCOME, - - - - = 1,565,058 00 
Losses Paid since Organization, 1,903,452 96 
Dividends to Policyholders, - 840,788 50 


en 

This Company saws Lyre, Non-Forrsirurs, iv Ten Payments, ENDOWMENT, AND A} 
worry Porices, on the myst favorable terms. 

Dividends are declared snuus'ly after the first year. Premiumscan be paid annually, semt 
annually, or quarterly. 

All Policies are Non-Forr2it.ia \fter three annual Premiums have been paid in cash. “No 


restriction on travel.” 
—_——_o——_——_ 


OFFICERS: 


ROBERT L CASE, President. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice- Pres‘ 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


DIAW x“TORS: 
Stowsy WInTRINGHAM, 
Epwarp MarsHAl., 


. Epwarp Woop, 
Caartes R. Sworps, 
Francis T. WALKER, 
Wriiiam Hvesarp, 
Josera F, Knapp, 
James M. Drake, 


James Brett, 

Francis Parson, Canes BELiows, 
Joux W. Grarpox, Revusew H. Unverm., 
Rosert Bowne, Joun T. WILLETS, 


Joun H. Houpane, 
Cuar.zs T. Goopwir, 
Isaac W. Rusamors, 

Brooklyn, L, 1. 
Nats, B, Weep, 


— ee eee oe ie —e et 


Darien, Conn. New Bedford, Mass. 
Gonos Inns, Joun W. Furtcner, 
Poughkeepsie. Boston, Mass, 


Competent Solicitors liberally dealt with on application to 
J. W. FLETCHER, Superintendent of Fastern Agencies, 
No. 22 School street, Boston, Mass. 
E. H. HOTCHKISS, Superintendent of Agenctes for New York City, ete., 
Nos. 81 and 83 Pine street, New York. 

A. C. PARSONS, General Agent, 92 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. J. KITTEL, General Agent, 5 South Division street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
a H. BAKER, General Agent for Ilinots, Chicago, I. 
J..L. DAYMUDE, General Agent for Iowa, Minn., and Neb., Davenport, Iowa, 
HOMANN & REHM, General Agents for Missouri, 8. Louis, Mo. 
. MILTENBERGER; General Agent for Ohto and Michigan, Belfontaine, Ohio. 
M. R. ROBINSON, General Agent, Salem, Ohio. 
E. MESSMORE, General Agent, Minerva, Ohio. 
W. H. MURPHY, General Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JACOB HEATON, General Agent, Salem, Ohio. 
J. E. SPRINGER, General Agent for Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. B. DAVIS, General Agent for Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
¥. B. HAYWARD, General Agent, Jersey City, N. J. 
E. B.. MURPHY, General Agent, Trenton, N. J. 

EZRA WILLETS, General Agent, 528 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HENRY R. WILSON, General Agent for Maryland and Dtsirtet Columbia, & mrtg 


ious eneral Agent for South Carolina, Charleston, &. 0. - 
Ww. 8. TO ein cchees Laced he tactic, Aaenest on 
General Agent for Missiaipyt and Louisiana, New Orleans, La, 
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135 tons ean 4 SLPaIA. PA. 
800 cords o Woo 
Unc'uding Assist 
Office.) we 





t Quartermaster’s 
an tong Goal, WASHINGTON» D. 0. 
75 cords of ea _ 
Crt ari 
100 cords of Woot ean os 
{oo cord cords oot Wood, 
ersom | ted the privilege of increasing the quantity one- 
furnished at Washington City to 


i ee bribe Navy by the Gore 
inspector in v the N: Departqen 
ling sesh te, pald by 


ctor, 
Blank forms upon ¢ 
—— mean te iBT Siartoe can ~ aoe ; appli. 
* made w e receipt of accounts 

duly nuthenticnted by by commaniiine officers of posts 
r Coal has been delivered, The 





at'which the Wood 
+ a to reject all bids Seanderel taieeiie. 


guaranty, to be signed perso 
whole remeite ees be ceriiet to Dy the Upited 


inited lector, accompany proposal 
otherwise it will not be stengiieea at ; 

Tobe indorsed “ Proposals for Fuel” and addressed to 
the undersigned, 


WILLIAM B. SLACK, 
Major and Quartermaster United States Marine Corps, 





ce Carer QUARTERMASTER, 
First bornk A. "s District, D. E., 
Corner or GRregNE AND HoUusTON 8TS., 
New Yor« Crry, April 23d, 1873. 


GEALED Atha, copy of the advert ay —_ 


d ent with the f following named quantities 
fuel, more or less—viz. 
Columbus, New York Babes. tons egg and 349 
tons nut coal, an: 
Port Wood,” 


59 cords pace 
Hd gw 


59 
1 nut coal, 40 pA 35 cord i 
al and 35 
free Island, New York Beste ere coal. 
topa ste stove, oe 7% tons nut coal, and 8,000 pounds bite. 


nFore Adams, Nowvest. R. 1.—515 tons egz, 396 tons stove, 
and 129 tons nut coal, 2% cords hard and 20 cords soft 


Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn.—134 tons ege, 89 
tons oe — 123 tons nut coal, 120 cords hard ond 20 
cords soft wood. 

LS ae Barracks, Plattsburg, N. Y.—i20 tons egg 


The coal to be of the best quality, and the wood 
sound, , and merchantable and free from ¢rooked 


be “—_— must be obveres = oe Suarves, _ Ge 
eoal e yards, or places provided for its reception, 
the respective posts, and the trimming done by the con- 


Deliveries must be made at such ti 
quantities as may be required by Foy SEEK = 


ment. 
ments will be made in pew York City, accordin 
the weight and measurement certified to by the Guastiee 
—- a! ad pease of del 


be bid for in tons of 2,240 pounds, and 


wad incords —  ~ J, RRRESa a 

lo ev 

ome —o or ee to Talfill | his contract. his of 

ank forms of proposals may rr ttl 

Fach bid mast be accompanied by. suaremey.o i ianed 

by two responsible persons, that. RY case the bid “ie CA 

cepted and a contract entered into, they will 

sureties, t in a sum equal to one-fourth the amount 

eon tract, for the faithful execution of the same, and their 

must be certified by a 


United States Dis- 





entertained for the wood 
t nt reserves. the Tent ‘te reject any or all 
ernmen’ 
ds regarded as disadvantageous to the department, = 
ti es such Portion of any bid, not less ‘tran for on 








[MEROVING CHANNEL OF 
SCHUYLKILL RIVER, PA. 
U. 8. Excmger Ovrice, 1323 CHestnvr Sr., 
Partapecpata, Pa., April 26th, 1873. $ 
SEALED PROPOSALS in duplicate, with a cop 
of this advertisement attached to each, will be receives. 
at this office until 12 o'clock M, of Thursday, May 29th, 
r rem ch: ‘ene! of the 
kit’ River Bridge abou 
as ae + ohne ree Sit'ss lied from this 
0 . 
ofles. ' where @ map of th of 1. locality may : eave, ~ The right 
any 


s ne Et Lieut.-Col. of Engineers, 


METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| No. 108 Broadway, N: Y. 





Capital, $300,000. 


Insures Fire. Risks. 


a 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG’ Secretary. | 
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APPROVED STATEMENT. 


The following reliable etatement of the GREAT VALUE OP 
Vecerine in of Scrofula other diseases arising 
from challenges most profound atten- 





beco apa FI, seats -f debby the the bem a eaeel skill ¢ Hie coun. 
i is fully approved by one 


VEGETINE 


Will Cure Serofala Tumors. 


Boston, May 15th, 1871. 


H.R. 
Dear ‘if have been a great mffere r from Scrofuls 
testimony ; ‘4nd Tthiok t the rahole w w mia icntly'e ;= a! 
my case and how I was cu ve pi 


About eleven years ago several small kernels made 
their appearance on the ro slants of my neck, gradually 

la ; and one of them grew into so large a 
tumor it was tful to look at, while the others would 
plo, the of'ahen's egg down to a good-sized 


For d of ten years I spent all my earnings obtain- 
ing medical advice and paying for medicine, eiling no 
better and constantly growing worse; having thoroughly 
ied every rem ony that we could hear of which was re- 

massended the the blood ; having been treated by the 
puyuiclane atthe ——- ae by “those who bear the title 
of tthe , and was told by 
could do. nothing more for me, unless they 
cut ont the pe, ad at this point reached 


“5 ari 
vfreavent, attacks of dizziness, with a constant 


most ex ‘ating pains in my side; 
as - oan, much reduced; and all af the physi- 
cians w ee ne pronounced it Lae case of 


ad ever seen, re my hope- 

less comlition at when The heard of the Winco ‘and how it 

was curing Scrofula where everything else had failed. 1 

procured some of it, and discontinued the use of all other 

medicines ; ond d in less than two weeks I could see a great 

as relieved from the vain in my Aead, side 

and invitee. I eaiped strength from day to day. 

followed on taking Vecetixe, ponenmes, to Sogons. 
for @ year, and it a resto 

health. o. vemeth Sernels 

from ~~ neck, and the whole 

All of my friends, 

ven., pronounce thisthe most 


remarkable owe of ping ila Tumors they have ever heard 
of. And convince any one ring 


from any disease of the the blood. hough pb: 

that you cannot be ra a You can be. you will 
vere and take this rood mae for it will, 

doubt. cure you, as it did m 


I am, sir, 
Respectfully and gratefully yours, 

ELLEN 0’ HEARN. 
Miss O’Heanx bas been a domestic in my family for 
eleven years. andI fully indorse the above statement. 
I think the great value of Vecerine ought tobe known 
in every family, and I improve every opportunity to 

speak in its favor. 
MRS. J. TILLSON, 
439 Broadway. 


VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL Davcaists. 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 
with Water and Butter 





World. Highest Aves, 
a itute, 1867, 





23d st..N. Y. 
SEND FOR B06! 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE Pew $i AMPLE Ex. 
perience, an entire bea ony We Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
cient, and Reliable. ey are th uty ee per- 
etly ad to 





commendation from all 
ction, 











































its. 

1. Fevers, Co . ations... 5 
2 Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 5 
3. Fini ic, or Teething of Infants 25 
(oe Griping, Bil as Col c Ff 

x nter ing, ious Colic 
& Qholera Morbuc, Vomiting 95 
. joughs, Colds, Bro mehitis.. ... . 2 
8 Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache..... . 
9, . Sick Headache, Vertigo... cece, a 
10, Dyspepsia, Billous Stomach....... - 6 
18. 4 ugh, Dificalt Brexthis 3 
iu it Rheum, pelas, 25 
15, Rheamatiam, Rheumatic Pains... 5 
16, Pie rand Agnue, Chill er, Agues 50 
17. Piles, blind or bleeding.....-...,.......; 50 
18. Ophthalmy and fore or Weak Eyes 50 
19, Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza.......... . 
2» Whee ng Cough, Brenton bias . 
2 ss ma, sateen, impalre he Se 5 
2. i enlerms ds, Swe! The « & 
24. aoe ee ity, Bhysteat Weakness. —— 
%. Dropsy and scant - 8 
a rok pose an pn mony Rosa rid -- 50 
27. Kidney Disease, Gravel .......... =. & 
%. Nervous Debility......... -.1 00 
2. Sere Mouth. Cen enahaciemtouses .. 80 
30. ary akness, weitine the bed.. . 80 
31. Painful Period _ ss 
32. Disease of the Heart, alpitatious, ete...... 1 00 
3 Epile y, Spasms, St, Vitus's Dance... 100 
34, Diphtheria and ulcerated sore throat, id ~ & 
35. yaronse on eather ond eeauions ialaboiy a se 

Vials, 50 cen! }» 82, aad 83)........... 
FAMALY CASES. 

Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials and 
c —— C) 2a 

a 

te Th esare sent by the case or 


e 
singe bex to any part of the Conatry, free of 
ree, on receipt of price. Addre 
“Oates and Deg fomero mathic Medicine Ce., 
RoaDway, New York. 
ie by all Druggists, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A depressed. irritable state of mind : a weak, 
nervous, exha' feeling; no energy or an- 
imation; o confune ceseen ace wees _momery. The 





consequen: r indis- 
cretions, Th 2 eat, ee oftatos ’ 
ATH SPECIFIC 


of five bo: - 
portant old, ein. or, Wh are yo. 
ice, , 

dress | REYS' HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINECO., 
dreos ROMPHRRES eee N. Y. Send for Circular. as 





DISEASES 
Of the Kidneys. 
pee by ye ee ee eg ny neck 
of the bia tbr ‘dthcalty'of belding the urine, | 


wane tetaseetied ta natal aoe 
JULIBN'S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 





SE ares 
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Eonuter Hatt 


DEY Y GOODS. 


Tue general business of the week in dry 
goods. among sapeaaee, jobbers, and: the 
manufacturers’ agents, has shown'a decided 
improvement on preyio eek’s trans: 
actions. This improvement is‘owing partly 
to the lateness of the season, but more to the 
lowering of rates,of transportation and to 
the ease in the money market. Money, to. 
be sure; has mot been quite so easy as it 

onght to.have been; but there has been lesa 

ed up by stock operators in Wall Street, 

nid the banks have been more liberal in. dis- 
counting for their customers. 

In domestic woolen there bas. been 
an inactive market, and. a feeling of. ‘ae 4 
pointment generally prevails among. the 
commission merchants ‘and manufacturers’ 
agents. 

Unbleached sbeetings and sairtthign have 
been in small demand comparatively —— the 
sales have been small in the aggregate. ‘The 
standard makes have been mostly reduced 
in price to the extent of balf a centa yard, 
and a similar reduction has been established 
in the light weights, as well as in finer goods 
for bleaching, The market isgenerally-dull, 
but quotations at.the revision .are generally 
steady. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are io 
somewhat better demand for a few of the 

pular makes, but the market.is not active. 
ah he medium and low grades have_ beer 
or down in price from a half to one cent:, 

ard, but without aise © any marked 
i uence upon the market; which conttoues 
dull. The Pequot Mills’ well-known make 
have been reduced 2} cents and 5 cents a 

ard 

. Printing cloths are in rather better de- 
mand, and the rates are quoted firm at 6} to 
7 cents for 64 square, extra quality, for im- 
mediate delivery. 

Prints are in less active demand thah the 
agents had a right to expect at this ‘season, 
but there is considerable activity ‘in the 
standard prints of choice styles. Sprague’s 
fancies are stil! soldat 114 cents for thirty 
days, less 5 per cent. for new medium fan- 
cies. 

Ginghams are selling but moderately, the 





demand “beitig restricted to_ selections for f 


making up assortments for current trade. 

Printed lawns, percales, and cretonnes are 
now in better demand, and the better quali- 
ties of new. and choice styles are selling 

-freely at steady prices. 

Cotton duck is in steady demand for the 
best qualities of popular makes, and the sales 
are restricted by the small stocks in first 
hands. 

Cotton drills are represented to be in ex- 
cess of the demand, and cornsequently prices 
are not so firm. 

OSnabltiPs are reported in good dettend’ 
with sules to a fair extent and prices steady. 

Colton yarns are not specially lively, and, 
the stock in first. bands being large, prices 
are less firm, but without any. quotable 
change. 

Cambrics are still held at steady prices for 
the best black and assorted colors, but .the 
sales ate only to meet the current’ demands 
of trade. 

Roiled jaconets are selling only moderate- 
ly well for plain and high colors, but prices 
are without quotable change. 

Silesias are without any notable change. 
The sales are about equal to the’ usual busi- 
ness.of the season and prices are steadily 
maintained. 

Apron checks are not so active as they 
have been, and agents have marked down 
prices in some cases; but without’ stimulat- 
ing purchases to any great extent, 

enims of standard makes are in fair 
demand at steady prices; but the sales. are 
to a moderate extent. 

Cottonades are dull, but quotations are 
without any essential change. 

Worsted dress goods are selling less freely; 
but prices bave undergone no change. -The 
demand is moderate for the season and sales 
are restricted to the more desirable of the 
new styles. 

Woolens are generally inactive and the 
demand for cloths is mostly from clothiers 
for the favorite makes, of which the sales 
are oaly moderate. Prices are steady. 

Doeskins are in small démand ; but prices 
are unchanged. The sales from first bends 
are very moderate, 

Cassimeres of fine quality and choice 
styles are in fair dem for small assorted 
lots. Prices are steady, but medium and low 
grades are in very little demand. 

Satinets are very dull. and slow of sale, 
but prices remain un 

Fiannels are still neglected. The time for 
making purchases for the fall trade has not 
yet come round, and until it does come 
there will be but littledoing. Prices steady. 

Foreign goods are without apy essential 
change ‘since last week’s report. There is | 
but little doing in the way of sales from 
first hands, bo gg for a ‘few _ novelties 

specially adapted to the season; but the 


~ only $8,500. ong while in the peri ng. 22> 


month of 1872 they -were $11,250,000. “This 


decrease is. the more. yes from, f: 
that the importations : cat tapteba 


Gise were greater than last jon 





‘FMFORTANT 20 EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 


MospaY Evewme, May 5th, 1973. 
PRINTS, 
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OBERHOLSER & KEEF ER 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
SILKS and 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 


WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE GOODS, 
HOSIERY, etc. 
827, 829, and 881 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





1873. 1873. 
SPRING. NOVELTIES! 


MILLER &CRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 

ry ~ 0 Rave just pr 4 . 
ay i. “Cluny Laces, Ecru: 

Hamburg Edzings, snont 

“ae Bands, ete., ete: ete, ~ 

_Which will be offered to the public at 


= 





Very. Attractive Prices, | 


TPTHER ANDEPENDENT. 





| EDWARD "A: 


7 and . 


Caps. New. Sash Ribbons. 


Broadwa 
Zar novi ties in’ Botmets ways n 


Laces, Oxydized Buttons, Parasols, Crape de Chene, 






MORRI Son 
near 13th Street 
N sete 1, 


‘Windsor Sashes in all col 
inches wide. Children’ s Furnishing Department downciainy 





L. M. BATES & CO, 
451 AND 453 BROADWAY, i 


28 and 30 MERCER STREET. N. T. 
Importers and Jobbers of 


POPULAR DRY G00DS,- 


SPRING TRADE FOR 1873. 








KID GLOVES. | 


a 


1,000 Doz. Spring Shades, Blacks and’ Whites, 45 cents per pair, 


2 000 Doz. Two’ 


to $1 per pair. 


uttons, Drabs, Browns, and Slates, at’ 75 cents 


The Best: Two Button Marquise Dollar Glove in America, 
5,000 Doz. Edwards, at $1.25 to $1.50: per pair. 
2, 500 Doz. of Clara, Alberts, Fantasia, and Militaire, $1. 65 per 


CENTLEMEN’S. 
Gentlemen’s Gloves, $1, $1.25, and $1.50. 


Our own manufacture and importation 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 809, 311, and 311 1-2 Grand st,; and 62, 64, 66, 68, bd 70 
’ Allen st., Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


pair. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO, 


Corner Broadway and 19th street, 


are now offering an extensive aid varied stock of all the 


NOVELTIES 


in RICH and MEDIUM qualities in 


All THE NEW. COLORIN sie PLAIN SILKS. 
STRIPED SUMMER gL eat variety. 
ED BLACK ad 'G CHIN NE E SILKS. 


an 
LARD > bwill: 
@iRISH and “Tice plas tiled sper NESE SILKS, 


BLACK SILKS. 


The finest stock in the city and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


containing every thins appertaining to this branch and 
f FOREIGN an Be 1C MANUFACTURE, AND 
aT VERY LOW PRI 


India Camel's Hair Open Center 
SQUARE SHAWLS. 


A fine seportnen of all polers 
ALSO AN ELEGAN Teo 


REVERSIBLE OTTO 
wae SUMMER SH BeAr 


ved. 
POLAIN AN END STRIPED 


AND SBAWLS, 
LAND, BAREGE GRENADINE, PLAIN, AND 
— IPED CHALLIFS. i 
eT ENS T AVELING SHAWLS, 
BES, e e 
N. F B.—Cloth id Lines Can Robes made and initialed 
er. 


Ladies’ and Children's Hosiery. 


In ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANUFAC. 


IWAND FANCY SILK AND LISKE THREAD 
HALF AND T: OL R SOCKS, IN SILK, 


sot eater UIE SLE THREED, and 
ames UNDERWEAR, 


In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE. 
GOSS! AMER AND SCARI tCASHMER ete. 
HOSIER RY NCY ALE HOS IN 

ic Liske THREAD, A 


ALSO AL nyt RT: f. OF GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNIGHING 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, Rage AND COLORED. 


Sgegthes. SU ae Head of Mack > . 
WM. HENRY: SMITH & Co. 
82 and 84 Worth Street, N. Y. 


mane, BALOWIN & FOY, 


-Haven, Rann, 
FADTURERS OF 











a 





. 





; FOS , 
eoRSET eo SUPPORTER. 


A. T. STEWART & CO 


ARE OFFERING 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


in India Camels’ HAIR SHAWLS, 
India Stella Shawls, Paris Broche Shawls, 
LLAMA and CHANTILLY 


Lace Goods 


in Shawls, Sacques, Parasol Covers, Fichus, Barbes, etc, 
Black and Colored. Yak Laces, Trimming lace, 
100 pieces 


Light Green Lyons Silks, 

Gaal of reduced to 81, 50,nr ara 
Noe Blade Heese By SPSS: ioe | 
¥, an a | 

prices than the same goods have been sold for in years. 

Japanese. Silks, | 
"LABIAL SEWOE FRE AwEcE See 
efter SURE Tate gr IS? gTEARt 


t 50 ent. below former 
Elegant and novel fabrics in 


Oh Lace materialsfor Overskirts. 
Aleerine textures for BURNOUSE and REDINGOTE, 
en sw 
Fern Batiste silk and wool Po 
CamePs Hnir Clothe, and entirely mew concer 
oo Rich Figured and Striped All Silk Armure Grea- 
nes, 


On the Fourth Avenue Section. ' 
Grenadine Poolin 
rena witing Mh necrials, NEW TINTS, 206. 


Yard-wi 
Bargains in Black Gre nadine, at 506.; Ge. 76 
ong Au) oper aa yard in all silk and a. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


A sholce collection of Paris and_London ‘trimmed aad 
unttimmed Straw, Chip, and Leghorn 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


popular 
Bh awe ce te AND FLORIDA HATS. 


es* Sun Umbrellas, with a_ more elegant assort 
4 ‘a. St andl ea than hes ever before been offered, 


The 


band! 

_EANCY GOODS, Threads, Tapes, Fringes, Bub 
ODS. 
CALEXANDRE'S celebrated Paris KID 
LOVES, in Ladies’ one, wo, three, four, and a 


oEee 
SUITES AND DRESSES. 
Undergarments, etc., etc. 


DRESSMAKING, | 
sole, Saparigr Maasetmaesa Siete gfe 


productions. 
CHARGES VERY MODERATE. 
Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th and 10th Si 


NEW YORK 
DYEING sx» PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT. IN 1818 
STATEN ISLAND. 
98 Duare street, 





Sen, 


es a oS a ee ee eT ee ee ee 
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wees42cene ora 











nchanged. Pyildere Hard 
ool in light request. Lime in m request 
a. Lumber slow of sale, with a fair stock 
S and increased arrivals. Sou’ on i ty realy. a 


My 8, 1873.) 
akly “Marke Review, 


Exparssty, ror Ter iepereepert,” 
Ee: 7 » By H. K, THURBER‘ CO., 


 eond Be Chamber or \ hg ‘Greenwich street, 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


pRFEES.—The market is strong for invoices of 
at an advance of halfacent. gold, and there is a 
thir, jobbing. trade doing at the eta. At present 
es Oey be imported at a profit, and im- 





claim the market must continue to advance. 
‘and West India Coffees are strong, and the market 

for them closes with an upward tendency. 
SALT.—Dry Cod has 4n upward tendency. 
demands in excess of the supply. Mackerel are in 
anne and with a reduced stock fhe tone of the 
gathers strength. Gloucester advices report light 
and a firm market. etl a sone 


in fae r week Oe hg 
pe. i Re 
foes 


senall and ‘ihe ste 
at 7 oon ply. “pric ices a a sun orted, 
‘air sup) r ell 8 - 
make in ample supply. Ground in 
FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market is dull and 
regular. Raisins are slightly lower. Currents and Tur- 
key Pranes easier. Sardines inactive and weak. | Nuts in 
demand at unchan, ed prices. Green Fruits in fair 
ged ond onal with more. activity in Pemond: 
—Grocerts’ grades, Forejgn, of prime and 
qolcerrades, are scarce and bring full prices. Roiling 
_are somewhat lected and in 
ba tock is is light; but boilers see no remurera- 
uct at the present prices. of 


on in their pro olasses, 
of them are curtaifing or aste duction, 
is in reduced eupply, held by few parties, 





ea at very full éreres. 


RICE.—Receipts of Corolina for the week, ‘969 casks. 
flock of Bast India, 26,000 bags. Fine parcels of Domestic 


Id. Medium and Ordin: are in fair de- 
egies values. Patna brings fall prices and 


SPICES.—The market is very firm for all kinds, the ad- 

vyices from the East imparting increased confidence to 

Mace, Nutmegs, and Pepper have a further 
tendency. 

SUGARS.—The late depression in the market has given 
way toan active trade at a decided advance. Refined 
bave been taken freely at gradually hardening rates, and 
the market closed strong at outside figures, with no stock 

4, the: ra art. ¢ daily’ 
been in word gees. 

lots being stored for higher p Prices. Inferior grades 
sell pod ata proporisceate advance, Hards are in 
very lights and relatively higher than Softs. Sugars 
yoo pm t) akasees are higher, but have not appre- 
roportionably with Sugar goods, An — ss aaa 

fet wabiicipated at the present on stif} rv 


SYRUPS continue in light production and good de- 
mandiat fullprices. There is but little inquiry for White 
cag buyers reroll it _ not stand warm weather, 


finer grades Syr pootanrats te: ieee youively 
and free from P iiabils to \- 
action. Sugar House yee and in io habe pro. 


EAB.—There is a moderate trade doing in invoices 


sgepd a cood demand for lines. Jobbers in many cases 


iprefer to buyin lines for their immediate wants to pur- 
aes some part of which may not prose im- 


eae ee. . aes continued offer ‘ings Py. 90 — 


qualit! A of — while fine to -_ ce gr 


~y ar 
ively scarce and bring full prices. ° 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—The Flour market has ruled 
éull and irregular. Values have not changed materially, 
‘Pat'arein buyers’ favor. Increased arrivals by rail and 
river with a diminished trade imparts weakness, and 
pRolders are. more desirous of effecting sales. Good ship- 
ping lines continue scarce, but there is but little export 


fons oe City Mills business is lizht, there being no 
for the West Indies. Minnesota. in fair. request 





col gy peop Beles Said 
od eceip s. és 5 
ss including 22,460 barrels oe —— Wheat basa 
4 ! ency,in view o: ¢. 
inter is scarce and brine valués, Choice 
show some stren but inferior and fe oe 
bushe 


leur in ie roy gad iro sro 
ied higher, but closed slight! buyers’ favor. 
92,018 bushels. eae pe es “Gaia 


ith a Expr 
Lay "ifecelpt, {43.08 bane. arts 
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BUILDING MATERIALS.—Brichs are in liberal sup- 
bly and fair demand, the larger portion of present shtp- 
Ments from Haverstraw and Crugers are consigned to 
*Boaton, where they find a better market. Cement steady 
with a Giass inactive and prices barely 
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COTTON.—The market opened at one-eighth advance 
tsked—more nominal thanoreal. The export demand has 
been large, and, with the home trade, has diminished 
a rapidly. It was thought that desirable 
rqualides. "Towar small, A by a with duit of good 
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TVS STOCK.—The general market the past week has 

‘ ‘ba one the worst of the season for the selling interest, 
‘The opening prices were the same as at the close of the 
“Bevious week, and declined daily, reaching a reduction 
1 cent to 16 cents per pound on Beeves, Calves, and 
The Beeves offered were mainly in good con- 


prices were 11 to 12) cents per po 
0 extra native Steers, with a few at 13 coy 
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MISCEL LANEOUS.—The market for Candles con- 
tinues steady and inactive. Co»perage Stock in moder- 
ate stock, light accessions, steady in price, and quiet. 
Domestic Coal continues in active demand. Foreign quiet* 
values firm. Drugs, Dyes, and Dye Stuffs without no 
prom change ‘in oan ah or roe business. feathers 
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OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Crude Sperm on ig in 
good demand. ‘Crade Whale Unch 

weak, with prospect. ofaiarge catch. Crude Cotton Seed 

in small supply. Refined without sales. Prime Winter 

“Lard steady. es at Values less than can be 
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PROVISIONS.—The Pork market haz ruled slightly 
irregular, the depression at the opening giving way to a 
firmer tone, with renewed buoyancy, occasioned by more 
favorable advices from the West. Buyers exhibit in- 


gs a 
opened and closed weak, with Am ae advance. 
Receipts, 470 barrels. Exports, 2,349,480 pounds, 
WOOL.—The market has improved in tone, under 
good d d from facturers, who seem to be satis 
fied with present vatues. The stock of Fleeces and Cal- 
ffornia ts moder: and the eipal sales were from 
thoee principal . no lene. bu put the 
ose ipally in 5 supp! . but the 
nthy at wharf and in transit 1s large. ‘Receipts of 
Foreign. 1,890 
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WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The receipts increase and prices favor 
buyers, the demand not being in a ratio with the sup- 
plies: Thereis some demand from the South for both 
sped she ge a net expected to continue. 
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CHEESE.—The arrivals of New increase, but the de- 
mand is good and the market steady. The export trade 
continues good, shippers being favored by a decline in 
per he oe + is supposed to be tempor- 
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EGGS.—Receipts 18,721 pack: The aiteas late 
in the week Increased and values gave way. An increase 


pet pe Duck Fags are dull at 20 to 3 
3 mts EE eme ees 30 to Sa cents per dozen. “We 
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Cc in bbis., per dos. @15 

Western. fair to extr: ; 12 @15 
, and Jersey, “ 14 @16 

‘Southern, ° seeseecesceseeld @144 


POULTRY. AND GAME.—Live Fowls are in better 
supply and lower. Western Geese very poor and scarcely 
salable. The demand for Dressed Poultry has fallen off 
materially, and with fair supplies prices are lower, espe- 
as = Tarkeys. Snipe age Bive Te ruled ak, but closed 


ier small supply 
and sell readily. 
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provimne. rt market is steady at well maintained 
prices. Sales of upward 5,000 pounds Western and South- 
ern at 87 to 884 cents. 

BROOM CORN.—The market ts Inactive and nominal 
at 6. to 7 cts. for New Hurl, 5 to 6 cts. for Green, 4 to 5 
ts ore ,and 8 to4 Too tk oaks for Old, all grades. 

ASHES,—Pots continue in steady demand at $8. Pearis 
uncalled for and nominal at $10. Stock on hand 440 casks 
Pots and 37 barrels Pearis. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—With a light supply the market rules 


stéady. Prime eee tw * aesens 6 to 15 cts., and 
Ostinasy 13 te 1P op Bet be pound, Syrups $1.25 to $1.50 per 


BEANS.—Receipts 1,687 bushels. Exports 400 bushels. 
The warket presents no new features since last report. 
We quote: 


Marrowfats, prime, per bushel....... avceceee -B2 65@S2 80 
- Me ir to good, per bushel... 40@ 

Mediums, < 

Red Kidneys, 


i J 
Pea Beans, fairto prime, “ 


PEAS.—Receipts 440 bushels. Exports 3,469 bushels, 
The market for Southern Black Fye continues quiet, 
pens we inactive and in ee favor. Canada very scarce 

tansy firm. Values 


POTATOFS.—Sweet are steady. Irish in moderate de- 
mand, inereased receipt, and lower, especially common 
sorts, We quote: 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
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H. K. THURBER & €O., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


-| COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 


dare ta Retail Grocere(ank to Jopbers ar. Sijopers). 
4 

We theref: possess unusual facilities for ge the 
full mares: value for all goods co us. 


eee a oe oer: <— Poultry, etc, 145 per ot 
our, GraiDp, 
PAD fy on application. 





FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RECIGH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USE 
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Financial, 
MONEY MARKET. 


For the first time in three months the 
weekly Bank Statement of the New . York 
Associated Banks shows a lus reserve 
above the 25 per cent. required by law, and 
the circumstance is the more encouraging 
because the surplus is sufficient to leave no 
reason to fear its reduction by any artificial 
lock-up of circulation. Itis clear enough 
from the figures of the Bank Statement of 
Saturday that the extraordinary stringency 
of money and the high rates of interest 
which ‘prevailed since the first of April 
have been the direct result of a combination 
of ‘unscrupulous and greedy money-lenders 
and “bear” operators in stocks, whose 
schemes might have been easily frustrated 
by the. Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
commerce of the country relieved of the 
grievous burdens which have been imposed 
upon it. The farmers of the West, who are 
forming granges ostensibly to compel a 
reduction of the cost of transportation 
of grain on the great railroads, would find it 
infinitely more to their interest if they would 
form ‘‘granges” to compel Congress when 
it meets to give the country more currency, 
and, in the mean time, to induce the Treas- 
ury Department to ‘‘ shell out” a part of the 
forty-four millions withdrawn from circula- 
tion by Andy Johnson’s secretary, and still 
kept secure in Washington by Secretary 
Richardson, 

It is comforting to know that there is one 
senator, at least, who appears to have a pro- 

r understanding of the true cause of the 

ifficulty which has prevented the West- 
ern grain-grower from finding a mar- 
ket for the fruits of his industry and enter- 
prise. Senator Brownlow, of Tennessee, 
in replying to an invitation to attend the 
convention of Western and Southern mem- 
bers of Congress, in St. Louis, on the 138th, 
gives them.a piece of his mind very freely 
on the mischievous tendencies of such sec- 
tional conventions, and then closes his letter 
by remarking that “‘ we have already the 
best currency of any country in. the civil- 
ized world. We need about $500,000,000 
added to our present circulation, to enable 
us to meet the wants of commerce and 
trade.”. These are words of truth and 
soberness, and we only regret that the per- 
son has not the physical strength to impress 
his opinion as to the financial needs of the 
country, on the body of which hé as a 
member. He ought to be at the head 
of the Senate’s Finance Committee, in- 
stead of John Sherman, whose muddled 
proposition for a return to specie payments 
shows how utterly he misunderstands the 
nature of our financial troubles. Parson 
Brownlow, in saying that we have the best 
currency of any country in the civilized 
world, repeats the language of Gen. Hawley, 
in a speech he made last fall; but what he 
meant to say was, of course, that our cur- 
rency was the best—what there is of it. The 
only defect it has is that there is not enough 
to go round. 

uring the whole of the past week, » to 
Saturday, money was kept so tight in Wall 
Street that } to $ per cent. a day and inter- 
est. had to be paid for it. On Saturday the 
clizaes who had been engaged in locking up 
und putting on the screws knew that their 
time had come, and that they could carry 
on their nefarious game nto _ longer, 
and they resolved to make one more 
desperate attempt to create a ic on the 
Stock Exchange and bring down prices. 
They put up the rates of interest to 1-16 per 
cent. a day; they circulated reports of the 
failures of staunch houses, and commenced 
forcing down prices by a! large blocks 
of the cliqued stocks, like Western Union 
Telegraph, Pacific Mail, Union Pacific, and 
Ohio and Mississippi; and in the course of 
an hour or two they had created so great an 
alarm among timid stock operators that 
‘Wall Street was just on the verge of a tre- 
mendous scare, when the Bank Statement 
came out, and its favorable pares at once 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. The 
**bear” operators with about the same 
degree of fairness and honor as Captain Jack 
ney did when he fell upon General 

anby. 

The figures of the Bank Statement show 
a gain during the week by the Associated 
Banks of $8,251,000 in deposits, while the 
circulation is $173,000 less. They gain: in 
specie $2,281,000 and in greenbacks $2,425.,- 
000. The reserve in excess of the required 
25 per cent. is above $8,000,000, 

These changes are the more. encouraging 
because they include the. differences caused 
by the failure of the Atlantic Bank, which 
belonged to the Clearing House Association. 

mee: one failure has occurred during the 
weekiin Wall Street, and that was of a 
house of limited business, though of re- 

le oe ag Pn 8 goods firm 
t much importance, suspended dur- 
ing the week. sal ¥ 


Gold has continued to decline in price, 
ew point touched being 116} and 





923 6 pol Raat iar ged a 
e clos ‘or money on loans, 
stock vecurities, hd per cots but after 
the closing of the barks money was offered 
as low as.3.and.4 per cent., which was ac- 


r yted as an indication of the setting in of 
rs ibe seal easy-money market at this season 
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In relation to the 
tions in Wall Street it is not safe to speak 
confidently ; but the probabilities are strongly 
in favor of a rising and active market for 
the leading stocks from this time until the 
middle of June. The special favorites of the 
Street, which are most likely to be pushed 
up by the cliques, are Pacific Mail, Western 

nion, Lake Shore, New. York Central, 
Ohio and Mississippi, and Union Pacific. 

Conformably with their custom of keep- 
ing their friends informed of everything of 
interest concerning the great enterprises they 
have in charge, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have 
issued in pamphlet form a few valuable 
suggestions on the subject of cheaper trans- 
portation between the Western States and 
the seaboard, with tables showing the ton- 
nage and earnings of the trunk lines, the 

roduction and consumption of iron, the 

istribution of coal, and other subjects in 
which the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is 
interested. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS FOR SATUR- 
DAY, MAY 3p, 1878. 





Offered. Asked. 
New York.......:....04-. —_ 136 
PAIR cavccca 000 50a 151 157 
nn a ee 1154¢ 11644 
CRE CES ee _ 140 
Sis nica v0 bop inc nda tes _ 140 
y 255 _ 
—— 102 
oo 86 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 
Merchants’ Exch.......... 90 _ 
Seventh Ward............. _ 105 
State of New York........ — 1138 
ee ee ee 115 116 
Mech’s Bk’g Association... —- 108 
ROUTAN 5.43 0b ccceane curn 132 — 
Coptheaa Sivi-. 290 ocdvets sac _ 155 


Bank of the Republic..... 109 109 





Bank of North America....100 10514 
Hanover 101 
Metropolitan 135 
eople’s 140 
Grocers’ 105 
East River _— 
Market..... 130 
Nassau....... ¥. _- 
Shoe and Leather......... 150 152 
Corn Exchange............ — 130 
Continental .......5.0 5008 80 80 
St. Nicholas.............. 1081¢ —_ 
Commonwealth. ........... 90 
New York County........ 200 _ 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..185 os 
OMENS a. chod oShese soSerwediess 147% = 
Manuf’rs’ and Merchants’. — 99 
N. Y. National Exchange... — 95 
Central National........... a 96 
First National ............ 218 | — 
Fourth National........... 110% 111 
Ninth National............ 104 10514 
Tenth National............ — 80 
Gold Exchange............ 113 _ 
Bank’s & Br’k’s Association — 90 
German American......... a 100% 





INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted inte any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised tn THe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities tu be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect -to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tae INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 








No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, May 5th, 1873. 

Tue present high price of Government 
Securities is increasing the demand for 
first-class Railroad Bonds; and, it is reason- 
able to suppose the present difference of 
from TWENTY tO THIRTY per cent. cannot 
be obtained for any great length of time. 

We are recommending the following for 
such exchanges or for new investments— 
all of them payable in gold, principal’ and 
interest : 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX 
PER CENTS.,at 88 and accrued interest ; 
interest payable May and November. These 
bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1,000. The: road, 420 miles in 
length, is now completed, and. the. business 
offering is very large and increasing daily. 

The WESTERN PACIFICO SIX PER 
CENTS., at the market price, which is to- 
day 95, flat. These bonds are of $1,000 
each, interest payable January and July. 


Bangrne HovusE or Fisk & ret 





This road having been consolidated with the 
great CENTRAL PacrFic, and payment of its 
bonds, principal and interest, assumed by 
them, we see no good reason why they 
should not approximate in price to Central 
Pacifies—now 108. 

Also the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENTS., interest payable 
January and July, secured by a First Mort- 
gage onithe Extension to deep water on 
Chesapeake Bay, on the proposed Kanawha 
River Branch, and on the Great Bridge to 
be built over the Ohio River at Huntington, 
and a Second Mortgage on the Main Line, 
with all its equipments, depots, etc. 

Only $8,000,000 of these Bonds will be 
offered for sale at present. Price 90 and 
accrued interest. ‘ 

We consider them amply secured anda 
very desirable investment. The proceeds 
will be used in adding largely to the present 
equipment and in extending to deep water 
on the Chesapeake Bay, where the largest 
steamers in the worldcan load and unload 
alongside the cars. i 

We continue to deal in GoVERNMENT 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collec- 
tions, execute orders at the Stock’ Exchange 
for cash, and conduct a general banking 
business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


EEE 

Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
oe as Incorporated Banks, and allow 

nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates; with immediate re- 
turns. _ Special attention. paid to. choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc,, gtc., for Investors. 


INVESTMENT. 


It is universally conceded that carefully-selected FIRST 
MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not only SAFF, 
but are the MOST DESIRABLE SECURITIES for invest- 
ment purposes. It is also an established fact that there 
are fewer instances of default in the Railroad than in any 
other of the great interests of the country. 

These facts have been accepted as applying to the secur- 
ities of Railroads generally; but they apply with greatly 
increased force in cases where the Roads have superior 
advantages in location, management, and connections, 


The Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western Railway 


all the advant 
dition, a very! business already and aseured 
to it. The BONDS ofthis Road now offered are GOLD 
SEVEN PER CENT., CONVERTIBLE, are FULLY S8E- 
CURED by a FIRST MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 
miles, and are a liability of the entire line of 420 miles, of 
which four-fifths are completed. 

The geographical position of the road is remarkably fav- 
orable. Commencing at Indianapolis, its direction is 
west, and, diverging at Champaign, it has terminal points 
at Peoria, on the Illinois River, and on the Mississippi, 
opposite Keokuk. 

Net earnings of the division from Indianapolis to Pekin 
and Peoria are e, and have been for a considerable 
interest on 
. Reeular trains are 

extension, and total 

be very satisfactory 








here named, and has, in ad- 


nm 
running on more than 100 miles of 
receipts of the road for this year m 
all holders of its securities; 

The Earnings in 1872 were 61,359,690.55, 
an increase of $395,000 over 1871. It is ex- 
pected they will reach $2,000,000 during the 
Present year. 

These Bonds have an INTRINSIC VALUE exceeding 
the present od ro of 90 and INTEREST, and holders 


will find a POSITIVE ADVANTAGE in an early increase 
: me — of their investment. Coupons January and 
ul 


ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX- 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 
PD ra rea maps, and circulars furnished on applica- 
ion. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


HOLDERS OF U. S. 5-20 BONDS 


CAN REALIZE A 
PROFIT OF OVER 80 PER CENT., 
by exchanging them for FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of 
the 


Getler? & B ail 
J gdensburg Ijoad 
VERMONT DIVISION, 
at present market rates, and draw same interest as now— 
six per cent, gold. 
More than sixty miles now in successful operation, and 
the balance of the line well advanced toward comple- 
at present rate of gold these Bonds pay over 
EIGHT PER CENT. INTEREST 
and are a PERFECTLY SAFE investment, 
E. & T, FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
FAIRBANKS & €O., 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN BOOS” ox! 








7 - [May's ay 
prospects 


of specula-. 





NOTICE TQ; 


INVESTORS 


CHICAGO & CANAD) 


SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000. 
7 PERCENT. GOLD BONS 


COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL an 
OCTOBER. ~ 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, Or eastern end of 
this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last Summer 


Z s s 

Is Now Finished, 
and will be opened for business, in connéction 
TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western bd 


very early day. The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOD 


ERN, or western end of this line, is now being rapidly 
built, and the Company expect it to be finished during 
the present year. 


THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 


be of immense advantage to 1 Telit taro, 
at 


will 
bet Great West, bi 


» its success is rendered a certain bonds 
an safe and profitable a one ag inaae = 


es the short. 
est and best connections going West, both roid 
Detroit, dis th ly Se 
RSCG Want Vas aoe seeece” com Oona 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by] 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL 81; - 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO,, 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE 87. * 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atvis Sacnpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Jouy A. Harpenperau, member New York Btock 
Exchange. 


TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINOIS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 








KANSAS RECISTERED COUPON 


and other good, sound, large-paying securi- 
ties for sale, Send for our Price-Lists. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO, 
Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
11 Wall street,N. YY. : 


Notice to Investors. 


We offer for sale the following: 
10 ver cent, bon 
150,000 real estate first mortgage pA Bear, 





LSO 
00 City Vincennes (Ind.) 6 percent. 0 yeart. 
88 in full on application at the office of 


WINSLOW & WILSON; 
70 William st. 


A SOLID TWELVE Perit 


e CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY which ins 
loaned for Trustees, Guardians, Widows. 
sters, and. Ministers ee of 





Net Ten Per Cent. 
lane mae tonal te Kicnoag’ Br 
le thro’ 
address ACTUARY of O. 1- 
Illinois, Post-office Box 657. 


on its 
J 


Msals 
wach Tesonvil 








Banking House of Henry CLews & 00, 
. 82 Wall Street, New a 
Bills of Exchange, Circular 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 7 
its received, subject to check of 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
ces. © Every accommodation ap 
afforded usual with City Banks. 





1 2 Per Cent Interest. 


on 
of 





THOS. P. ELLIS &:C0., Bankers, 
14 PINE STREET. 





EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
“BANKERS, ° 


6 ect, New York. 
No Bag etme on Daily Ba 
of Deposits, 
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“THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY-YEAR 


TPERCENT. GOLD BONDS 
tis aud Southeastera 
~ Railway, 





EVAN 
d SAVANNAH, 8ST. and LOUIS- 
i penicAGd, NASHVILLE, and the Southern and 
ts, ci cities. 


THESE DS ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
fue ST. LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE, 


Farpings of the Company for March were $114,500, 
The Bane to pay all operating expenses and pro- 
vide for the interest. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


No. 70 WILLIAM STREET. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 


check at sight. 
Yoterest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 


— CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
(HE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
QN DEPOFIT BY ALL THF CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
pearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis. 


sion. 
Collections made on all parts of the United States 
end Canada. 


Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all paris of Europe, 


Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of eve 
forwarded and delivered in any part 6f Europe 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company‘s Circulars. 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 
n and delivery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, etc. 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 
Not exceeding 2 pounds weight, 80 cents, 
Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, $1. 
Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 


Correspondingly low, rates to all other countries in 
. Circulars givlog full tariffs of rates, and all io- 
on sent free on sppitcation, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Interest Payable Quarterly. 
COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE, 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Loganeport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest- 
ern Railway of Indiana, 


Rendering the largest income of any first-class railw 
pany upon the market. For further particulars 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New York. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of - 
r sf on ety oO} rte bonds to s-pply in 
pain ag A ces, execute orders for Government 


GENERAL BANKINC BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
0. D, WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 896 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
nd Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to ¥ p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER. 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 


T. & ARMOUR, Secretary, 
2 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
- Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
— Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 
Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


TUNCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
Pirsale by 


FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
—_____—_=sNNo. I! Pine street, New York. 


shot 12 PER CENT, 
. te, Cian Tantee Legality 3 al a! 
en yalne,. a Bend for Priceline 























caste cantina BOND 


foe $1 nd 
& 00., 17 Nassau Street, New York. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 


and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York. 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d ed 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 


Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance sayed between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural prodacts, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numcrous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to be a 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 

About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R 





HARLEM R. R. ‘ . 6 
ERIE R. R............. .100 
N. J. CENTRAL R. RB. ..100 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 100 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 
Gross Earni 
1369-70. 
New York Central R. R............. $22,365,000 
Erle Bi. BR... cc ccccee danawclew coca 16,180,000 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 

pearly to pay its interest and running expenses. 

ts mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class, with those of the above roads. 

These bonds are a home security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and otber se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money 0n deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 

Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are particularly requested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all parties who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 





PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City 


UNION TRUST CO........ ccscecceceseeeseeerece or eeccccccee Peaccddacccecsdieccncesévecccsessecectbas 0.0n +..73 Broadway. 
HOWES & MACY.........-.cccccccceseeeecncccceee Pedienidsaberecbeondatdhincacdmtvecesquubadssdamiencaasd 30 Wall street. 
Pe Ee Be MI HII 6 oo can cnccsccndscsscccndeuntesecndacced¥pscacedtie aoe Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
DUEEAS THAD BAW a ice ccs cccascecessecsccccccccesssccscdeccadbhae soecktdscece Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street, 
TRB REIIS DAN. oo wiliic dnc catalan ciwelocccscccesee- Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twerty-fifth street; and of 
Beg De ETE on cessaccesseecescssscccocesecnes aw cecccacccecccccedasoedédecesodWenccocvbccsecciuee+seteuie Erie Railroad Office, 
SAMUEL SLOAN.......... eee President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner William and Exchange Place, 
TREAT BOs hc cncccccsncccccescccscccctcsessactece*cchscceggcencocparceecogsecececinmmesienmeihbad 31 Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROOKS.....,.......-- vesceses Subse conecnseconspibusecedbsadaitbesccstuasccestis Publisher New York Erpresa, 
i CON icci akan a Re ea ER... A . -+-.16 Nassau street, 
EDWARD ROBERTS..........++00 ceseeeeeceenteere <6 seaee tosrcetccccccescccocceneses: Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A, 


PAUL N. SPOFFORD.......+0.cees++eee+000.29 Broadway; and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway, 
——9————— 

All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended in the 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: 9Sth to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave 
nues ; comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acres, 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 
Five per cent, at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent, at any one in- 

stalment. 

There can be nosafer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New York 
Island and the erection of a permanent building on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Exhibition Com 
pany, passed July 24th, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

Atthe above-named places and by authorized Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership. 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admigsion to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company. 


MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class Ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. 


Price, $10. 
Price $20. 


Class 2d. 90 admissions, 


Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable, 
Price, $20. 


Class3d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. 
: Price, $40. 
Price $100. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during life; the building being open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life, Price $3900, 


Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
Not transferable. Price, $300. 


Not transferable, 


Class 4th. Life. 


public. 
Class 6th, HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


Entitling the holder and owner toadmission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner, 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors, 


Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members. 


Memberships will not be sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of a membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, pidecs and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States. 
For further information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No. 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 











Financial. 


REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES. 


Tue Erie, New York Central, and Hud- 
gon River, and Pennsylvania Central Rail- 


road companies have reduced their freight 
charges from the rates which have prevailed 


sirice thé 14th of last October: The follow-" 


ing table shows the new fates, per 100 
unds, from this city to iubotient ¢ points 

fh the ¥ West and Southwest : 
First Second Third routs al 





Class, Class. Class. ass, 
POS es Oe bo SS 
Crestline.......0- 74 66 55 ad 33 
Columbus. ....... 8s 72 60 48 8 
Oincinnati........ 92. 83 70 55 41 
Sandusky........ 72° 65 54 48 382 
| Ce 7 6 58 4 8 
3 Pe 180 160 12% 9% 80 
Hamilton........ 80 66 53 40 32 
London.......... 90 > 7“ Bae 
Paris.... 88 2 cs 4 8 
Sarnia .. 100 83 67 50 42 
Toronto. . 90 5 60 45 87 
Port Huron 70 68 53 42 32 
Saginaw... 100 88 v6) gah 
Kalamazoo 9 8 70 56 42 
SS aS 70 68 53 42 $2 
Grand Rapids....100 909 7% 60 45 
La Crosse........ 170 150 120 9% 80 
Milwaukee.......100 90 7% 60 45 
Terre Haute..... ee eee» as | 
Vincennes........ 108 97 81 65 49 
Indianapolis. ..... a cee. ae 5? 648 
Jeffersonville ....106 95 79 64 48 
CB ha ccce obese 128 «115 96 7 658 
Chicago .......... 100 90 v6) 60 45 
Oana... a sess oe 17% 155 130 110 95 
By. LOU ..cessse 7 2162 6 
8t. Joseph........ 170 146-127 9 S81 
Memphis.........162 146 120 9 7% 
Nashville.... .... 1387 1233 108 84 64 
Burlington........127 115 97 73 60 
Chillicotbe....... 165 148 122 99 81 
Cheyenne........ 335. 280 255 200 185 
GPM vceecacue 250 285 220 205 
Ovden. .........%. 335 280 225 190 
Balt Lake........ 485 365 805 250 215 
Denver City. ..... 430 846 802 239 221 


The reduction ranges between 10 and 25 per 
cent., being for an average about 16 per cent. 
The previous winter rates were as follows: 





First Second Third Fourth Sroctal 

Ass. Class. Class, Class. Class. 
Crestline......... 2] 81 62 48 37 
Columbus........ 100 88 68 52 40 
Cincinnati........115 101 7% 60 46 
SOD 3. a5 csi as 96 85 65 50 89 
Hamilton ........ 90 16 63 45 $5 
London.......... 100 8 70 8S 40 
bs ey ea we 82 63 49 39 
8 SE ee: ee Fle 55 45 
NOMOOK: .0nt.0.s non 100 8 7 58 40 
Port Huron....:. 73 60 46 85 
Saganaw......... 118 «4108 80 61 50 
Kalamazoo....... 117 «108 80 61 47 
Detroit........ ees. OO. €&© B 
Grand Rapids....125 110 85 65 50 
La Crosse........ 19 170 185 105 90 
Milwankee....... 13 110 85 65 50 
Terre Haute...... 12% 118 87 67 51 
Vincennes. ....... 135 119 92 70 54 
Indianapolis. ..... 118 104 80 62 47 
Jeffersonville. .... 132 116 90 69 88 
CUNO os hece cee 141 109 83 64 
Chicago. 110 8 65 50 
Omaha.. % 140 115 100 
8t. Louis . 140 110 85 67 
8t. Joseph 170 140 10 8 8s&7 
Noshville ........ 163 144 114 89 69 
Memphis......... 188 167 1381 100 79 
__ 5 Se 240 205 155 115 100 
Leavenworth ....200 172 142 107 89 
Denver City...... 460 315 245 227 


The change, of course, furnishes some re- 
lief to Western trade; yet it is no solution 
of the great transportation question which is 
now agitating the whole country. The same 
companies that have now reduced their 
charges will raise them again next fall. 


Susurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCIDENTS. 


NARRATED BY AGENTS OF THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


New York, May Ist, 1878. 

—A few years ago William S. Van Dusen 
called on me and stated that he felt it his 
duty to do something for his parents, who 
had done much for him. He took a policy 
in the Equitable Society of $5,000 on his 
own life for the bénefit of his father. This 
policy became a claim about two years after, 
when he died, having from close attention 
to business destroyed his constitution. The 
$5,000 paid by the Society was the means 
of giving comfort to his aged parents, who 
otherwise would have been in great want, 
as they had been dependent upon him. 

—A. B. Shaw, an old druggist in New 
York, insured his life in the Equitable for 
$2,000. Having paid one premium, he was 
taken sick and all his means were used up. 
A few friends came to his relief and raised 
sufficient money to give him necessary com- 
forts. He died the day before the premium 
of the second year was due. I used the 
amount of the premium for his funeral ex- 
penses, and the money received from his life 
insurance policy kept a wife and son, who 
were ‘invalids, from want. To them it was 
as much as a larger policy would have been 
to others. 


~Henry L. Hagar wos an unbeliever in 











life insurance ; said he. 





“ere 


De ninety- years old; but lie concluded to 
take a policy of $1, “000 in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. This $1,000 was 
the bulk of his estate when he died, two 
yéars after. 

—Willard Harvey was for years opposed 
to life insurance; but 1 persuaded him to 


“take a small policy in the Equitailé Life 
“Assurance Society. I induced him after- 


ward to increase his insurance. This was 
in December, 1871. In June or July he was 
taken sick and died, and his estate was $15,- 
000 richer by his life insurance. J. H. McC. 





THE 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BartTuett, Actuary. 








INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. |! st," "73, $2,284,251 “97 
Branch ‘Oftices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
JAMES FRASER, 





Capital - - «= 
Surplus - - = = 























BENJ. @. ARNOLD, HIRAM BARNFY, 
A. A. LOW. PAWRENGE TURNOURE, 
&"B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GAND 
WM. H. SWAN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
ENRY C. BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
ILLIAM M. VAIL, JAMES LOW 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, WILLIAM BRYCE 
GEO, §. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
D. H. ARNOLD, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HE F. SPAULDING, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOH F. 
JAS, FREELAND, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
0.J. LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JOHN DP, MAT JOHN H. EARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY KYRE 
CARLOS COBB, CHAKLES H. BOOTH, 
M. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
W. LANE, EDWARD MARTIN, 
SHERMAN HARTWELL, = BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 


E. W. CORLIES, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
cy Devt. 


We KIRBY, Secretar ocd al Dept. 
THE NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


WOULD LIKE TO MAKE ENGAGEMENTS WITH IN- 
TELLIGENT, TRUSTWORTHY, AND ACTIV MEN 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, TO ACT AS AGENTS 
FOR THE COMPANY. ITS SPECIAL FEATURE IS 
THE REGISTRY SYSTEM, ORIGINATED BY THIS 
COMPANY, AND NOW PRACTICED UNDER THE 
GENERAL LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
IT HAS ALSO ADOPTED THE TONTINE PLAN, 
WHICH, USED WITH THE REGISTRY SYSTEM, 
MAKES A STRONG AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE. 

ASSETS, NEARLY $6,000,000. 

THE COMPANY IS PURELY MUTUAL. 

ISSUES ALL KINDS OF POLICIES AND ANNUITY 
BONDS. 92” For particulars address 


North America Life Insurance Co., 
17 and 19 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK OITY. 





THE TA DEPEND ENT. 


MANHATTAN . 
FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


sure to live e 
















OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 





NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 





ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 


——o———. 


The Mavhattan invites a comparison with other Companies as to the following particulars: 
1. The Large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities. 


2. The Small Ratio. of Expenses to Income. 
8. Care in the Selection of Risks. 
4. Prudence and Skill of Administration. 


5. Justice and Liberality in the Payment of all Losses and Dividends. 
6. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very beginning, 








——0 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1873..........cccccccscecccccvceecceccececcecs «+++ $8,841, 154 99 
Reserve required for all the policies in forte....... feb ee cece cece sees ees 190,506,936 
Claims by death not yet due. ........... ecapeieia. Oe a eseeee 210,947 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability. ............cceceseecccecccececs 207,037 43 
6,774,981 11 
Undivided Surplus.........0..ceseescececeseees éeeavee dc ccsececespiowatcledneied $1,566,288 81 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





ANNUAL REPORT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1873, 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1859. 


Office, 25 1 Broadway. 


ANDREW W. GILL... ~. 2 Preaident. 

EVERETT CLAPP...... Vice-President. 
LUCIUS McADAM.....Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C, CLENCH....Assistant Secretary. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1873. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Beccerccccccccesces Seeee 











$1,215,000 00 
Premium Notes and Loans.. ‘ fo Bg 3 
United Btates ai and State Konds.. 308 91 
Cash in Bank and t Companies........ 228,375 52 
Temporary Loans on United States and 
other Securities. . 282,000 00 
Due from ny od companies for reinsurance 
and from Agents... 805,867 51 
Deferred prominms’ and Accrued I Interest. 293,303 00 
Real Estate and Personal Property........ 49,482 49 
jums in hands of Agents in REE of 
mission ........ We ee sccceceeresercccce 129,081 00 
Total Assets..... ecercceee eee ee sens $3," 760,595 76 
LIABILITIES. 
ae $3,468,228 63 
Claims by Death unadjusted.. 78,400 00 
ed 8,547,428 63 
PRION. oo nncossccoccegsssecseoce cesses $213,167 13 
Net Assets and Non Ledger 
Accounts, January 1, 1872......... $2,411,410 80 
RECEIPTS IN 1872. 
Cash Premiums........... $2,203,968 87 
Note and Loan Premiums 205,796 29 
To’ erest......00-+++ eooeete 119,518 99 
TOTAL INCOWE .......0c0-e0sce0s $2,529,284 15 
$4,910,694 95 
DISBURS:) ** 3 TSIN 1872. 
Death Claims... 2... 
—- Endow 
2.000 OC 
pividends., lp gegoes 162.574 4 
——— 
OB. ossescccces - 834, 734 1d 
Tora Payments to pol- 
icyholders. ...........00 $825,564 48 
be eons | and 
Agen- 
Sean 80,226 15 
Taxes, Law, Sala- 
50 83,524 05 
Printing, Advertis. 
Office.. 69,559 10 
naaivene and 
Interest on Cap- 
EN BRE 21,225 41 
Fatal. cncovcscccccasecssac €354,534 71 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS. ............-+++ $1,180,099 19 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1873....,......... $3.760,595 76 





United States Life Insurance €o., 


Nos, 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 

OASH. ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. _ 
TRE etalon eater, of tite, Company tre ARO. 
and LIBERALITY 'T0 THE INSURED. 

AL forms af Life and Endowment Poliotes Teaued. 
JOHN E DE err, President, 
mas. ous wie WETTING, Aevoay 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorx, January 4th, 1873, 


The Trustees, tn conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 


Preminms received on Marine Risks, from Ist 
uary, 1872. to 31st Dec 
Premius on — not matked off 1st Jan- 
Fe. Be dnsnccnasciesconcn>scane ses, aeaet 2,070,659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 
0 Po! 
nor wae Risks disconnected with 


Marine Risk: 
Premiums sparked off from Ist January, 1872, 





ecember, 1872......... BES cans eos M5sTTES18 
Losses paid during the same period.....,.... #5848 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,717 B 


e Company has the following Assets, viz. 
nited States and St New wart Sock, 
City, been and other Stocks 





Cash in 


#4 OOO wee reweetseneens 


Total Amount of Assets......... bi desewbieasde $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificatesot 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outst of the issue of 1869 will bé 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all {faterest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Eecretary. 





din etificat, 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN PD. JONRS. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. BR, J. HOWLAND, 
W. H, ti, MO BENJ. RABCOC 
ENRY COI 2OBT, B, MINTORN. 
Penisocntis. ORDON W, BURNGAM, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCE’ i 
PaTwOw ay. GRRARWEE 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDE 39 
ARON aN 
& PP, 4 L . Be 
WILLIAM E, DODGE. LIAM F, BUNK 
DAVID LANF. SAMURL L. MITOHILL 
JAMES BRYCi. JAMES G. DE FORE-T. 
DANIELS, MILLER. RORERT L. S1UA aT oy 
WM. STURGIS. ALEXANDER V. mA 
SOSEPH GAILLARD, J SHas P, 0. ht eee 
Oa HAND. OR: CHAS. H. MARSHALL 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 2d Vice-President 
J. D. HRWLETT. 8d Viee-Presidens 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co.,. 





264 BROADWAY NEW YORK: 

















$8,443,730 00 
ee) 
thew W 


2,755,374 
265,088 81 
p15,571,206 13 
artificates ot 


their legal 
urth of Feb- 


’ 1869 will be 

their lezal 
urth of Feb- 
hereon vill 
the time of 


on the net 
year ending 
11 be issued 
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ING =. Bist, ~— 
RECEIPTS. 
PremiuMs.....-seceecccceccccccccccee seesccceececcccccesscces 960 28 
Jnterest.....seececececcccceceeee AEE Robinett eedcaceuae 50,7938 23 $339,753 51 
Dividends, and Bxpenses.......ccccccccccscccccccccvcccccccsccccecceccecscccs $181,157 48 
Net Gain for the YCAar.....+.+0.sssessececcserece cscs csee capecep ence cesecccssgecseres 158,596 08 


ASSETS, JANUARY ict, 1873. 












tates Five-twenty Bonds, market value 
Sout City Bo market value 7 000 4 
Bonds, market value...............08 240 00 
75/502 81 
522 51 
‘300 Of 
Premium Notes On Policies imeForee@isy . vie .. sie... ovens WW Ws BUNS. beaseceeceedeees 138) % 
premiums in course of Collection (less Comin pay ee + Oy Fe eee oe Tats 3 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly a Commisaio for the Yeat (lees Commissions). 20,350 . 
Paraitare, Safes, CtC.....cccccrcccccccgeccccccccccccccccvccecccccccccccccccccccvece 1,000 00 
Gross ASsets............cceeseeee. eee ales sedecsdcancaudusasmee $1,163,078 65 
ABILI 
Losses Unadjusted and not Due...................06 . “ong egicete bees $ 15,600 00 
Reserve for. Reinsurance (New York State Standard). pa es ee A 612,964 09 €298,584 09 
Surplus as regards Policyholders Reeats ocmeg adh eects Seiesede ee at $534,494 56 
Ample security, economy, and liberal‘‘; .v assured characterize this company. The Savings 
Endowment Plan, originated by this company, proves the most popular pla: o off red to the public, 


nts wanted. Address ‘ome Office. 
E. W. PARSONS, Pres't. T. W. RUSSELL, Sec’y. 


sags mee by much the yg —— of insurers. Send fora descriptive circular. 


F. V. HODSON, Sup’t, of Agencies, 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


No. 239 Broadway. 
ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = 
CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actaary.* 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
CHARLES STANTON..........0-ce000 
JAMES P. WALLACE.., 














$8,000,000. 





Sresidcat Wenn om i & ee. 
ner ib Taree x y 
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**" "Merchant, 15 Old Slip, x ¥. 
erchant, ruce str 





seeeeses tees 





Anp Oruers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


Knickerbocker Life Ins: previ 
‘ rey hinge eb any pl Ran maanee Company is ared to bos policies a auarawed lives. pe pereite to the 


1. The policy contains a vositive ati of uitable and definite ue, which be with. 
fore | Cash at at cad os any policy year; or it mag remain. with the patty Binge l a cone oe torent ot of 
fever c! than complete year erage 
company’s investments in its eding fiscal ths te Es = oo are 


pri ing | year 6 per cen’ 
3. To every such policy is attacbed a table apalyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three oo 
if oe possibie existence: Ist, ae ma fn for expenaes, c | to meet, poses Sn 
: nsurance jone mpany 
cer pear : 8d, ped Be ST orit, or Teserve Which ls to be aocumulated a {per cent. 5 
- raies of premium and f Boston. fo tached 19 I ee Seomiabsane peared tear M naw AF ae 
» form ‘surance Comm! 
eater Bae poems and Lother inf. information apply at the Company's or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


- HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, Ss _ mponewny- 





CASH CAPITAL, - : - °* $2,500,000 0O 
_ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873, - = £ s 2£.2 2& © © $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - - OTs tartan Le oe ee ee eae $590,914 19 





ABSTRACT fOr THE 
the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
AUSETS. 


Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets 


3) 


o 





CHARLES J. scareag buy President. 
- WASHBURN, Secretary. 


_THE INDEPENDENT. 








“CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 0 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU 8St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, 


- 55,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


; mae 


. SM ° 
iy “My Me i 
m - 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 





a ae ne Co., 


THE bea 84 JOINT. STOCK 1 in LIVE INSURAN 





ACCIDENTS. | 


Wepre lp se TRAVELERS of Bartiord, OF wow SEE 
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Twenty- eighth ; Annual Report — 


‘NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


‘Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
‘JANUARY /4st, 1878. 








a 








Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st,1872 - +. - 


Premiums and annuities . - . > - Wao 62 
Interest received and accrued . : > . 1,206,506 43 
7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


$18,689,747 36 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - - 111,631 71 
es, Office and Law Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. : - + - - - 255,185 49 
————e— 4,690;811 65 


ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 


Cash in Trust Company, in 
Invested in United States, New 


and on hand 


- - $2,242,746 64 
oe State, and other stocks 


(market value 227, 397 83), - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Btocks “(market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost - - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (gecured by real estate valued at $26,000,- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 
security) - - 11,890,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve bela by the Company on 
(mae artery and amounts to $4,069,991 51) - 986,244 08 
oy and semi-annual preminaty, dus subsequent to J an. 1, 
591,405 51 
 iphecehabe on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated .reserve on be org polices $000,000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) -  - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - a eee Toe) ee 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - 2 © © ‘* «© + 112,153 838 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 


Excess of market value of securities over cost - 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1078 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies i insuring 
sit, 621,758 21 participatixg insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) § $1,000,852 65,  nomperticipating (at 5 per cent. 
isle net premium) : - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Prenton of 1872, payable during the year 
1878 131,486 76 


$20,024,575 28 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the ag et so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

DAVID pg et (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 

DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON a & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collius & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad — 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Stree 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & H 


Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
oe ae COBB, President Eagle 


Insurance Com mpeny, 71 Wall Street. 
r 


EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, oe ont Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Ho Bn we & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
B. CLAFLIN laflin & Co. Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 


i. 

J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. (raped ¢o.); 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM B. BEERS, Vice-President ‘of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
- President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 





THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R.-BOGERT, M.D.) Medical’ 
epg the D.,.. ers. 
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| VALUABLE a me DS FOR SALE. 















0 


clone ians in the Northern Superintendency” 
t entitled “ An act for the rélief of certain tribes of Indians in oe ainianaaa 
; ous e a 1 ropo 
By virtue of the provisions of an ac d acting under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, sealed propo 
: ac . 7 
ee eee re for nd purchase of all the lands hereinafter described, to wit : 
invi or : 


SKA. 
OMAHA INDIAN LANDS, NEBRA 
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“H.R. COLUM, Acting Commissioner. 
Wasumeron, D. C., April ist, 1878. 
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W , Orant ? We will send Toe INDEPENDENT ¢ ear 
ORCESTER’S —price $3.00—~and Youth's Ghiipenion for 
one yéar (price $1.50) fo any person (not 


PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


| MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
pave been slow and difficult. A few years 





STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Stze 19 by 35 Inches, 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 


Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $8. 

This is believed to. be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 





|. Unabridged Pictorial 


Quarto Dictionary. 

WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more’ popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior, to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling .effort of obtainmg six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will sed us. $3.75; or we will:send 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tas T, with the money— 
viz., $8,00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baxer’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $5 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the namee 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page , Which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 ‘each, is $57—Jittle more than the cash 
pree of the machine, thus giving THe Inve. 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ namee 
as they obtain them, will please state in eaci: 














umssome chromo that should be so really 





ret . IRVING. BANCROFT. instance that they are sent on this account. 
| ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. alain Di ds.” All subscriptions sent under this offer mus’ 
he positive limitation of the | COOPER. MOTLEY. Pure iamonds begin with the number of the paper NEX? 
| ounas by reason of t LONGFELLOW. - BEECHER. : AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 
| 32 09 supply, that only the very wealthy could pot pert al , “ Pune Dramonpe "isa new and elegant-| Remittances must be made by post-office 
240 0) é P : 4 ° . ly printed volume of Sunday-school and | money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 
+ afford to possess one. 7” day te windows MPA Sousa WORTH 2s. PARR Family Music, containing nearly 200 Send full directiona how to ship the me- 
eee | of our fancy stores are lined with pictures | wirris” ~ O3sOLL ra leer the ci Nod American music- ines. 
i a ke oil pai to be hardly | HOLMEs. CHANNING. al contributors. e have made arrange- 
sonearly like oil paintings as to : vi y KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. ments by which we are able to offer one THE BICKFORD 
| 6% told from them, and at a cost which brings Mma. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND, copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book F g cesar: M 
; fall. The fine LICE CARY. WHITTIER. to any person who will send us the name of aml ] K N1ttin g 
oe earere: me Tene OP f eau LOWELL. one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, v * tt ar 
| 200 00 chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, | G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- chine 
200 0 jgas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs aoe a4 aa. a school sending a club of 25 new subscribers | will be given to any one who sends us the 
| me slik ickly | TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will | names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
| “om an oil painting, only the painting is quickly | ya wrnorne. MRS, AMELIA WELBY. eh ne copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” | the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
; i SIMMS. GALLAGHER. and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, | this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
oun done, by a peculiar kind of RT cr a P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. we will present 100 copies. : cent, cheaper for any one to buy a single 
30 00 instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly OVrMan, HALLECK. Eg machine of us than from any other source, 
800 00 ; . by adding to 
we began to think of adding to 9 and at the same time do good by a g t 
ca — “a ‘ ~ d valuable list of premi. | , ~@member! One New Name sent with Carpenter Ss Book, the circulation of Toe INDEPENDENT. This 
ae a * $8.00 will get this Engraving, and also Tu | SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE | ™&¢hine is gaining in popularity every day 
} 


INDEPENDENT for one year. WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN and is fast becoming a necessity in every 








" family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
272 65 good as to be wanted by every one by whom 23 ; We will send Tas Inperexpent ove | ing iis wonderful economy and capacity. 
| shoul A looked about us year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
gs , it je be meen... As: we: lod ? En a . f G t White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to | ¢¢ P . oT) 
280 00 our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of gravings oO Tan any ir ag An fond us 50; ot we| Providence Wringer.’ 
an Wi will send ** Six Months at the White House” | Wy have made arrangements with the 
Be EE iecangreey naunane atthe ore tre ene teny Demon who will send un | mannfactarersof the Providence Wringer. 
json mgm mort iat et oe | hve ds io evan every perm | aut Sn atari bt | near he Corer 
he These pictures were painted by the emi- | “20 sends us one new name, with the money . will send us the names of ra new sub- 
241s nent artist, Mr. G. @. Fish, and ‘are, indeed, | —viz., 8.00—with « eopy of each of Richi’ Magazines. sree teduewn Soaealinion besten oaee 
480 00 exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grant We witl edad’ for one teas ik thon. in advance and pay us $12. The “Wringer” e 
$4 “4 Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a | and Vice-President-elect Henry Wi son. PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
4 young girl frolicking with her kitten upon These engravings we warrant to be the | following magazines—Atlantie Monthly, Har- ger oy may directed, See Advertisement, on 
+4 thebed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling | best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- | per’s Monthly, The Galary, Lippincott’s Maga- sr ad i? 


zine—to auy person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one -year asa premium to any person, not 
bow agsubseriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT onc 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 


President Henry WIiLson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this ertra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 


one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picturc 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


The Jundependent. ; 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


sens 


* 
ZB 











; é Remittances dein M Orders, Bank 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- | anybody will refuse to work for it. ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) | Checks, or Dratis it possible. When neither of these ean 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and ae who will send us $5.50; or we will send the prema re hy system is virtua ly o ae ~ 

: ————— above magazine one year asa premium to | tection losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 


pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 


any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
BY MAIL, we for 52 Numbers, in advance, 


“ bi “ “ “ 
= $: be “ after 3 mos. 
m4 . " “after 6 mos, 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional, 
le copies 10 cents. 
ERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts re. 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and until 
all arrearages is made as required by law, 
tered on the subscription books without 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 

TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 








We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
persapeah > ven ayy Sunday-schovl Teacher) SU are particularly requested to note the 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the ES Oe ee isan os 


this office. 
HE RECEIPT of the r is a sufficient receipt of the 
subscript Eeeiprs for money remitted to 
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National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Apy person who takes a paper regularly fromthe 


hew yearly subscriber sent to THE INDE- 


who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 


new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
. Herald of Health one year as a present to any 


will renew his subscription for four years and 


; post-office — whether directed to his name or auolh- 
postage-paid, mounted on thick | send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his aa who Sevag us a names of can ere. or mbether ahe, has subscribed or not—is respou. 
1 binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready becri Tre EPENDENT, Z—If a person orders his paper discontinued, ie 


subscription for onc or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and. to all parties, or the money 


the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 


must pay all errearages, oF the om ane Conte 
it until pagmen is made, and col!ect the whw'e 
pam f whether the paper is taken from the office or 


not. 2 

~The courts have decided that refusing to tuke 
3 periodicals from the post-office, or 
and. leaving them uncaed for, is ; 
dence of intentional fraud. 


for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
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on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us.the name of a new yearly. sub- 
seriber, with the money—viz., $8,00, . The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 


and advise all such ta send for our descriptive 
before engaging in any other business, 


_- Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
_ No 8 Park Place, New York City. 
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Herm ant Garden 


HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


At the last meeting of the Rural. Club of 
New York a valuable paper.was: read by 8, B. 
Parsons on the subject ef horticaltural educa- 
tion. “He argued that more well-ednested 
gardeners were needed fi this country, and he 
depicteé the various forms of education: they 
need in order to make themselves really valuable 
and possess the merits of. complete. mastery of 
the oceupation. According te Mr. Parsons’s 
plans it would require fully ten years to ‘master 
all the accomplishments, and much money, 
for there was laid down the plan of travel and 
sojourn in foreign countries. Such a. course 
‘would be well nigh impossibie to one whe must 
depend upon his own efforts for a living; but, 
as a matter of taste, how much better that the 
sons of the rich might be thus educated than 
brought up, as they now arc, amidst the frivol- 
ities of fashion and expensive yet useless 
habits. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of Mr. Parsons’s paper Mr. Fuller said that the 
class of educated gardeners described might 
possibly be in demand 100 years hence, when 
wealthy men are more numerous than at 
present, The education and all the accom- 
plishments named could not beacquired for less 
than $10,000, besides 10 years’ time. This money 
would, if placed at interest, form:a principal 
yielding $2,000 a year without any necessity for 
work. Ordinary gardeners have not the time 
or money or facilities for gaining such an edu- 
cation. We ought, rather, to encourage garden- 
ing from the love of the art, and the pleasures 
of the study and knowledge of plants, than the 
possibilities of acquiring a fortune out of it. 
The garden should be kept because the owner 
loves-his garden, and as a taste the love of gar- 
dening is onc of the highest parts of any educa- 
Gun. 

H. T. Wi1ams believed ratherin the educa- 
tion of the people than the gardeners. The 
better we can adapt our literature to the capac- 
ities of ordinary readers the wider will be the 
spread of good taste. It would be a great 
source of pride to me to say to friends: ‘This 
garden is my laying out, and not my gardener’s. 
It is my head-work, my taste, and not some- 
body’s else. If the public were to depend 
upon these highly-educated horticulturists to 
be brought forward before they attempted any 
gardening, we would have no gardening at all. 
I like to have the enjoyments of horticulture 
diffused over as wide an area and among as 
many brains as possible; and I believe the 
solution of horticultural educatiun is to get the 
people to love horticulture, and it will not be 
long before instructors will soon follow. 

F. D. Curtis.—I look at this matter from the 
side of the farm. _We ought to get the people 
to love Nature more and appreciate natural 
studies. Begin with the young, teach them 
how trees and plants grow, learn them the 
beauties of Nature, and you will lay the surest 
foundation for successful gardening. Neither 
dol believe in expensive gardeners. Let Na- 
ture do all your beautiful landscape work for 
you, Farmers generally are much wanting in 
the taste for ornamenting grounds; but they 
can accomplish a good deal atilittle expense. 
Let Nature develop the trees, bushes, etc., and 
handsome places will grow up of themselves. 
Now the most beautiful flower, in my estima- 
tion, is the elderberry. Its habit is to grow‘4n 
double clusters. It leaves out very early in the 
spring, itis very fragrant, and, thus suggestive 
of life and early association, it seems to me the 
most beautiful thing in all Nature. There are 
the pendant purple clusters, then the wine, 
with its medicinal uses, and its berries make 
splendid pies. It is both suggestive, orna- 
mental, useful. But not.one in ten thousand 
notices its beauty, because it ‘is 80 ‘common. 
Ferns, too, how beautiful! The Canada thistle 
even has very. independent-characteristiea; worth 
studying. Each Canada thistle is a self-plumed 
angel, spreading its seeds and means of propa- 
gation farand near. A good deal of harm has 
been done by too much talk about gardening, 
its trouble, its expense, its elaborateness; the 
walks even cost too much. I believe the best, 
simplest, and most effective way to ornament a 
farmer’s dwelling is just te move back’ the 
fences, clear off the rubbish, let the grass grow, 
and bave a bedutiful lawn; let the busiies and 
even the elderberries grow, with trees‘here and 
there, and Nature will. take care of the rest. 
There is no ueed of a highly educated gardener 
for allthis. Grounds like thése arefar more 
beautiful than a garden manipulated by a sal- 
aried officer, 

Cc. D. Bracpon.—I say we want these’ edu- 
cated men now. There is nothing in’a farmér’s 
life inconsistent with the education Mr. Parsons 
names. Even the lover: of elderberries and 

Canada thistles would tee: better man if he 
had such an -educatjon.. Rich “ted spend on 
their sons $1,000 ¢01$3)000:a year while they are 
* passing their. boyhood in school and college, 
and yet they have nothing to show forit. The 
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sciengs; of horticulture will do more. iu the 
line of useful knowledge thanll the years of 
college. ‘ Why 4o-not our citizens think more 
of making their song mén of educated rural 
taste, and thus become familiar with new scenes 
of taste and culture, as well as science and art of 
the most practical nature ? 

A. 8, Futrzr.—We actuaily need gardening 
missionaries. ‘That bouquet even on the table 
very few men can take and tell us all about 
ite history. culture, and varieties. I think 
there is certainly room for more educated 
rural gentleman. 

Gro. 8ucs,--1 sympathize with Mr. Parsons. 
Itiis difficult to get gooa gardeners. A gentle- 
man may ordera rare collection of orchids, 
worth $7,000. this year for his house. Next year 
his rardener, perhaps, cannot show $100 worth, 
and the year after nothing. It is discouraging, 
too, to the gardener. The would-be educated 
gardener gets his education but slowly. He is 
put to the most menial work, and at last finds a 
life-time is not sufficient either to put him at 
the head of-his profession or learn him all he 
ought. 

P. T..Quinn,—The dey Mr. Parsons prays for 
is, after all, not so far away. In 1862 our 
National Government gave to each state, for 
the cause Of agricultual education, $100,000 to 
$500,000, Twelve years have passed since then, 
and it would puzzle any ond to teli how many 
rea] successful educated farmers and gardeners 
have been turned oct. The inducements to 
gain a good education are strong yet. Every 
horticulturist of any note has received offers 
from some one or Other of the agricultural col- 
leges, and they are not filled yet: There isa 
great feld of good yet to be accomplished. 

C T. Hurisurt.—The true benefactor of the 
farming interest is the man who sets an ex- 
ample by working the best farm, keeping the 
best implements, best si~ck, etc. Twenty 
years ago there were no blooded ‘stockin my 
town, No farmer thought them any better 
than the common grade, But the example of 
onc man has changed all this. Nota herd now 
can be found within five miles but has one or 
all of the animals of blooded stock. Ten years 
ago no farmer thought muck worth using; but 
one farmer kept trying it, and now all know its 
value. Themav who studies and then sets an 
example is the man, in my opinion, who is 
capable of making his horticultural education 
yield the greatest influence, 
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THE BEST STRAWBERRIES. 

Dr.’ T. M. HEXAMER, now the strawberry 
king near New York, in a recent address upon 
strawberries, gives the following judicious ad- 
vice about : best varieties for planting either in 
a family or market garden 

‘* No one variety succeeds equally well on all 
soils and in all localities, yet some kinds are 
better adapted fora diversity of conditions than 
others. To one who has never grown straw- 
berries, who knows little of their proper culti- 
vation, and wishes to makea first attempt to 
supply his table with the delicious fruit, I 
would, having no exact. knowledge about his 
soil and other conditions, recommend the 
*Wilson’—especially so if his soil is very light 
and sandy. It is true the Wilson is not of first- 
class quality ; but in almost everything else de- 
sirable in a strawberry it stands in the first 
rank. No other variety has been as long and 
as satisfactorily tried in as many localities and 
under as many variable conditions as the Wil- 
son. It will growand yield crops under almost 
every kind of treatment; it bears neglect more 
patiently than most plants; it succeeds on 
heavy and light, on wet and dry soil ; it rewards 
good cultivation. with splendid results, and 
under the most unpardonable neglect it does 
not refuse to yield some return. Its only defect 
is thatthe berries, unless over-ripe, are sour; 
but they have a high, decided flavor, and with 
sugar and cream will satisfy all but the educa- 
ted strawberry epicure. 

“On heavier soils the ‘Charles Downing’ 
may be preferable to many. It is of better 
quality.than the Wilson, alt 
very highest favor; but in productiveness and 
hardness it is second to but few. 

‘* After this first experiment.in growing straw- 
berries has proved successful, and we under- 
stand more about. their culture, one variety 
alone will no Jonger satisfy our wants. We 
wish: now toc extend the.season as long as pos- 
sible; we need some varicties which: mature 
early, some which ripen their fruit at the latest 
period. 

“On a light; sandy soil I wouldtecommend, 
for early, Downer’s Prolific; for medium, 
Wilson; for late, Seth Boyden ; for latest; Ken- 
tucky; on @ heavy or clay soil, Nicanor ; for 
medium, Charlés' ‘Downing; for late, Triomph 
de Gand; grown in hills; for latest, Napoleon 
III, grown in hills 

“With such a selection of varieties, under 
tolerably fair cultivation, strawberries. may be 
had on. the table for five weeks. - All of the 
above-named varieties are well triedand of good 
or the best’ quality: In making the selections, 


however, more consideration has been given to 
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quality. To the connoisseur, however, and 
those who desire the very highest flavored and 
most delicate fruit, even if their cultivation re- 


quires expensive care ‘and the yield is not 


always large, many varieties are more valuable - 


than those enumerated. °Burr’s New Pine,’ 
‘Brooklyn Scarlet,’ ‘Lennig’s White,’ * Black 
Defiance,’ ‘ President Wilder,’ and a few others, 
possess each peculiar and excellent qualities 
not found in others, and 80 exquisite that few 
amateurs would be ‘willing to miss these 
varieties from their gardens." 
-- ie 


TREE PLANTING. 


ConsIDERABLE credit is due to the St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Company for the plans 
projected to establish a ‘wise and judicious sys- 
tem of tree planting along the line of the road. 
In the first place, they have contracted with Mr. 
Hoffman, of Minneapolis, to plant a large num- 
ber of quickly-growing trees along the track of 
the road, and particularly along the side of th> 
principal cuts. The preliminary work was 
commenced last season by plowing up the right 
of way, 200 feet wide; where a considerable 
number of acres were planted and 40,000 trees 
were set out, which are doing well, Of the last 
year’s breakings there is room for half a mil- 
lion trees. This present year they are to break 
along the whole line of their road from the Big 
Woods to Breckenridge, when each side will be 
planted with oak, hickory, black walnut, soft 
and hard maple, larch, white and gray willow, 
and box elder. In addition, the land depart- 
ment of the company has broken 120 tracts of 
fifteen acres each at different stations, where 
they will plant trees, intended for the protection 
and adornment of the villages and towns that 
are to grow around these stations. The plant- 
ing will be thicker than necessary for perma- 
nence, and the object is to make sales to farm- 
ers when thinning out is required. Until then 
the company will furnish the knd of trees they 
are planting to farmers along the road at the 
same rates they pay themselves at the Bloom- 
ington nurseries. Some of the prices are as 
follows: various kinds of ash, $2 per 1,000; 
beech, do.; bireh, $1; cottenwood, $2; soft 
maple, $1; box elder, $14; hard maple, $2. 
Freight on all trees to be planted by the set- 
tlers this spring along the road is free. 








AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


GROWING CURRANTS, 


THE Tribuné thinks, with the increasing popu- | 


lar attention to currant culture, they will pay, 
on the average, after the third year, as much per 
acre as raspberries or strawberries, over which 
they have the advantage of not suffering be- 
cause of rains at the time of ripening. In con- 
sequence of the size of the fruit, an unusual 
demand. has been created for the Cherry and 
Versailles varieties, and they are worthy; but 
at the same time it is to be said that many of 
most experienced growers are now fully con- 
vinced that with equally good culture the old 
Red Dutch will be found quite as profitable, 
while in quality it is everywhere admitted to be 
superior. For family use the White Grape or 
White Dutch varieties may also be grown with 
satisfaction; but there is no special demand 
for them in market, the reds being much pre- 
ferred. The currant does well in shady places, 
and may be planted among fruit trees, utilizing 
ground that otherwise might go unoccupied. 


A GOOD POULTRY RECORD, 

C. O. Read writes the Tribune abont his 
profits on poultry: 

“My figures are for one year, commencing 
Jan. Ist, 1872, Nothing is charged for care and 
labor and I consider the manure they furnish 
ample pay for the use of buildings and grounds. 
The account stands thus 
$8 bocisnb76 ches...» 600 15 ‘Total Teerived | t 
2 sters 2 


SEMOUEUD. 65 -00na0090° 
a of exas used for 


i Bi ‘Feed on fief 

5398 h ens an 

Poli hi i084. 9185 08} eevee 

| Total, . coer ree Shit OF 

“Thus the profit was $262.01, 0 or so much re- 

ceived for careand labor. This sum divided by 

55, the number of hens at the beginning of the 

year, gives $4.744¢ for each. I regard it as 

quite satisfactory. Atany rate, I shall try it 
another year, with a larger number. 








RESTORING WASTE PLACES. 

Inthe Department of the Haatés-Alpes, in 
France, an interesting .experiment bas been 
made for the réstoration-of lands that were 
desolated bythe removal of the forests. Asthe 
years rolled by, village after village was deserted, 
until the department had lost 11,000 of its popu- 
lation. The peasantry opposed with the great- 
est vielence any attempt at the replacement of 
the forests, and the government was obliged ‘at 
last to force them ‘to returfthe barren districts. 
The restlt is said to be most satisfactory. The 
covering of Bod has retained the rain, instead of 
allowing it to run off in torrents; and the deso- 
late, barren districts of the last few years are 

























resssumti al jublirhad Hipbe ; 
they were clothed in olden times, — 
ROOM FOR MORE SHEEP, 

Statistics show that there were in 1871 about 
$2,000,000 sheep.in the United States, i 
am average of four pounds of Wool: each, 
128,000,000 pounds fn the aggregate. qu ua 
tion, the annual importation of wool amounts to 
about~ 70,000,000 pounds, at a cost of 
$10,000,000, Then we import woolen 200d8 to 
the amount-of; ncarly $44,000, 000: per wm 
There 4s room, therefore, for an- 
17,000,000 more sheep in the country to pri 
the home demand for wool; and for about 
12,000,000 to displace the importation of Woolen 
goods. 
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Tar Lakaest WORKSHOP OF THE Bopy 
18 THE LivER, whose office it is to withdray 
the bile from the blood. When this j impor. 
tant organ does not act, the skin assumes 
yellow appearance, and generally sick 
headache sets in, with chilly sensations ang 
cold hands and feet, accompanied with loss 
of appetite. The system becomes cl 
the machinery does not work well, and 
both mind and body are disordered, the 
afflicted becoming cross and fretful, finding 
fault with everything around them. To 
person in this condition Dr. D. Jayne's San. 
ative Pills are recommended; by their stim. 
ulating action the Liver soon recovers jts 
healthy tone and is enabled to perform its 
proper functions. Costiveness is cured and 
all the aggravating symptoms of loner 
removed Sold everywhere. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS, 
These Pills are ee oe quceesively of Of veowte ie 
ely supersed: 
mercury, do not leave any wt fo'x, injurious effects, 


Suse Wane Liver Compl. ft ii Ke 
state o an. ver maint, flows Disorder 
indigestion, Sic Headache, Typhoid and other 


.» etc., all succumb to the cose use of Scu 
drake Pills. For sale by all druggists and d cane md 


DERFUL CUREQ 
of GRAVEL, GOUT, DIA- 
BETES, RHEUMATISM, 
SKIN DISEASES, al! diseases arising from impart 


ties ofthe BLOOD, and all Ge sonny ts rinary 
gans or the LIVER are made b: : monty. 960 * 


Hamilton's Buchu and Dandelion, 


W.C. Hamilton & Co., Cincinnati. 
AGRICULTURAL. 


HILLS “ARCHIMEDEAN 
THE CHAMPION 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WOBLD. 
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POT PLANTS, 
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wm. R. THURBER & C0. 


Seedsmen and Florists; 
+*BROOKLYN, CONN., 
gucessors to E. Newbury. 
SPLENDID PLANTS. 
RELIASLE SEEDS. 
LARGE PACKACES. 


LOW PRICES. 
Tiustrated Catalogues sent free to applicants. Send 


~~ LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


UND BONE, BONE MEAL 
GROUN ONE FLOUR, : 
H BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
FRES OF LIME, 
yor GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
for circular. 


MENHADEN FERTILIZER, 


$30 per Ton. 
This reliable and well-tested Fertilizer for general crops 
fanow offered on liber? terms to agents or ciubs. 
fend for circulars, containing certificates. 
EUREKA FERTILIZING CO..§ Battery Place, N Y 
————— 


POULTRY WORLD. 
pale tia Illustrated Monthly. devoted entirely to 











ear, Send 10 cts. for aspecimen copy. 
WORLD, Hartford, Ct. 
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a eT ~ - 
» BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR\X. 
Established in 131. 





ings, for Churches, 
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Warra: 
iiastr aaa Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 
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y MENEELYS" ‘BELLS. 


The genuine: Proy Church Bells» known to the 
publie’ since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
| a gr One thousand monies received during the 


ast six years. Every of the —y copper and 
tin, and formally wen New Patent Rotary Fix. 


bares, Catalonnts fr 
0. Address ei fret ha oe TROY, N. Y. 
EA 4G. MENEELY. 


LYMYER 
ManuFAc! 

BELLS. 

Fine OY MYER MANGFAOTURING COM 


Y 
(Successors to Bl er, Norton 4 Co.), ee. Ohio. 
Office and Works, 664-694 W: cot Rights Str 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 





“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 


; y* RrocerTs 
LOCK.-STITCH 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


will Hem, Braid. 6 Gather, Tuck, Ruffle, Cord, Bind, 
Frill, Quilt, Fringe, Fell 
AND— 
challenges the world in, perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 


rapidity of motion, and examine. Send for Cir- 


cular Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Yost Durable; 





— : PROVIDENC! . 
a paovibence 


Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 
Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 





\\ Metal Journal 
Castings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence. R.I. 








ng Machine 
{ist He BES TIN THE WORLD. 
gents anted. Send torcircular Address 
*DOMESTIC™ SEWING MACHINE CO.,N. Y. 
LYON'S NEW SEWINC MACHINE 


supplied to Local Agents jor ten years at #1 above cost. 
See circular, Address LYON S. M. COvs 
33 UNION SQUARE, N Y 


80S 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 





Over TarrnTy Years aco Lyon’s KaTHarron FoR 


OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM 
PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 
WIGAN ONILLAs"A198 AHL SVH 
LVHL ANIHOVA HOLILS'HO0OT AINO FHL 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
springs. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY; N. Y. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. i 
the Abi institu gad Md inset et premam at 


it’ is one of the 
most important in- 
ventions of the age. 


607 


New York Safety Steam Power Co., 
30 Courtlandt St., New York. 

SUPERIOR 

ENCINES 


BOILERS 


by special ma: 
chinery and du- 
plication of 


GIN Rik. 
adapted to i 
pereers requir- 

== ing small! power. 

sa More than 

se engines, from 2 
i b, nee 


in 
s end. ‘for illus: 
cular, 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN (821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 


PHILADELPHI4, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Cold street New York, 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers &t., N. Y. 











Est can ——— 


machine, and 

wi lastalitetime. 
aw: i 

AME pricking the fin- 

: rs, straining the 

with im- 


* rections for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way of can- 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of cents. 
Orders by mail par <-~ attention. Address 
WEB R MFG anutacturers, 4 mia, Ct. 
Please state in what bane you saw this. 





nis Satins with 
every want of the bobcabela ‘ae either 
=e all po of Stockings and apes ek 
sa source 





ayo ‘or fancy work. 
ap and toe complete, 
adies of leisure, as 

well as profit and easy nanaed to those that came it 

Agents wanted every where by the BickFrorD 
Knitting MacuiIne Company. ANA BICKFOR: 
President and General Business Supt.. 689 Broadd 
way, New York. 








IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
meene the changes in the weather 
and a repre amantel ornaments. Tie 
heel lady appears Rien fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent, prepaid, to any 
-address, — packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two) 
AREAK L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sneciat price to dealers. 





FWISHAY7AR 


RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 
PAINTS. 


BROOKLYN 
WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 


Established 








This Company tin to fact 





e their superior 


Premium White Lead, 


" being one of the oldest and most extensive establishments 


in the country for manufacturing 
WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL. 


Deaters and Consumers or Watre Leap are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead is genuine unless branded with 
their full stamp and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark. 


Business address 


No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 
Corner of Gold street. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT, 


Costs Less and will Outwear any Other. 


"Sample card of beautifal colors, and recommenda- 
tions from owners of the finest residences in the country 
furnished free by the . 

AVERILL CHEMICALPAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
and 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, O. 








SEYMOUR’ $. SHEARS & SCISSUH: 
the Cheapest.” 


NED 





THE Harr was first placed in the market by P: 
E. Thomas Lyon, &@ graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived a the Greek, “ KaTuro,” aig 
nifying.to cleanse, enate, or restore. e 
favorit hee an the pop: ity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
Growrs and Bravty of the Hatk. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis the 
saME in QuaNTITY and QUALrrY as it wasover a QuaR- 
TER of a CenTuRY AGO, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


"Woman's Glory. is: Her Hair 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRCN 











id Evers where. 
Newmhere yo 


‘ 


HENRY Y SEYMOUR & C0. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


A Revolvers, ote, bor 
rmy Gans, Reval O.D, to be oxamined before 





JASPER ‘EE. CORNING, 
Wire Goods, No. 58 Cliff street, New York. Send for Il- 
lustrated List. 


E. G. KELLEY’ Sarena sea cecty for 
Patent Chemical pee sic Be er 

ard of rs. N. ¥, 
Metallic Paint. 


ina OIL CO., Soke Agenis, 
|116 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, aie tsiaen ‘Lane. 





Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 90, sts, pes sage at 


English Roof Paint, gimlxed in ou bea ‘or cy 
Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil Bane tp. all 


Bo 
Linseed Oil, Price only 50 cts. agallon. 116 Maiden lars 








You write, 
free our Pam- P 
——— of Colors ‘aiid telling how to 


vs READY-MIXED. P. 





r Colors for houses, 4 save money. 
159 South St. New York, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 











S90 SET AAD 8 TES IE ASS 








R. R.R. 
RADWAY’S . READY... RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in. from, One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading oie sven need any one 
£ WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY. VRELIEE 1s A CURE FOR 
It EM, first and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


at instantly stops the most exeru s, allays 
fodammat tions ana cures Congestions, et Seer of the 
a ungs, Faomeck, Rowels, or other clands or organs, by 
catio 
© aPPIN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
Bieter inert geeremeney oe Kervous, 
ATIC, ridden, Infirm 8 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


ppgetedecdl READY RELIEF 
INFLA BAT, ON Aur ate KIDS ANY aX 
a we wi: PLAMMATION -or THE BLADDER, 
BORE ninoa, prying EY A le —_— 
. 
ITATION OF E HEART. 
HYSTERICS, OROUP: “Es flan 


IPHTHERIA. 
CATARRH, INFLUENZA. 
HEADACHE, nora ATEOR i ; 


RHEUMATISM. 

COLD CHILLS, AG 
The application ont the antes | to the part 
or parts where the pain or nel die will afford 


ae f water will ina 
wenty 0) in alla tum AS a wi 
few moments cure ame? SPAS sOUR STOM- 


ACH,” HEARTBUR 10K HEADACHE, DI. 
ARRH A, DYSEN NTERY, COLIC. WIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAIN 


Travelers should 8. Lottle of Rad. 
way’s Ready Reite with the ae. A few drops in 
Water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 

ter. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters a* 
a a stimulant. 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
= aremedial agent in this world that will cure Vever 
and Ague and all other Malarious, Hous, 
iypboid. Yellow, and other Fevers (aided by RAD- 
WAY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S READY Rt- 
LIFF. Fifty cents perbeeee « 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE on BLOOD—INCREASE OF 
FLESH AND WEIGHT—CLEAR SKIN AND BEAU 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SEOURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
» SARSAPARNIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. SO 
QUICK, SO RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRU“Y WONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body with new and sound ma- 
terial. Serofala, Syphilis, Comments 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers -in the ‘Throat, 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Stru- 
morous discharges from the Ears,-and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, a Worm, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, lack Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, or Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 

If the patient, daily poneuing 3 reduced by the waste; 
and docemnesitinn that is - ge A 
— asesiet eee wa airs the 

with ne rial e from ‘realty *piood— 

and “nis the SANS APARILLTAN will ani does a 
—a cure is certain; for when once this remedy comm 
its work of purification, and suceeeds in diminishing the the 
loss of wastes, its re) ll be rapid, and every 
the patient will, ree imselt growing better an | stronger, 
the food digesting better, appetite improving, and flesh 
and weight increasing 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN pare excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chroni fu- 
lous, Constitutional Cand Skin Diseases; but it isthe only 

positive cure for 
Midney & Bladder eae 
Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dro: 
Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, brights 

ase, Albuminuria, and in all cases where there 

brick-dust deposit-, the wate: iv thick, cloudy, m “ 
The substances like earn an egg a threads its 


Price $1 per Bottle, 
DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet gum, 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and 


way's Pills, for the cure of ali disorders of ike mach, 

Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 9 

He ~~ Seanteaaiieny Comivenees oa 
peia, ——- ous Fever, ation 

Bo and’ all Derangements of f ‘i 


Viscera, scrented to effect a positive cure. Purely 
Yeanase. = no mercury, minerals, or dele 


serve the followin resul 
perracre of te Dizestive On S Siretonse popes ee 


Sinking or Fiuttering at th 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head 
Breathing, Flutteriog at = Heart, 








& mate per B 2, BOLD BY 0 
2 OX> 
cad’ FALSE A aint 
one letter-stamp to D . 
¥ eee REDw ES 200, No. 32 


cu MULATIVE EXERCISE. 
tection 
otreeaining health. td eddrens sd cen stam fer 
THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
{78 Broadway, New York. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE, | SILVER. 


3 Electro. Plate. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
550 Broadway, WN. Y., 


MANUFACTORY WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
FINE 
ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
INCLUDING 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS, 


SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, TRIPLE PLATED 
UPON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR. 


Fine 





Corham Mfg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. {| BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


ALL GOODS BEARING THE TRADE MARK 
1847—ROGERS BROS.—XH. 
ARE PLATED AS ABOVE. 




































Trade | Trade RR LY: BUILD 
Mest noe = 
White at = iver. IRON 
SILVER-PLATED ON 
EARS 
PORCELAIN-LINED TOS LEKMIAS 
ICH- PITCHERS. | - nae 
— s 
The Latest Improvement and | = z W fi\ 49) 
the Best Article made. ° 8 
4 Samuel Ward & Co., Praptichiee, Beste. 


TIFFANY & CQO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 





HUSBAN D's CALCINED MAGNESIA 

is free from unpleasant taste and ae times the strength 
of the common Calcined Magn 

The World's Fair Medal and tour First Premium Silver 
Medals have been awarded it, as being the best in the 
market, For sale - «. the Drugeiste and country stor- 
keepers, and by 

THOMAS J. ‘HUSBAND, Philadelphia, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


H 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 
180 and 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 


CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 














W E bave now on hand the largest stock of entirely new patterns and desi for farnishipg Houses thro i 
éver offered by one house in the city, and at a great Af a: Skint in oe gens ishing Ho ugho 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout, at wholesale prices, 
The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line on the Hudson RKiver—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 
Entrance 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 
Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co. 








Highest Premium Nor edal) Awarded and Indorsed by Certificate from the 
AMERICAN SITU TE ae “ se = Article in ws ast IN 





ESTABLISHED 
in 1858. 


The “ ASBESTOS ROOFING” isa gutiotentiol sx 4 reliable material, which, can be satay used in place of 
Tin, Slate, etc., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates, be cheaply transported and easily 


PARABEINEAND MARIN GMP ESSE 08 HOARD, A FULL TYRE eo 


Send for Descriptive Pampblets, Price-Lists, etc. Liberal Terms to Dealers. 
These materials for sale by H. W. JOHNS, 


Ba OOD & L RURA LSE. haa 
ee SONS G: Ke tiveet stan, Pexas. New Offices, S? MAIDEN LANE, 
E.A.E Cor. Gold St., New Yerk. 


WON » San Francisce, Cal. 





THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 


American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1873. 


C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 
EK. B. GOODRICH, 
GSAERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR THE WEST, 
#91 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Box 2618, 














[May s, 1973 











Medal of sp-cial award at Ameri 
sition, 1872, aud all. the ne principal Exposttinstitute Exro. 


throughout the Unite ons ant Fairy 


THE ICE KING REFRIGERATOR 


is the only rook Be igerator in the world. 
BERVER, nota consumer like others thet tg Sg’, PRE 
of Refrigerator, ove will keep every description of pent 
able food longer, dryer, and better than an: other now 
} consume half the amo: ane of ta. 
following are some of its advan over all othe: 
ae ty saves Fifty per cent. ‘of Ice over all other Rettig. 
aie With the Ice King I can freeze a 
solid ice in a. very few ho Dan Of Wate? lly 
It produces a "ary cold temperature in the Pr, 


am! 
4th, It will produce a temperature of 18 d below 
freezing point to t e warmest days of summer’ 


Ms iter. article will not partake of the taste or smell of 
often te ee 
cngliog wing with the Refiigerator is one of the ‘a 
woe "hee evn a Chamber cap oes) pe kept 
and clean, as it has no drip sweet 
10th. It costs no more abet 


mo ary Refrigerator, 
and is — into all meer suitable for Hotels, 
Butchen, 


Restaurants, Saloons, Steamboats, Grocers, But 


d F, 
—— OFFICE AND SALESROOM OF 
The ICE KING REFRIGERATOR M’f'sCo,, 
No. 1184 Broadway, between 28th and 29th moth sts, 


ROCERS’ 
Groups of Statuary 


From $10 to $235, 
7, The Favored Scholar, 
am A New Group. Price $ig 


Enclose stamp for 
fez catalogue and mice 


= JOHN ROCERS, 
No. 212 Fifth Ave, N.Y, 


Beautiful inventions marking Clothing 
Garde he. "Onell do fora 
Profitable, 














Ink. 
mail anywhere. 3 A 
Agents wanted. Gislaitng & Go i4 Kilby St, Boston 








F. E. SMITH & 00/8 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC soar pol pape = 


A preparatio 

Wheat, lis use 4 Piha Fs lives and pes 

— of thoasepds of of ren. For (Seroras eral a 

an 0! 

ness, ete, it itis in ne mi. Deal, Tndzetin by all Grocers, aire 
sent free. 


phletss 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased’ Facilities to Club Organizers. — 
Send for New Price-list. ; 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00, 

P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY &T., New York. 


Edey's Carbolic Troches 


-_—— 





A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting a8 & 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of vLcERatso ant 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





A specialty for h 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma: 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring # 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs ofthe 
throat and windpipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 


The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
Infection and contagion have long been know 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied 


as & preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VARIOLOID, 6H 


etc, 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 


dersof the throat, chest, aud lungs. 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists everr 
where, 


JOHN F. HENRY 


Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 








the cLeanamne. power ofthe’ 
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Tax names of victories may be erased from our 








flags, but SILVER TIPPED Shoes will never ber 
solete. They are a national institution. 











Umntvatep and alone. CABLE SCREW WIRE 
to, lenh, 9 come apart. Ask for them. One palt 
any one that they have no a. Look 
atent Stamp, 










